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PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION, 



The Reformation produced so great an i^ 
£eict upon the religions, the political^ and 
the intellectual conditicMi of European nar«^ 
tions, that the history of its progress, in anj 
particular "i^untry, must be interesting to 
tbiB philosopher, and must afford to the in* 
teUigent general reader much valuable in^ 
struction. In Scotland it had to struggle 
with the most formidable opposition ; but 
this opposition called into exercise many 
virtues, expanded the view<s of those against 
>vhom it was directed, and led to the adop* 
iion of principles, the dissemination of 
.which has rendered Britam the asylum of 
libetty, and ^raised it to the high place which 
it has long held amongst the kingdoms of 
the world* 

Of the great men who were engaged in 
t^e momentous contest, a few have trans- 
jmitt^ to posterity the events which they 
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witnessed, and the opinions which they sup- 
ported or opposed ; but valuable as is the 
information whidh ii derived from them, 
the truth has frequently been misrepresent- 
ed or disguised, through ignorance of official 
papers, to which they had no access, or 
through the influence of prejudices, which 
even the strongest minds could not, in their 
situation, effectually counteract. 

The historians who have related the po- 
Iktcal traosdctions of the period to which I 
aUude, have necessarily adverted to that 
dbangie of religion, by which these transact 
ttons were produced or affected, and the > 
late Dr Gilbert Stuart published a short ac- 
count of the Reformation ; but it will readily 
be admitted, that the subject, whether we 
have in view accuracy of detail, the eluci*. 
dation of the state of Scotland, and of many 
interesting parts of the history of Britain,, 
or the study of human nature, placed under 
cireumstaaices calling forth all its energy, 
requires a more full and a more careful 
discussion. 

I have scrupulously compared different 
.writers,**— I have, I trust, corrected some er- 
-roCT which have been sanctioned even by 
the most eminent of our historians,— 4ind I 
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have endeavoured to preserve that impar* 
tiality, so essential in detailing transactions 
with respect to which there has existed, and 
there still exists, great diversity of opinion* 

I have almost uniformly, in the course of 
the history, quoted my authorities with the 
ntmost exactness, mentioning not merely 
the title of the work, but the edition which 
i used^ the book, the chapter, and very 
commonly the page to which I refer. This 
r consider .as the duty of every historian* 
It is the best evidence of the diligence with 
which he has laboured, and it enables all 
who have leisure or inclination for doing so 
to ascertain the validity of his claim to fi- 
delity, the first requisite in historical com- 
position* As the works and documents 
which I liave consulted will thus, as I pro- 
ceed, be frequently specified, it is not ne- 
cessary that they should be here particular- 
ly enumerated. 

For exhibiting the advantages which re- 
sulted from the Reformation in the light in 
which they should be regarded, I have de- 
lineated, in the first Chapter of the Intro- 
ductory Book, the religious system which 
was established in Scotland while the do- 
minion of papal superstition existed in all 
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Us .Vigour, i^nd ^U^pipted to , point out itsr 
effect upon govei^ninent) upon tlie^minisk 
tration of justipe, upon mprality^uppn in- 
t^ellectualimproyement, .and upon the ge^. 
neral' happin^j^s of life. In the second 
Chapter, in pi:der to pave the way for thp 
history \vhich succeeds, I have mentioned 
the chief causes wh^ch gave rise to the R^ 
foripation in Gerrpany, from whjph coipr 
.tryjt wasfortunatj^ly^onveyeci to Bjritajn. 
Amidi^tthe tr^niQudpu^ convulsions wl\ipl^ 
agitate Europe,, ^d which threaten to ter- 
Xijinate in the wide diffusion of military 
despotism, it is delightful to look back tp 
JSL revolution whiqh disseminated the bless- 
jpgs of liberty, gind the conspjation? of pure 
jpli^^on J while tlie ijontemplation of the 
jprtitude with which our an^cestor^ defended 
ihpmselyes from a foreign yoke, cappot fail 
jto 9ti:engthen that npble spirit of indepen- 
dence which has descended tp their posteri- 
,ty, and which alone can ultimately preserve 
.Vis from the horrors of conquest, and th^ 
-©isery pf oppression. 



Laurbkcekirk^ Maich, ISih 
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TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



J HAVE availed myself of tbe opportunity 
•afforded by the publication of a new edition 
of the following History, carefully to revise 
it, to make several alterations on the style 
which will render it more perspicuous, and 
to omit some allusions to events, which, at 
the time of composing thi)3 work, agitated 
almost every mind, but which, from the 
changes that have since taken place in the 
state of Europe, have now lost much of 
their interest. 

In a very few instances, where I differ in 
opinion from other writers, I have thought 

8 
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it proper to state, more fully than I former- 
ly did, the evidence by which my judgment 
was decided; and several slight inaccuracies 
which I had discovered, or which had been 
pointed out to me, I have corrected. Ha- 
ving, however, calmly re-examined the au- 
thorities upon which I originally rested, and 
consulted various other documents, with 
which, in proseeuting my historical re- 
searches, I became acquainted, I have had 
the satisfaction to find, that in every thing 
Ikisential, the fidelity of my naipration, as 
first submitted to the public, is amply con- 
firiiied# 



Laurbncbkirk, Dec. 1818. 
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INTRODUCTORY BOOK. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

tntrodmction of Christianity into Scotland ,... Scotish 
church originally independent of foreign churches. •». 
Origin and^ogress of Papal pamer .... The Vopes at* 
tempt to subject to thtm the church of Scotland .... Re^ 
sisted in various points by the clergy ; by the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers united ; by the monarchs • • « . Causes 
which rendered this resistance ultimately ineffectual s 
Ignorance .... Superstition .... Activity and zeal of the 
monastic orders • • . • Delineation of the Popish system qf 
religion and ecclesiastical dominion in the dark ages . . • • 
Methods adopted by the Popes to secure its influence over 
man/cind .... Examination qf the effect of this system 
upon civil government ; upon the administration (fjvs^ - 
tice ; upon morality; upon intellectual improvement: 
and upon the happiness of life. 

From the obscurity in which the early ages of introduc- 
the hjstory of Scotland are involved, it is perhaps ^1^1^^ 
impossible to ascertain the precise period when^^'**^ 
ChHstianity was first conveyed to it, or to deter- 2*^^^' 
mine by y^tiom a blessing so valuable was imparted. s«>^°^ 
We know in general, that, agreeably to the predic- 

VOL* I. A 
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a HISTOEY OF THE REFORMATION 

in*«^«cr tions of its great Author, it was soon very exten- 
'sively diffused ; and it is not improbable, that the 
persecutions which embittered the enjoyment, and 
endangered the lives of all who professed it, con- 
tributed very powerfully to spread it with rapidity, 
amongst the most distant nations. From an inci- 
dental expression of Tertullian, it has been conjec- 
tured, that, before the termination of the second 
century, the gospel had reached to the remote parts 
of Britain j and the knowledge of it, which accident 
or design then communicated, was preserved and 
increased by the multitudes, who, to avoid the se- 
verity of those imperial edicts which were issued 
against the Christians, fled to the inaccessible wiids^ 
into which even the arms of Rome had in vain at- 
tempted to penetrate.* 

From the fury which actuated the contending 
tribes who then inhabited Scotland, and from the 
ignorance to which a state of society, in the high- 
est degree rude and ferocious, unavoidably gave 
rise, we cannot wonder, that accurate information 
respecting the progress of the new faith has not 
been handed down to us. That it gained ground 
notwithstanding the many obstacles which it had to 
encounter, admits not of a doubt ; and it is no less 
apparent, that this effect must have been produced 

"^ Tertullian adv. Judseos, p. lS9of his works, and note 43, pA5U 
Buchanan, Lib. iv. p. 68, of Ruddiman's edition, in folio. Vol. I. Spot- 
tiswoode's History of the Church of Scotland, Sd edition, p, 2, pub* 

9be4 at London, 1669* 
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by the unwearied efforts of teachers animated byintrodae* 
the most intrepid zeal, and devoted to the religion ' ^ 
which they laboured to establish. 

If credit may be attached to the accounts of the 
greater number of our early historians — accounts 
which have been sanctioned and embellished by the 
elegant pen of Buchanan, — ^the Culdees, or first 
Christian ministers, were distinguished by the purity 
and simplicity of their manners. Mingling with man* 
kind only that they might instruct them, they main- 
tained amongst themselves the utmost harmony, 
and regarded with indifference, or with aversion, 
the fascinating pursuits of wealth and of honour. 
From their own number they chose the most pious 
and exemplary to superintend the exertions, and to 
guide the counsels, of the community of teachers ; 
but whether they considered these superintendents 
as thus invested with an order distinct from that of 
their brethren, or were directed merely by views of 
expediency, we have not suffident knowledge to de- 
cide** It is, in fact, a matter of little moment ; for 

* Boeth. Ad. Fordun's Scotichronicon, Lib. iii. chap. viii. Vol. L 
Edinburgh, 1759, edited by Goodal. Bucbanani Lib. vi. Hoiinshed's 
Chronicle, Vol. L of an edition published at Arbroath. David Bu- 
chanan's Preface to Knox's History, p. 10. Sibbald's History of Fife, 
edition Cupar of Fife, 1803. Shaw's History of Murrayshire. Mait- 
land's History of Scotland, Vol. L p. 160. Since the first edition of 
this work was sent to the press^ Dr Jamieson has published his Histo- 
rical Account of the Ancient Culdees, in which he has collected much 
valuable information with regard to them ; but there still hangs over 
their history considerable obscttrity. Wodrow's MSS. Vol. IX. 
quarto, belonging to the University Library of Glasgow. 
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4 HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

intrpduo howevcr eagerly it may have been canvassed by the 
!°^^^^. advocates of episcopacy, or of presbytery, it is ob- 
vious, that, if any one form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment has been exclusively sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of heaven, we must derive our opinions of its 
nature, and of the essential arrangements which are 
• connected with it, not from the practice of an age en- 
joying few advantages for the accurate investigation 
of divine truth, but from the positive declarations of 
the sacred Scriptures. 
^ . ^ But whatever was the constitution under which 

Scotish 

church ori- the church of Scotland was placed, it is very evi- 
dependent dent that it was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
dii^^^ independent. It looked to no foreign church as 
entitled to direct the faith of those whom it bad 
received into its communion*; and, cut off from 
much intercourse with the rest of the world, it long 
escaped the errors into which Christians, in other 
parts of Europe, had unhappily fallen.* 

From the scanty records to which access can 
now be obtained, it seems highly probable, that it 
preserved a purity of doctrine, and an energy of 
discipline, eminently calculated to secure the great 
ends for which revelation was given; that, accommo- 
dating itself to the varying situation of its members, 
it earnestly enforced the fundamental principles of 
morality, endeavouring to check the vices, and to 

* Much information respecting the independence of the Scotish 
Church, 18 to be found in Sir James Dalrymple's Collections concern- 
ing the Scotish History, published at Edinburgh, 1706. 
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soften the manners which too universally prevailed ; introduc 
and that, grateful for the protection of government, ^ « ^ - / 
and for the civil rights which it early obtained, it la- 
boured to cement the social union, to facilitate the 
administration of justice, and to promote that sub» 
missbn to lawful authority, which, before its esta- 
blishment, had, by discontent or ambition, been so 
often refused^* 

It was, however, destined to experience an un- 
fortunate revolution. In a few ages, there was ex- 
tended to it that fatal influence which corrupted the 
simplicity of the Christian religion, and spread ig- 
norance, error, and superstition, over the fairest 
countries of Europe. 

The church of Rome had, from an early period, origin and 
been beheld with peculiar veneration. It had been of papal 
dignified by the ministry, distinguished by the ap-^^*** 
plause, and rendered venerable by the martyrdom 
of St Paul. It was established in a city which had 
been, for many centuries, the capital of the world ; 
which, in later times, had become the abode of ele- 
gant literature, the theatre upon which the most 
brilliant productions of the fine arts were displayed, 
and the seat of imperial magnificence ; and the 
wealthy converts who abounded in it, gratified 
their zeal by enriching their church, and by sur* 
rounding its bishop with a splendour which raised 
him above the bishops of inferior cities. 

♦ Bede, Lib. i'lu Buchanan, Lib. v. Dav. Bacbanan's Preface to 
Knox's History, p. 12. Sibbald's History of Fife, p. 174. 
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intiodiie- The bishops of Rome did not fail to take advan-* 
tage of the situation in which they were placed. 
They early arrogated as a right, the deference, 
which, from the causes that have been mentioned, . 
was voluntarily paid to them, and they soon suc- 
ceeded in securing the homage and submission of 
the Italian churches. Still, however, bounds were 
long set to the ambition by which they were actua* 
ted. During the period which elapsed, until Christi- 
anity became the religion of the empire, they fre- 
quently suffered under the oppression of persecu- 
tion ; and the recurrence of seasons of adversity 
tended to preserve, at least the appearance of that 
humility, of which they afterwards too plainly shew- 
ed that they were anxious to be divested.* 

But after Constantine, professing himself a Christ^* 
ian, and avowing his determination to raise the cross 
upon the ruins of paganism, extended to the dis- 
ciples of Jesus the protection and the support of the 
civil power, the pontiffs, delivered from the appre- 
hensions which had agitated and restrained them, 
enlarged their pretensions, and spoke with a firmer 
tone of authority ; and although they continued to 
yield the most dutiful submission to the emperors, 
and did not probably form a conception of that claim 
to independence which they afterwards urged, they 

* Guicciardini, Lib. iv. as quoted at the end of an Eaglkb transla- 
tion of Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent. Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I. p. 314, and 285» 286, Edition 1774i* 
Campbell' s Lectures on Church Historyi Vol. I. p. dSd* 
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seem early to have delighted themselves with theintrodnc- 
idea, that, as the Emperor ruled over the greater ^^ 
part of the nations of the known world, they might 
establish a spiritual sovereignty over the vast com- 
munity of Christians. 

While they resided under the walls of the impe* 
rial palace, it was necessary to imfold with caution 
these extensive views, because it was necessary to 
guard with the utmost care against the jealousy, 
which a too precipitate advancement on their part 
would have excited. From this caution, however, 
they were soon delivered, by the resolution of Con- 
stantine to found a new city, and to transfer to 
the eastern shores of Europe the seat of empire. 
Uniting the sanctity of their character, and the de- 
vout reverence of multitudes enslaved by supersti- 
tion, with the influence of that enormous wealth, 
which they had diverted from the maintenance of 
the poor^ and the erection of sacred edifices, to pro- 
mote their own aggrandizement, and to give bril- 
liancy to their court, they daily acquired additional 
privileges, and advanced, with a rapidity which 
must have astonished even themselves, to the ac- 
complishment of that stupendous scheme, which 
was at length so fiilly realized.* 

In this progress they were much assisted by the 
indolence, the carelessness, and the mistaken po* 
licy of the emperors. Valentinian, as if the mo- 

* Guicciardini, as before quoted. Father Paul's Treatise on Be« 
nefidary Matters, passim^ 
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injkroduc, destv pf the bishops of Rome had rendered it requi- 

toryBook. • ' . f ^ \ 

rSite to constrain them to accept or power, enacted a 
law, by which he authorized them to examine and 
judge other bishops. The ground upon which he 
rested this singular decree, was more formidable 
and pernicious than even the decree itself, for he in- 
vested the popes with this extensive jurisdiction, 
that ecclesiastical disputes might not be decided by 
profane and secular judges, but by a Christian pon- 
tiff and his colleagues. The effect of the decree 
was long confined to Italy j but it laid the founda-» 
tion of that vast superstructure, which, in succeed^ 
ing ages, was reared j a superstructure which num- 
berless causes now conspired to raise.* 

But rapid as was the exaltation of the pontiffs, 
they looked with a fearful and jealous eye towards 
the bishop of Constantinople. Sensible that their 
respectability and power were derived from the 
dignity of Rome, and the devout liberality of the 
emperors, they naturally apprehended that the 
same causes would operate in favour of the patri-» 
arch of the imperial city ; and they watched with 
unceasing anxiety over the efforts which he soon 
made to acquire an elevation in the church, to 
which his predecessors had laid no claim. 
. The struggles which took place between the 
bishops of the old and new capitals, certainly fqr 

* Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 287, and note by Maclaine, the translator. 
Campbell, Vol. I. p. 410. 
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some time retarded the attempts of the popes tointroduc. 
bend mankind to abject submission, and thus to se- \7 
cure the spiritual throne of Christendom. They 
could not remonstrate against the ambition of the 
eastern patriarchs, without themselves using the 
language of moderation ; and they were ccmse- 
quently necessitated, till their object was attained, 
to make their conduct in some degree to corre- 
spond with the professions of humility which they 
employed to evince the indifference with which they 
regarded this transitory world.* Their fears were 
raised to the greatest height by an appellation, 
which the bishops of Constantinople, in the sixth 
century, began to appropriate. One of these bi- 
shops, in summoning a general council, styled him** 
self Universal Bishop. The^ title certainly implied, 
that he possessed the highest place in the priest* 
hood ; and Gregory the First, who, at that time, 
sat upon the papal throne, was filled with alarm 
and with indignation. In the bitterness of his an- 
guish, after having addressed the strongest remon- 
strances to the patriarch himself, to convince him 
of the enormity of which he had been guilty, the 
pope wrote to the emperor, to interest him in a 
cause which was represented as so intimately con- 
nected with the purity of religion. He complain- 
ed of the arrogance of the patriarch ) and his let- 
ter is written in a style very different from what 

♦ Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 1^88, 289. Campbell. Vol. I. p. 403, 404. 
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inteoduc- the subsequent conduct of the successors of St 
^ ^ Peter would have led us to expect. He begins by 
expressly acknowledging, that the priesthood was 
under the inspection and controul of the civil 
power. He most pathetically bewails the corrup- 
tion which even thus early disgraced the sacred 
order ; and he then proceeds to the chief purpose 
of his letter, to shew, that the title of Universal 
Bishop ought not, by any bishop, to be assumed. 
For establishing this point, he mentions, that al- 
though the apostle Peter, had been invested with 
the care of the church of Christ, he had never been 
denominated the Universal Apostle: *^ Howbeit,** he 
adds, " the holy man John, my fellow-priest, la- 
boureth to be called universal bishop." In the ar- 
dour of his zeal for religion, and for the humility 
of its ministers, he exclaims, ** I am forced to cry 
ott and say, O corruption of time and manners. 
Behold ! the barbarians are become lords of all 
Europe ; cities are destroyed, castles are beaten 
down, provinces ar€ depopulated, there is no hus- 
bandmen to till the ground — ^idolaters rage, and 
domineer over Christians, — and yet priests, who 
ought to lie weeping upon the pavement, and in 
ashes, desire names of vanity, and do glory in new 
and profane titles. Do I, most religious sovereign, 
here plead in mine own cause, do I not maintain 
the cause of God Almighty, and of the church 
universal ? Who is he that presumeth to usurp 
this new name against the law of the gospel? I 
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have written to my brother priest, both gently and imroduc 
humbly, that he would desist from the pursuit of «!7 
this vain glory ; if he give ear to me, he hath a 
brother, devoted to him j but if he continue in his 
pride, he will make that Being his enemy, of whom 
it is written, God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble.*** 

Yet, notwithstanding these solemn declarations, 
the most charitable cannot doubt that Gregory 
was pleading his own cause, and was much more 
concerned for the glory of the holy see than 
for the reformation of his brother. Although he 
had too much penetration not to disclaim the title 
of Universal Pope, by which one of the eastern pa- 
triarchs attempted to sooth him, and although, to 
remove every doubt of his humility, he called him- 
self the servant of the servants of God, a title by 
which his successors, even when raised to the pin- 
nacle of spiritual and temporal dominion, and 
when issuing the most arrogant and inhuman man- 
dates, continued to insult the reason and the feel* 
ings of mankind, we find him, after the cruel 
and infamous Phocas had been exalted to the im< 
perial throne, offering the most unprincipled adu» 
lation, that he might procure an enlargement of 
power, and obtain, through this corrupted channel^ 

* Gregory, M. £p. iv. 38, Do. Ep. ad Mauric. Aug. Barrow's 
Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy, Vol. 1st of his works, p. 629, 630« 
Campbell's Lectures, VoL If. p. d7-59. 
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introduc privileges much more substantial than the empty 
s'Z^.^^mme which had contented the bishop of Constan- 
tinople.* He did not indeed live to reap the fruit 
of his flattery ; but notwithstanding his declara- 
tion, that the title of universal bishop was repug- 
nant to the spirit of the gospel, and that whoever 
assumed it was the forerunner of Antichrist, it was 
in a few years assumed by one of his successors, 
and assumed, too, when the decree of the emperor, 
conjoining with it the right of superintending the 
Christian church, rendered it infinitely more in- 
compatible, with the religion of Him, whose king- 
dom was not of this world, than it had been, when 
the piety or the pride of Gregory regvded it with 
indignation and with horror, f 

But although the popes thus obtained the vic- 
tory over the patriarch of Constantinople, they saw 
that he might resume the contest, if no means were 
devised eflFectually to prevent it ; and they were 
thus led to assert, that the government of the 
church had, by divine authority, been committed 
to Peter, the prince of the apostles ; that this go- 
vernment he had transmitted to his successors the 
bishops of Rome, and that their right to rule had 
therefore no connection with views of human ex- 
pediency, but rested upon the appointment of Hea- 

♦ Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

Vol. VIII. p. 21 1. Chap. 46. Campbeirs Lectures, Vol. II. p. 61-66. 

f Greg. Ep. Lib. vi Ep. 30. Canipbeirs Lectures, Vol. II. p. ?2. 
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ven, and could not be disputed or resisted without intrDdnc- 
the guilt of impiety.* Tl ^ 

From the period at which they successfully pro- 
pagated this bold doctrine, the popes met with little 
resistance to the supremacy of their spiritual juris^ 
diction ; and they soon had the policy to include in 
their empire the governments and the monarchs of 
Europe. 

Invested with dominion over the churches of the 
earth, they determined that their sovereignty should 
be more than nominal. They employed part of 
the wealth which, by artifices often the most shock- 
ing and detestable, they had acquired, in sending 
to different countries, men devoted to their inte* 
rest ; and where their power had been already re- 
cognized, they secured the co-operation of the most 
considerable prelates, by conferring upon them ho- 
nours, which could raise them in the public esti- 
mation, only in the degree in which they excited 
veneration for those who conferred them.f 

I have given this slight view of the origin and 
progress of the papal power, because it will ac- 
count for the changes which were introduced into 

* Dr Campbel], in his Lectures upon Ecclesiastical History, has, 
with his usual learning and acuteness, traced the gradual elevation of 
the popes, till they became the rulers of the church. See also Gib- 
bon's History. 

f Father Paul on Beneficiary Matters. This most interesting work 
should, be read by all who wish to form accurate notions of the gra- 
dual corruption of religion in Europe. 

9 
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introduc:^ the chuTch of Scotland, and for the establishment of 
that monstrous system, the nature of which I shall 
attempt to appreciate, and which the Reformation, 
wherever it was introduced, happily destroyed. 

The pope$ At what time the church of Rome first extend- 

sttempt to , 

subject the ed its influence to Scotland, it is difficult to ascer- 
Scotland, tain. The records of these remote ages are so few 
and inaccurate, that we must be guided by conjec- 
ture rather than by truth, if we attempt minutely to 
illustrate them.* There is, however, reason to be- 
lieve, that so early as the fifth century, an emissary 
had been despatched by the pontiff to examine the 
state, and to regulate the polity of the Scodsh 
church. Palladius, our historians affirm, received 
a commission from Celestine, the reigning pope, 
and undertook the long and perilous journey, that 
he might spread the light of religion, and obliterate 
the errors of Pelagius, which had been extensively 
disseminated in Britain. 

To Palladius many have ascribed the introduc- 
tion of the order of bishops into Scotland. The 
ground upon which this opinion rests is not suffi- 
cient decisively to establish it, although it is making 
an unreasonable effort for setting it aside, to insinu- 
ate, as for this purpose has been done, that Scotland 
was not the country to which Palladius was sent.f 

* Innes's Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the Northern 
parts of Scotland, Vol. II. 

f Fordun's Scotichronicon, Vol. I. Lib. iii. chap, viii* Prosper. Chron. 
Boeihius's Annals. Buchanan, Lib. 5. Buchanan's Preface to Knox, p. 
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We know from tradition, that he resided and intnduc 
exercised his mission in that district which now!!Z-y^ 
composes the shire of Kincardine. The place in 
which his ashes were deposited is still covered by 
the ruins of a chapel bearing his name ; and pious 
Christians, for many ages, repaired to the sacred 
sepulchre, that they might expiate their sins, and 
implore his intercession. 

We may, therefore, consider Palladius as having 
effectually opened that intercourse with Rome, 
which every day became more frequent ; and how- 
ever pure were his own motives, or however stre- 
nuous and successful were his efforts in the sacred 
cause which he was desirous to promote, — ^and every 
testimony perpetuates the blamelessness of his life, 
and the sincerity of his zeal, — he paved the way for 
that attack which was made upon the liberty of the 
church, and for that slavery to which Scotland was 
afterwards reduced.* 

From the aera of his arrival, the pope was re* 
garded, by the inhabitants of Scotland, as the head 
of the church. They occasionally applied to him 
to remove their doubts, or to decide their contro- 
versies ; and his dictates were received with a de- 
gree of veneration, which prepared those who re- 

X 1-13. Spottiswoode, B. i. p. 7. Skinner's Ecclesiastical Histoiy of 
Scotland, Vol. I. Lloyd's Histof7 of Church Government, quoted by 
Maitland in Vol. I. of his History of Scotland. Usher's Antiquities 
of the British Churches, p. 417, &c. 
^ Forduh. Buchanan. Spottiswoode, p. 7. 
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introduc vered them for that humiliating subjection, which 
^ ' was rapidly extending over the western nations of 
Europe. 

But this subjection was not, in Scotland, the ef- 
fect of one attempt, or the work of one age. The 
people of that country long considered their sub- 
mission to the pope as completely voluntary ; and 
when he endeavoured to alter what they esteemed 
as sacred, they resolutely asserted the right of judg- 
ing for themselves, adhering, in opposition to his 
entreaties, his injunctions, and his threatenings, to 
those principles and observances which had beeti 
transmitted to them by their fethers.* - 
Resisted in Of this manly sense of independence, there are 
points ij many instances in the history of Scotland j and as 
these instances strikingly illustrate the national 
character, and the daring, ambitious, and persever- 
ing spirit of the papal sovereignty, I shall mention 
some of them, by which the feelings and the pas- 
sions, at the period of their occurrence, were most 
strongly excited. 

In the original institution of the church of Scot- 
land, provision had been made for regarding, with 
peculiar solemnity, and distinguishing, by peculiar 
professions of religious reverence, the time at which 
the awful events of Christ's siiflFering, death, and* 
resurrection, were conceived to have taken place. 
From whatever source this practice derived its ori- 
gin, it became necessary, after it was adopted, to 
fix on the precise day upon which the solemni- 



vanous 
points I 
the deigy. 
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ties connected with it, should be observed ; and it iBtn»^- 
is melancholy to think that, about a point so friro* < 
kxis, the unity of the church was dissolved, and the 
most violent controversies long maintained. 

The founders of the Scotish church di£Fered 
from the church of Rome, respecting the rule for 
determining Easter ; and the first strenuous efforts 
which the popes made in Scotland, had for thar 
object to abolish this distinction, and to produce 
conformity to the Romish ritual. But the clergy 
of this distant country listened with aversion, and 
with horror, to the proposal of the pontiff. They 
considered their mode of observmg Easter as rest- 
ing upon the same authority with religion itself ; 
and, convinced that the admisssion of any alteratioa 
in this mode would not be less impious than the 
abpiratioB of their faith, they adhered to their ori« 
ginal practice with a firmness which, had it been 
umfbrmly exerted, would have saved their church 
from the pollution of superstition, and their coun* 
try from the spiritaal darkness, in which, for 
ages, it was Involved. To the remonstrances 
and the reasonings of successive popes, they lent 
an inattentive or a disobedient ear. The letters 
written from Rome they neglected, or, from un- 
willingness to contend with the popes, they modest- 
ly declined to answer j and when, at a subsequent 
period,! they were summoned to attend a council 
held in Northumberland, at which this pdnt was 

VOJL I. B 
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introdac- to be disputed, they steadily supported their opi-' 
'/nion, not staggered by the declaration, that the Ro* 
man mode was sanctioned by St Peter ; a declara- 
tion which settled the faith of the monarch who 
presided, and drew from him the honest acknow- 
ledgment—^" Since St Peter is the door-keeper of 
the kingdom of heaven, I will follow his rule in 
every thing, lest^ when I come to the gate of Para- 
dise, the door shall be shut against me/** 

The decision of the monarch ^vas followed by the 
acquiescence of the majority of his church; but 
much dissension was created. Colman, a native of 
Scotland, who had settled in Northumberland, and 
was regarded with the highest reverence, rather than, 
conform to what he disapproved, resigned his pas- 
toral office, and was welcomed by his countrymen 
with a cordiality and a veneration which amply re- 
warded his fortitude, and illustrated the zeal with 
which they had espoused what he had so disinterest* 
edly refused to abjure.f 

After the emperors had acknowledged the papal 
supremacy, the popes, as I observed, enlarged their 
pretensions ; and they had the address to select emis-* 
saries admirably qualified to discharge, with fidelity, 
the trust which was committed to them* In the 



* Bedc^ Lib. iii. Rapin's Account of tbe Church of Northumber- 
land, rn the first volume of his History of England, fol. edit Sppttis- 
woode, Book i. p. 2. and 17. Dairy mple's Collections, p. 46. 

f Spottiswoode's History of the Church of Scotland, p. 18. Dal* 
rymple's Collections, p. 46, 47. 
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end of the seventh centiuy, Boniface, bishop of^"**?^ 
MentZy distinguished himself by the success with ^ 
which he laboured to increase the number of 
churc^hes subjected to Rome. Through a great 
part of Germany, he prevailed upon the inhabitants 
to venerate the pope as the representative of God, 
and in all ecclesiastical matters to submit to his de- 
cision; In the course of his progress, he met with 
two natives of Scotland, who had been led to esta* 
"blish themselves in a foreign country. They had 
carried with them the religious opinions in which 
they had been educated ; and they had penetration 
to discern, that the doctrines inculcated by the 
bishop, tended to corrupt or to overthrow these opi- 
nions. They did not preserve in silence this convic- 
tion. They probably dreaded, that what was at* 
tempted in Germany, would soon be attempted in 
their own nation ; and they endeavoured to avert so 
formidable an evil, by inveighing against Boni&ce, 
as a corrupter of Christianity. The grounds upon 
- which they rested this heavy charge, they explicitly 
stated : *^ They blamed him because he studied to 
bring men under subjection to the pope, and not to 
the obediience of Christ ; because he sought to esta- 
bli^ a sovereign authority in the pope's person, as 
if he were the only successor of the apostles, where- 
as, all bishops were their successors as well as he ; 
because he instituted the practice of saying masses 
for the dead^ of erecting images in churches^ and ot 
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introduo. mtrodudtig nim unkAcywn ai the purest tmei of 

Had these $entimeat$ cootinufid to be the senti- 
m^x^ of Chri&tendoiQt the fight of divkbe truth woohi 
nerer have heea ejitioguisbed^ and had the clergy 
of Scotland mxt^ the wisdc^po^ and the fortitude of 
their fore^n representatives^ they would have bad 
the high honour of aiserting the spiritual liberty of 
mai&kind^ and of pre$erying that iadepexidence, 
inrhich, in comnioa with the clergy of other churches, 
they offered a$ the expree^ion of their homage^ upcm 
the.bIood-9takied akar of popi^ intolerance andpeis 
l^ecution* 

But tb^e W2i» one ca^ise, in which the Scoti$h 
clergy made a xmxkly^ though ineiectual resi«^w:e 
tQ the tyranny of Roiue, which ought not to be coij- 
cealed ; a cause to which allusioDk ha4 hem xnade by 
the divines who opposed the bishop of M&atsi j for, 
kk addition to the charges ag9in9t hini^ whkh hftve 
been ahready laentioned, they accused him of con- 
taminatuig the religion of Chriet, by declaring hos- 
tility againsit the marriages of the clergy, and exalt- 
ing toO" much a state of celibacy- 

In the epistles of St Paul, written at a period 

> when s^erin^ was the portioa of all who attached 

theni;9elve$, to Chri$tiaa;uty, there are expres^ons 

showiing the: i^citudei with which the apoatle 

• Spottiswoode^ Book i, p. 20. Some, particoJars of Boniface's mis- 
sion may be $een in Brandt's History of the Reformation in the 
Low Countries, Vol. I. p. 4. London edition of 1720. 
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difisuaded from fomuag relaticms, thati under the] 
unfortunate circumstances in which the rnnvAif^!"^ ^ 
were placed, could only increase their misery, or 
proye a snare for their defection from their Christ** 
ian profession. The same cause continued, for 
several ages, to exert an extensive influoice upon 
the disciples of Christ. The persecutions of the 
heathen emperors deterred numbers from entering 
into the matrimonial state ; and many who were 
revered as martyrs had abstained from it. 

The respect which the real virtues of these men 
naturally excited, was extended to those parts of 
their conduct which afforded no example for imita* 
tion. Hence celibacy early began to be regarded 
as indicating the most sublime sanctity ; smd the 
union of the platonic philosophy with the doctrines 
pf the gospel, fortified every sentiment which tend- 
ed to produce or to cherish contempt for the body, 
considered, under that visionary system, as the great 
enemy to the divine life. 

In the darkness of superstition, such an opinion 
gained strength ; and the obligation of celibacy was 
represented as peculiarly incumbent upon that or- 
der of men, who had professed to withdraw their 
attention and their affections from this world, that, 
with undistracted zeal, they might guide their fel- 
low-creatures to the enjoyment of the next. 

The Roman pontiffs, constantly aiming at the 
establishment of y)iritual and temporal dominion, 
soon perceived how much their, views would \)e pro- 
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intBodue. moted, by stamping, with their sacred authority, 
.^this false and pernicious doctrine. Eager to exalt 
the character, to increase the wealth, and to enlarge 
the power of the prieisthood, they were neverthe- 
less sensible, that if the holy men who composed it 
were permitted to form the tenderest connections 
which give delight to human life, cares quite dis- 
tinct from those which, as priests, should engross 
them, might occupy their minds ; and that the spirit 
of their order, and anxiety to aggrandize it, might 
be lost in parental solicitude, or in that earnestness 
with which all, who are not sunk in depravity, pro- 
mote the prosperity and comfort of those to whom 
they are united by the closest ties of affection. 

To form, then, the priesthood into one great body, 
animated by one soul, and keeping steadily in view 
one object, marriage to them was proscribed. The 
pope saw that they would not only thus become 
more completely devoted to the advancement of his 
most daring schemes, b\it that he would be able, 
with greater ease, to appropr ate, for his own pur- 
poses, part of the affluence which they would ra- 
pidly acquire. No plan of papal ambition, how- 
ever, was regarded with greater indignation, or was 
more strenuously resisted. The bfest feelings, and the 
strongest inclinations of our nature, even supersti- 
tion, in the fulness of its empire, was unable at once 
to eradicate ; and the most pious, the most exem- 
plary, and the most esteemed of the priesthood, 
those of them who were most eager for the mo- 
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xality, and for the real dignity of their brethren, intwdu*. 
strenuously opposed the authority by which it was , '^ ^ 
enjoined. 

In the tenth century, this subject was keenly 
agitated in Britain. Dunstan, the tool of Rome, a 
man of consummate hypocrisy and boundless ambi- 
tion, who succeeded in acquiring ascendancy over 
several of the kings under whom he lived, took 
every method to bring obloquy upon the married 
clergy. With an inhumanity, most suitable to the 
cause in which he was engaged, he compelled them 
to separate from their femilies, or to renounce the 
benefices by which alone they could provide for 
their support. A council was called to accomplish 
more effectually the designs of this savage prelate. 
The council was attended by at least one deputy 
from the church of Scotland, charged with the sen- 
timents of his brethren ; and to his immortal honour 
he pleaded, although he pleaded in vain, the cause 
of nature, of reason, of policy, and of religion. His 
arguments, addressed to the common sense, to the na- 
tural affections, and to the secret wishes of those who 
heard him, made upon their minds a deep impres- 
sion. Dunstan was alarmed, and he scrupled not, 
by the exertion of power, or by the aid of the most 
contemptible and shai7;:^fuHmposture, to silence any 
farther opposition to his favourite scheme.* 

* Spottiswoode, B. i. p. 27. Collier's Ecclesiastical History, Vo|. 
I. folio. Hume's History of England, Vol. I. in his account of tlie 
Heptarchy. Petrie's History of the Catholic Church, published at tkji 
Hague, 16C2, Part L p. 227, 228. » 
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intTo4uc* But the clergy, not satiriied ^h thdr own ef* 
^ ' -y w forts, often cordially joined with the civil power in 
sis^'^by resisting the oppression of the popes, or of those 
Md^^Sesi. ^^^ sought to undermine the independence of the 
'^^^^^ Scotish church. 

combined. Jn the progress of the hierarchy to the foraa 
which in succeeding ages it assumed, various orders 
of priests were gradually introduced. The presi- 
dents of the colleges of presbyters were soon re- 
garded as invested with a more distinguished rank, 
and were honoured with the peculiar appellation of 
bishops. When the bishops of the difierent churches 
met together upon great occasions, to decide upon 
the doctrines, the ceremonies, or the heresies of 
Christians, the equality which had at first subsisted 
amongst them was 'destroyed by the exaltation of 
the most distinguished of their number ; who, from 
their residence in the capital cities of the nations to 
which they belonged, were styled metropolitans^ or, 
from their superior dignity in the church, arch- 
bishops."* As the privilege of ordaining deacons 
and priests had been restricted to the bishops, the 
consecration of prelates came, by analogy, to be 
. considered as the province of the metropolitans in 
those countries, into which this high order had been 
introduced. No metropolitans having been recog- 

* Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, French transla- 
tion by Courayer, B, ii. Vol. I. p. 346, 347. Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 
145, 146. Campbell's Lectures, Vol. I. p. 284. Barrow's Treatise 
of the Pope's Supremacy, p. 660 — 662. 
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lilted m Scotlamli the bUhopi of that Mlioi^ ivomiii 
z> desire not to diiseiit frcnatbe pracdce of themott^^ZJ^^ 
considerable states in Cfarittendoin, had sametiiiiee 
applied to the archbishops of York> to countesaiiGe, 
bj their presence, the solemn dedication of the 
Scotbh prelates to the episcopal office* This, how- 
ever, implied no acknowledgment of any right of 
controul in the archbishop of York, and no right 
was for a long dme founded upon it.* 

But after the church of Scotland, from its in- 
creasing affluence, dazzled the eyes of ambition, the 
primates of York claimed this privilege of conse- 
crating, and disputed the validity of any consecration 
which their authority had not sanctioned. 

When this claim was urged, ^e clergy and the 1159. 
sovereigns of Scotland were filled with indignation. 
They saw that the consequence of admitting it would 
•be the complete subjectiixi of their church : a con- 
sequence attended, with evils of sufficient magnitude 
to justify every attempt to prevent it. The steadi- 
ness with which the claim was resisted, reflects the 
highest credit upon the manliness and good sense 
of our ancient clergy. Even when it assumed the 
form most calculaEted to oveai^we their resolution — 
an archbishq) of York, despairing of success, un- 
less strengthened by influence more power&l than 
his own, having prevailed upon the pope to issue 
a bull, conferring on him the title and the rights 
of the metropolitan of Scotland — the king and the 

* Dtlrymple's Collections, p. 249, 243. 
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intradnc clcTgy, uiiaw6tl by the superstitious reverence unlh 
^ ^^- which they bad been accustomed to bend in sub-^ 
imssicm to the mandates of Rome, or making this 
reverence yield to the imperious necessity of defendi^ 
ing their privileges, refused to pay to the bull any 
deference or respect; This firmness was finally 
crowned with the victory which it deserved. The 
pope, convinced that they would never yield to the 
church of England, repented of having rashly in- 
terfered to compel them ; and to compensate for 
his partiality to the archbishop of York, he granted 
them full power to consecrate their own bi^ops* 
Notwithstanding tl|is decision, the claim was raiewed 
at .a time, when it was expected, that the anxiety of 
the Scotish clergy to deliver their sovereign from 
his captivity in En^and, would have taken away all 
desire of resistance. The bishops, however, with un- 
shaken resolution declared, that they had never yield- 
ed subjection to the English church, and that they 
never would.* 
^^^ The kings of Scotland also distinguished them- 
n^rof selves, by their opposition to the insolence and the 
Scotland, tyranny of the popes. 

After the pontiffs had been acknowledged as the 
heads of the Christian community, as the successors 
of St Peter, and the vicegerents of God, it became 

♦ Fordun's Scotichronicon, Vol. I. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 38. 
Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. I. Dalrymple's Annals, quarto edition, 
Vol. I. p. 18. Skinner's Ecdessiasticat History, Vol. I. Chalmer*s 
Caledonia, VoU I. Buchanan, Lib. Sept. Buchanan's Preface to 
Knox. Petrie's Hist. Part I. p. 378. . > 
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common to soSeit their confirmation of the dection inMdue^ 
to the vacant sees in the various countries subjected f^ 
to thar authority. For ages this was considered in 
its true light, as an expression of homage, and a re« 
spedtful deference to dieir spiritual exaltation. But 
as ambition is seldom satisfied while any thing re- 
mains to be acquired, the popes gradually urged 
that they had a right to nominate to the most lucra* 
tive benefices ; and actually bestowed them upon 
their own dependents, often in direct opposition to 
the sovereigns who had before possessed the power 
of conferring them. 

We cannot wonder that, even in ages of the 
gloon^t superstition, such usurpation should have 
kindled the most decided spirit of resistance. It 
did so in several of our princes, who acted with a 
vigour, which, under happitf circumstances, and in 
a more refined period, would have prevented any 
farther attempts to controul or to destroy thar,pre« 
rogative. In the reign of William, which extended 
through the latter part of the twelfth, and the begin* 
ning of the thirteenth century, the bishopric d St 
Andrews having become vacant, the king, aware of 
the importance of filling, with a person attached to 
himself, an office ^hich conferred such ample powef 
of influencing the public nund, determined to pro- 
cure the election of Hugh, his own chaplain, in whose 
loyalty he placed implicit confidence. The chapter, 
however, either from a desire of thwarting the king, 
and thus asserting that independence of jhe civil 
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introduc- authority which tfa^y were aiuoous to eltlMiii^ or 
^^^ ^ f from real admiration of the person whom they had 
selected, cho^e Johd^ ^ uTnamed the Scot» a man bom 
in England, though probably descended from an* 
cestors who had migrated from Scotland. By tfata 
bold step, the power of the Mate and that of the 
church were engaged in a struggle for superiority* 
William resolved that the authority of the sceptm 
should be effectually asserted* He procured, by the 
assistance of the bishop of Glasgow, the nomination 
of Hugh ; and he immediately seized the revenues 
of the see, till a decision favourable to his wishes 
should be obtained. John appealed «to Rome. His 
appeal, as recognizing the rights of the popes to in<- 
terfere, was, agreeably to an established maxim of 
the papal court, most graciously received. The 
election of his rival was annulled, and the legate 
was enjoined to make enquiry into the election of 
John. 

In conformity to his instructions, the legate called 
an assembly of theScotish clergy, declared in favour 
of John, and actually consecrated him. . The king 
was not intimidated by this defiance. Although he 
saw that his resistance would bring upon him all 
the weight of papal censure, be banished the bishop 
approved by the pope, together with the most active 
of his adherents. Irritated by an intrepidity upon 
which he had not calculated, and of which the ab- 
ject submission of continentalJEiurope had prevented 
him from forming a eonceptkai, the legate laid the 
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diocese of €r Andrews under an mterdict, and thus i^mo^ 
turned agamst the sovereign the most powerfbtu 
fVf^^ee of his subjects. William had the magna- 
nteiity to pay to this as little respect as he had done 
tx> the arrogant consecration which preceded it ; and 
it thus became necessary for the pope directly to 
interfere, in vindicatit>n of his mysterious and op- 
pressive authority. He commanded the clergy to 
instal John^ and to yield him clerical obedience with* 
in a^t days after receiving the mandate ; peremp^ 
feorily enjoankig them to obey God and the holy 
church, that was himself, rather than man, if the 
king, ather of his own accord, or by the counsel of 
wicked men, should continue refractory. Not satis- 
fied with excommunicating Hugh, the candidate proi- 
posed by the king, he invested Roger, a violent 
and intriguing archbishop of York, with legatine 
powers, authori2mg him to excommunicate Wilfiam 
himself, and thus withdraw from him the allegiance 
and the affections of his people. 

The king remained inflexible ; and, by doing so, 
presented a singular contrast to the conduct of 
Henry 11. of England, who was his contempo- 
rary. At the very period at which the Scotish 
sovereign so firmly asserted his prerogative, that 
intelligent, and, for the age in which he lived, ac- 
complished prince, unable to resist the pope, or tO' 
counteract the reverence for the holy see which his 
subjects entertamed, was conipelkd; in order to 
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save his throne, to perfoAn %iiomiiudu8 pena&ce^ at 
'die shrine of the haughtjr and turbulent Becket. 

There is reason to believe, that John beheld, with 
the deepest regret, the melancholy consequences 
which resulted from his Section ; and that, guided by 
principles, and actuated by feelings, which exalt his 
character, and transmit him to posterity as worthy 
of the promotion which had been int^ided for him, 
he was earnestly desirous to restore peace, by with- 
drawing his pretensions. As it is always delightful 
to contemplate the fair side of human nature, more 
particularly when it is presented where there could 
be little hope of beholding it, I would gladly ac- 
quiesce in the account of one of the most judicious 
and candid of our historians, that the moderation 
of John was applauded by the pontiff, who, desiring 
to emulate it, consented to retract his awful denun- 
ciations, and to approve the resolution of the king. 
But it is too apparent that the reverse was the case ; 
that he insisted that John should continue his op- 
position, and that he even threatened him with the 
utmost severity of censure if he dared to disobey. 

The archbishop of York, who had been exas- 
perated by the opposition nuide to his pretensions 
respecting consecration, gratified his resentment, 
while he discharged what he conceived to be his 
duty. He laid the kingdom under an interdict, and 
the most unhappy effects would, in all likelihood, 
have resulted, had not the pope, at this critical pe- 
riod, terminated his career of earthly ambition. The 
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succeeding pop^ either aihniring the intrepidity/ or 
alarmed at the obstinacy of William, listened with T^ ^^ 
aridity to his desire of reconciliation, and rewarded 
the earnestness with which he professed to seek it, by 
virtually condemning his own predecessor ; for he 
proposed as a compromise, that both candidates 
should leave the field j it bdng understood that the 
king's chaplain should, immediately afier, receive the 
sanction which had so Icmg been denied to him. 
The king, thus gaining his object, did not advert to 
the artifice of the pope. He probably did not dis* 
cem that the contest, which had so happily termi- 
nated, might be revived against a future monarch, 
and even be rendered more formidable, by William 
having received from Rome what belonged to him 
as the sovereign of Scotland.^ 

While some of the Scotish princes thus guarded 
against the power, others attempted to set limits to 
the avarice of the church of Rome, by which she 
was no less distinguished, than by the ambition 
which marked her councils. It is impossible to 
read the ecclesiastical history of the dark ages, with- 
out amazement at the scandalous devices' to which 
the popes had recourse for draining the treasures 
of Europe. Crusades, holy wars, and contributions 
for promoting the jgreat objects of religion, were all 
employed to fill the treasury of the papal court. 



* Fordun's Scotichronicon, Vol. I. Spottiawood, Book ii. p. S9# 
Dalrymple'o AnnnlSi Vol. L under William's reign« Chalmerses Cale- 
ilonia. 
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intndwv aad to GODTert Chirndattltjr into a hunthre systaBflr 

^2J?!±.6f finance.* 

The pope had required the clergy of Scotland to 
pay to Henry the king ol England a tenth of their 
bendices, under pretence of enabling him to send 
forces to the Holy Land. Aies:ander IIL, who 
tlien sat upon the thrcme, refused to permk the 
money to be gi?en. Ahhough be heartily appro* 
ved wresdng from the profane hands of the infik 
dels, the country which bad been honoured by the 
residence and ministry of our Saviour, and be 
was dettammed to send some champions to exhaust 
their fortunes, and lose their lives in this infatuated 
enterprize, he would not allow a foreign sovereign 
to impose a tax upon his people. But although, m 
this instance, Alexander di^layed theintrejad spirit 
of an independent monarch, and was entified to the 
gratitude of his subjects, bis life yir^ks emtnttered by 
dissensions, to which the insolence of the popes and 
of his owa clergy gave rise. The priesthood che- 
rished against him th& most inveterate hatred ; and 
when, by an unhappy accident, he was deprived of 
his Kfe, they represented his death as a judgment 
of the Almighty. How opposite was the spirit which 
kd to such afli opinion, from that which dictated the 
g«ierousand manly decision of Fordun ! This his- 
torian, after reviewing the many virtues of the de- 
parted monarch, concludes with these striking 
words, evidently alluding to the superstitious and 
uncharitable judgment which had been industrious- 

* Barrow's Treatise of the Pope'i Supremacy, p. 676. 
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ly circulated ; ^^ let no one question the salvation introduc 
of this king, because of his violent death ; he who ^. ■ ^ -> 
has lived well cannot die ill/'* 

After having thus detailed, with the deepest in-cauMt 
terest, a few of those efforts which were made to as- dered duU* 
sert the liberties of our countrymen, and to preserve S^Sdy 
some faint conceptions of sound policy, and of i^."»«fis«^«^ 
tional religion, it is painful to state that these efforts 
soon ceased, and to contemplate that complete sub- 
jection to papal dominion, which existed for seve. 
ral centuries before the reformation. 

We might have been inclined to hope, that the 
sentiments of independence which were so long che- 
rished in Scotland, would, in process of time, have 
acquired additional strength. They were so plainly 
in harmony with almost the very instincts of our 
nature, so conformable to the clearest dictates 
of our reason, and so obviously conducive to the ac- 
complishment of the great ends which the institution 
of society was intended to accomplish, that it is at 
first difficult to conceive how they could have been 
eradicated. But there were causes which sufficient- 
ly explain what is so much to be deplored, and 
account for that degradation to which Scotland, 
with the greatest nations of Europe, was for a sea- 
son reduced. 

For ages after the influx of the Gothic nations ignorance, 
ifito the most enlightened countries of the world, 

• ForJun's Scotichronicon, Lib. x. chap. 40. Vol. II. p, ^28. 
Dalr> mple's Annale, under the reign of Alexander III. 
VOL. I, C 
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intro^iic. the inhabitahts were nearly in a savage ^tate. Scot* 
land was peopled by numerous tribes, having few 
or no bonds of union; aiid the continuance of 
the most cruel and rancorous hostilities, checked 
every approach to the civilization, which upfolds 
the faculties and exalts the nature of man. Even 
after the extinction of the Pictish sovereignty, by 
which the people were reduced under the subjec- 
tion of one monarch, the ignorance of their former 
condition remained. They were cut oflF from all 
access to the treasures of ancient knowledge ; and 
the haughty and contemptuous oppression of weal- 
thy nobles, spread brutality and intellectual dark- 
ness over the great mass of the community. Nor 
did these powerful barons exceed, in the desire of 
mental cultivation, the multitude whom they de- 
graded. The sports of the field, or the hereditary 
feuds of families, which, at a period when the bands 
of government were feeble, were avenged by the 
parties whose pride or whose passions were exa- 
sperated, fully engrossed their attention ; and so 
far were they from having felt the elevating love 
of science, that the niost considerable of them could 
not subscribe, or even read the acts, to which^ h\ 
their public capacity, they gave their assent. A na^ 
tion in which ignorance was thus diffused and pre- 
served, opened a wide field for the artifices of the 
interested and the ambitious, more particularly 
when these artifices were veiled under the apparent 
buniility of affected piety and devotion, 
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The religious feelings, except perhaps in the very intnxhw. 
lowest state of human depression, exist with much ^ ^ ^ 
strength, and give a decided direction to the conduct, supcnti- 
The hope or the dread of futurity is interwoven in our 
constitution ; and the apprehension to which the con^ 
sciousness of guilt, when connected with hereafter, 
gives rise, creates a strong tendency to listen with re- 
verence and with acquiescence, to whatever is calcu* 
lated to remove it, or to render all apprehension un- 
necessary. In such a state, superstition rapidly gains 
ground ; and it is certain that the popes, with much 
dexterity, availed themselves of it. After having 
converted it into a powerful ally, they threw aside 
every restraint, and advanced pretensions so indecent, 
and in such direct opposition to the spirit and the pre- 
cepts of that pure religion from which they profess- 
ed to derive the sanctified character with which 
they had invested themselves, that had there been 
even the slightest dawn of intellectual light, they 
must have been detested as the most impious and 
the most destructive impostors. 

But the successors of St Peter were perhaps Activity 
chiefly indebted, for the complete establishment of 2Je monaL 
their overbearing and pernicious influence, to the*^^^'^*^ 
unwearied zeal, and the interested labours of the 
monastic orders. These orders took their rise from 
circumstances naturally leading to the principles 
which they avowed ; and continuing, for a consider- 
able period, to act in conformity to these principles, 
they gradually increased in wealth and in power. 
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latnanc- dll^ in the end, they gave a new form to the com-' 

'^'^'•^muiutyofChristendom.* 

Th^ dreadful persecutions which afflicted the 
infancy of Christianity, induced numbers to seek 
security in the most dreary solitudes. After this 
motive, which rendered such conduct so reasonable, 
fortunately could no longer influence the converts, 
partly from a propensity in human nature to sub- 
stitute bodily mortification for purity of heart, 
and partly from that union to which I have al- 
ready alluded, between the sublime doctrines of the 
gospel, and the fanciful speculations of the Platomc 
philosophy, the idea was fondly cherished, and, in 
the delusion of enthusiasm, eagerly carried into 
practice, that an austere and sequestered mode 
of life was in the highest degree &vourable for 
obtaining intimate conimunion with the Deity, and 
for producing that sanctity of mind and conduct, 
to which such communion, it was conceived, could 
not fail to give rise. But the love of society is so 
strongly fixed in the breast, that it can never, in 
any great body of men, be thoroughly rooted out. 
Accordingly, when the first fervour of a heated 
imagination had abated, the pride of mortifica- 
tion, which derives its most exquisite enjoyment 
from the applause and the veneration of that world 

* Father Paul's Treatise on Beneficiary Matters, p. 9, of a Tnoisla- 
tion attached to History of Council of Trent, translated by Brent. 
Mosheim, V. I. p. 223. Campbell, Vol. 11. p. 143, 144. Jortin's lU- 
narks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 11. p. 11, 12. ' 
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which it professes to despise and to forsake, began intmdue. 
to operate, inducing these fanatics to associate with^^^^ 
each other, and, although theyabstakied from tern- 
poral avocations, to choose, as the scene upon which 
their abstinence was displayed, places frequented 
by those who could not attain such sublimity of 
devotion* The consequence, which in a dark age 
was to be expected, resulted from this change, 
which piety or ambition suggested. The multi- 
tude, totally ignorant of the nature and the bene- 
ficence of the Supreme Being, and of the only 
rational service which can be offered to him, re- 
garded the rigid virtues, or rather errors of the 
monks, with peculiar reverence ; considered their 
self-denial as entitling them to esteem and charity ; 
and, with the most strange inconsistency, loaded 
them with wealth, the most effectual instrument for 
destroying the sentiments and abolishing the prac- 
tices which had excited veneration. 

Scotland had not escaped from the influence of 
monkish piety. Many individuals, soon after the 
introduction of Christianity, had retired from the 
pursuits and occupations ^of life; and, devoting 
themselves to solitude, had only occasionally relin- 
quished it, that they might diffuse and enforce the 
religion to which they had been converted.* About 
the middle, or the end of the sixth century, Co« 
lumba, who holds so distinguished a place'iii the 

* Fi^rdon's Scotichromcon. Buchanui. Hpluishecl't CbrMicIe. 
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itttrodtte- religious history of the northern parts of Britaun, 
^^ advised that they should be gathered into colleges 
or cloisters, and that rules should be prescribed to 
them.* For a long period after their institution, 
they preserved the simplicity, and continued in the 
poverty to ^^hich they had been originally attached^ 
But they were gradually corrupted. The super^ 
stition of the times led those who were actuated by 
it, to bestow on cloisters the most valuable pos- 
sessions ; and their inhabitants had not fortitude to 
resist the ensnaring and seducing power of pros* 
perity. 

For the vast increase of their temporal re- 
sources, they were indebted to some of the best 
of our ancient monarchs. David I., who ren- 
dered his reign illustrious by his equitable ad- 
ministration, and by the anxiety with which he 
promoted the welfare of his people, was unfortu- 
nately induced, by his religious prejudices, to aug- 
ment an evil, which the soundest policy should have 
rendered him eager to diminish. He made the 
most profuse additions to the wealth of the clergy, 
but more •particularly of the monks ; he rebuilt 
the monasteries, which the ravages of time or of 
war had destroyed ; and he increased the number 
of them by new foundations. The eflfects of this 
liberality were equally prejudicial to the welfare of 
his kingdojB, and to the persons to whom it 

* Spottiswoode's Histoiy, Book i. p. 9. 
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was e:£tended. By thus diminishing the revenaes intradne. 
and estates of the crown, it has been asserted thatt!7 
he reduced his successors to difficulties which they 
attempted to lessen or remove, by unwarrantably 
forfeiting the domains of their noblest subjects, 
by oppressing the great body of the people,' and 
by undertaking predatory excursions into England, 
in which the flower of the youth was cut oflF, while 
the sovereigns^ themselves not unfrequently fell a 
sacrifice to the fury of their enemies.* That this 
account has been in some degree exaggerated by 
the imaginations of the historians who have trans* 
mitted it, is not improbable. There certainly re- 
mained to succeeding monarchs sufficient affluence 
to enable them to multiply monasteries ; but, after 
making every abatement, the impolicy of the royal 
grants admits not of a doubt. 

If these grants thus injured the prosperity of the 
kingdom, they were no less injurious to the monks 
who received them j for they took from them the 
virtues by which they had formerly been distin- 
guished, destroyed all inclination to cultivate their 
minds, and introduced sensuality into the seats o( 
devotion. Spottiswoode indeed complauis, that the 
writers who condemn the monarch, did so be* 
cause the monastic orders afterwards degenerated, 
and that they thus reasoned from an accidental 
abuse to the impropriety of what was abused; a 

^Holioshed's Cbronicley Vol I. BuchanaDi Lib. Sept. Dlivid 
Buchanan'a Prefiice to Knox's History, p. 18. 
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introduc- mode of ari?uinff vhich. he instly obsenres, imcrht 
* be employed against the most valuable blessing? 
that we have received from the bounty of heaven**" 
But the enlightened prelate might have seen^- that 
this plea could not here be conclusively urged.. 
The'direct tendency of these gifts of the sovereign 
was to produce the degeneracy which followed; 
and therefore thef9i. wisdom of the gifts was most 
properly arraigned. Let it not, however, be for- 
gotten, that, in the case of David, die liberality 
which has been reprobated proceeded from the most 
sincere, though mistaken piety ; and let us not, as we 
pass, withhold the tribute due to a monarch, who 
deserves to be held in grateftil veneration, — ^for he 
was the Father of his people. When he died, says 
Buchanan^ who had certainly little inclination to 
flatter royalty, his subjects mourned, not as if they 
had been deprived of a king, but of a most indul* 
gent parent. That their love was well-founded 
cannot be doubted, when we read the eloquent and 
affecting representation, which the same historian 
has given of his character. ** As he equalled the 
best of former kings in war, he excelled them in 
the pursuits of j^eace ; and to such a height of virtue 
was he enabled to attain, that the most learned 
men, who have delineated the model of a perfect 
king, could not, in the ardour of fancy, draw so 
fair a portrait as David actually exhibited.*'! 

* Spottiswoode^s Higtory, Book Ik p. 34, 35.. 
f BuchanaD) Lib« Sept 
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But although the monks of Scotland, from theintroduc 
superstition of the people, and the impolitic profu-^^^J?^^ 
sion of nobles and of monarchs, rapidly increased 
in affluence and in corruption, they did not, all at 
once, declare themselves in any peculiar degree 
the advocates of papal despotism. Their attach* 
ment to the Holy See was occasioned, and was long 
secured, by a practice which was first introduced 
on the continent of Europe, and which did not 
become general in Scotland, till the importation of 
some foreign orders of regular clergy, in the thir- 
teenth century, led the Scotish orders to perceive 
its amazing importance.* 

In conformity with the principles and nature of 
diocesan episcopacy, the monks, with their abbot, 
were everywhere placed under the inspection of 
the bishop in whose diocese they resided. They 
were accountable to him for their conduct, and he 
was entitled to examine into the economy and discip* 
line of the monastery, into the application of the 
revenue, and into their submission to the rules 
which, by their vows, they were bound to observe. 
But increasing wealth, and the possession of pa- 
pular veneration, soon expanded the ambition of 
the abbots. They submitted with reluctance to 
this inspection ; they neglected or resisted the in- 
junctions of theu: ordinaries ; and, to get rid alto- 
gether of an interference which, upon many ac- 



* Spottiswoode's History, B. ii. p* 43. Buchanan'ji 
Kik9X, p. 18. Chalmers's Caledonia, Vol. I. 
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introduc couxits, they were desirous to abolish, they applied 
tory w ^^ ^j^^ popes for exemption, imploring that they 
might be considered as depending immediately upon 
the Holy See. The pontiffs, with their usual dis- 
cernment, saw how useful to them it might be, to 
secure the cordial support of such a powerful and 
a revered order of men. Without the slightest 
regard to the rights of the bishops, which, upon all 
occasions, indeed, they sought to abridge, they 
granted the request, and conferred exemption from 
episcopal jurisdiction ; a practice which the most 
enlightened friends of the established religion la* 
mented, as directly calculated to introduce confu- 
aon, anarchy, and rebellion into the church.* 

The monastic orders repaid with gratitude the 
obligation under which they had been laid by their 
artful and ambitious patrons'. They advanced with 
the most steady perseverance every encroachment of 
Rome, directing their influence with much success to 
confirm that shocking spiritual despotism, which vio-. 
lated equally the privileges and common sense of 
mankind ; which sported with the most amiable feel- 
ings of the human heart ; and which, while it held 
the language of the tenderest compas*sion for those 
against whom it wreaked its vengeance^ exhibited^ 

♦ Father Paul's Hist, of the Council of Trent, VoL I. p. 347. Do. 
on Beneficiary Matters, p. 14. The first instance of the exemption 
above mentioned, took place in the year 751, Pope Zachary in that 
year having exempted the monastery of Fulda from the jurisdiction 
of all bishops except the bishop of Rome< Jortin's Remarks, Vol* 
III. p. 75. 
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in the dungeons of the Inquisition^ scenes of cruelty, intndnc 
upon which it is impossible to reflect without hor»!!^ 
ror and detestation.* 

In Scotland, the monks or friars pursued the 
^ame course with th^^^^ar clergy in other coun- 
tries. They taught/ that whatever might be the 
vices of the sacred order, these vices did not fall 
under the jurisdiction of profane, that is, of ci- 
vil magistrates ; that the priesthood was subjected 
only to God and to the pope, whom, with the 
most indecent and impious presumption, they re* 
presented as invested with almost divine authority ; 
and that they might, by increasing superstition, in- 
crease the influence which was founded upon it, they 
alarmed mankind with*the torments of purgatory^ 
while, at the same time, they pointed out by what 
means, and by what gifts, all might, through the me-* 
diation of priests, be delivered from them.f Unhap- 
|Mly, too extensive a field had been left open for the 
exertions of the monks ; while the state of the pub- 
lie mind rendered whatever was sanctioned by them 
nearly as sacred as the immediate dictates of inspi* 
ration. 

The zeal which, in the purest times of the church, 
had distinguished the secular clergy of Scotland,, 
was weakened by the wealth and honours which 
they acquired. Theu: efforts to convert, or to im- 

• Barrow's Treatise of the Pope's Supremacy, p. 642. Camp- 
bell's Lectures, Vol. II. p. SOS. 
f Buchanan, Lib. Decimus. 
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introdu£. press upon those who had been converted the truths 
^^ ^ and the precepts of religion^ became every day more 
feeble, and their attachment to the amusements and 
the pleasures of life, or the solicitude with which 
they prosecuted whateve^^ M gratify ambition, so 
much estranged them from their duty^ that, ev&i 
so early as the ninth century, it was necessary to 
correct these evils by legislative enactments. At a 
convention held at Scone, the following regular 
tions were framed, too plainly evincing that the 
abuses, which they were designed to remedy, had 
reached to an alarming height: It was ordained, 
** that the clergy should reside upon their charge^, 
and not interfere with secular business j that they 
should diligently instruct the people, and enforce 
their instructions by the purity of their lives j that 
they should not keep hawks, hounds, or horses, 
for pleasure ; that they should carry no weapons ; 
that they should not be pleaders in civil causes^ 
but live contented with the provision which had 
been made for them; and diat if, upon trial, k 
was found that they had transgressed any of these 
points, they should, for the first oflfence, be subject 
to a fine, and for the second, be deprived of their 
office, and of the emoluments which they derived 
from it/'* 

* Fordun's ScotcIironicoDy Lib. iv. chap. iz. BoetL Hist Spot- 
tiswoode. Book ii. p. 25. Innes's Critical Essaj, Vol. II. It had been 
found necessary on the continent of Europe, to adopt similar regula- 
tions. See Jortin, Vol. III. p. 161 ; and it appears by some Canons of 
the Council of Toledo, granted so early as 675, that even the bisfaops 
had become very depraved. Jortin, Vol III. p. 59, 
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These wise and salutary laws had not the effect intiodiK. 
irhich ought tp have resulted from them. The cri-^Z-v*w 
tninal negligence of the clergy seems rapidly to have 
mcreased; and there cannot be a more striking 
proof of their degeneracy, or of the low state of re- 
ligion, and the abject ignorance of the people, than, 
that, in the eleventh century, the observance of the 
Lord's day and the celebration of the communion 
had ceased ; so that it required the most active exer* 
tipns of the pious queen of Malcolm IIL, to restore 
what, in any country professing to retain the belief 
of Christianity, \it is deplorable to think could have 
been intermitted.* 

Although the zeal of the queen renewed, for a 
season, the attempts of the clergy to instruct her 
subjects, and to preserve some knowledge of reli- 
gion^ these attempts were made with reluctance. 
The sacred order shunned, when they could, every 
public exhibition, and they gladly adopted the prac- 
tice of employing the monks and friars to relieve 
them of a burden, which they had not discernment 
to perceive that it was then: interest, no less than their 
duty, cheerfully to bear. To those monks, who 
Vere delighted with the opportunity afforded to 
them of influencing the sentiments of the nation, 
they gave a small share of their revenues, and from 
that moment considered that no call to exertion 
could be made on them.t 

* Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, under the reign of M9I00I111 
UL 
f Buchanan, Lib. Decimus. 
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introduc They at length indeed saw the error of which they 
^^ *^ ^ had been guilty. They found the monks rising above 
them, and transferring to themselves the reverence 
which they had once possessed. But they saw this 
when it was too late ; for when they attempted to 
jresume the office of preaching, the regulars, backed 
by the power of Rome, resisted them. The case had 
been the same through the greater part of Europe. 
At the council of Trent, the bishops loudly com* 
plained of it ; but, notwithstanding their effi^rts to 
obtain redress, and their just representation both 
of the abuses which the regulars had introdu- 
ced, and of the frivolous or pernicious tendency 
of their discourses, the secular clergy were not re- 
stored to their original condition ; the monks not 
unnaturally, and with much truth, insisting, that, 
had it not been for them, the very name of Chris- 
tianity would have been extinguished.^ 

The church of Rome could not have employed 
advocates better qualified to serve it. In Scotland 
they were held in the most profound veneration. 
Such indeed was the notion of their sanctity, and so 
firm was the persuasion, that admission into their 
fraternity was alone sufficient to secure the king- 
dom of heaven, that it was not uncommon, even for 
nobles, to assume upon their death-bed the habit of 
particular orders, and to leave the world under the 
conviction, that whatever had been the errors of their 

* Father Paul's History of the CouncQ of Trent, Vol, I. p. 253, and 
267, 268. Campbell's Lectures, Vol. II. p. 152-155. 
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past life, no doubt about their salvation could now introduc- 
be entertained.* ^Z ^ ■!■> 



And there ^ was one obvious reason why the 
monks, notwithstanding their vices, their sensuality, 
and the perversion of their intellectual faculties, 
were thus respected. — They were the depositaries of 
the small degree of knowledge, which, even in the 
gloomiest ages of Europe, had been preserved ; and 
amidst our condemnation of what, in their practices 
cannot be justified, we owe some gratitude to them 
for having secured, in their monasteries; the sacred 
writings, and the most valuable of the ancient pro- 
fane authors ; for having exercised the mechanical 
arts J and for having, by engaging in the useful la- 
bours of agriculture, and the elegant amusement of 
gardening, laid the foundation for those improve- 
ments which have embellished and beautified the 
country, and for those comforts, and that abundance 
which are now so universally enjoyed.t 

Such were the methods by which the influence DeUncation 
of the popes, so widely diffused in other countries, puh ^^ 
was established in Scotland ; and it is impossible to^^^^- 
form accurate conceptions of the infinite value of J^^^^^ 
those blessings which have resulted from the refor-*«^J^ 
mation, without contemplating, in its true light, that 
system which this influence was exerted to support, 
but which, under the mercy of divine Providence, "^ 
the efforts of the reformers fortunately weakened or 
removed, 

* Dalrymple's Annals. This practice was at one time very com- 
mon. Jortin, Vol. HI. p. 59, who mentions the case of a Kingof £&• 
sex in 678. f IW<1' Jortin, Vol, III. p. 193. 
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introdac-T Ih modcm times, the shocking nature of papal 
ftM7 Book^ usurpation and dominion, does not, with sufficient 
force, strike upon our minds, because this, in fact, 
is in some degree destroyed. Although there are 
many nations which profess the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and although the inhabitants of these nations 
adhere to doctrines and sentiments nominally the 
same with those which prevailed at the period of 
which I treat, there has been effected, upon their 
ppinions, a revolution most salutary to the peace and 
the happiness of society. The reformation, even 
where it was most furiously opposed, benignly im- 
parted some of its spirit, and spread a degree of 
light, before which the most enormous abuses of pa- 
pal despotism have long since vanished. To become 
acquainted with that state of religion, and of the po- 
licy connected with it, virhich was prevalent before 
this signal revolution, we must look to the declara- 
tions and practices of those who filled the chair of St 
Peter, and to the solemn enactments by which, even 
after the reformation had infused intellectual vigour 
into the human breast, a general council having ma- 
turely deliberated, and listened to the representations 
made by the ambassadors of die most powerful states, 
decided what ought to be received as the doctrine 
of the church. 

Some of the steps, by which the bishops of Rome 
advanced to dignity and authority, have been already 
traced, and some exertions have been specified, 
implymg that they were inclined so to extend the 
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claim which they had lonj? made to' spiritual domi- intiodu». 
mon, as to comprehend under it a nght to tem- 
poral jurisdiction. In prosecuting this scheme they 
were most successful. Unceasingly taking advan- 
tage of the contentions between rival sovereigns ; of 
the mistaken policy which led these sovereigns, for 
the sake of gaining a momentary ascendancy over 
their enemies, to call in the aid of the pontiffs ; of 
the ignorance which so long overspread Europe, 
and of the superstition which sprung from it ; they 
at length overthrew every boundary to their ambi* 
tion, and, arrogating to themselves unlimited sove- 
reignty, they branded with impiety, and alarmed by 
the most dreadful denunciations, all who did not 
yield submission to the double sword which they 
now wielded 

In the ead of the thirteenth century, Boniface 
Vni., one of the most haughty and unprincipled 
of the popes,, passed a decree, declaring it to be 
of necessity to salvation, for every human crea- 
ture to be subject to the Roman pontiff : " One 
sword," he added, ^^ must be under another, and the 
temporal authority must be subject to the spiritual 
power } whence, if the earthly power go astray, it 
must be judged by the spiritual power, "* 

The passions of this arrogant priest were so vio- 
lent, and the indecency with which he 3rielded to 
their impetuosity formed so prominent a feature of 

• Du Pm's Ecclesiastical History, Vol. III. p. 226, «27. Barrow's 
Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy,, p« 540, 541. Burnet's History of 
the Reformation, Vol. HI. p. 12. Mosheim, Vol. III. p. Si. Brandt's 
History of the Reformation in the Low Countries, Vol. I. p. 36. 
VOL. I. D 
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imroduc- his chsuracter, that a doctrine so extravagant as thit 
toiy Book. pj,Q^.i^^gj jjj jjig decree, might have been regarded 

as the result dF tempcnrary excitement, which, in 
his calmer moments, he would condemn or disavow^ 
It was, however, never thrown out of s^ht |>y the 
court of Rome. It was renewed and confirmed by 
a council held under the pontificate of Leo X« } 
and succeeding popes, when it suited their viewk, 
did not hesitate to reduce it to practice. Wheh 
Pius V. exasperated at her conduct, directed the 
thunders of the Vatican against Elizabeth the 
Queen of England, he employed the las^guage 
which I am now to transcribe : ^^ He that reignedi 
on high, to whom is given all power in heaven 
and in earth, hath delivered the Kme holy and 
apostolical church, out of which there is no saiva^ 
tion, to one alone upon earth, namely to Peter, the 
chief of the s^ostles, and to the Romsm Pontiff, 
the successor of Peter, to be governed in the fulness 
of his powen Him alone haih he constituted above 
all nations, and all kingdoms, that he might tear 
up, destroy, disperse, plant, and build/' And in the 
same bull he declares, '^ that, by virtue of this author 
rity, he pronounced Elizabeth to be a horetic, smd 
the cherisher of heresy ; he deprived her of all d«le 
to her kingdom^ cancelled the oaths by \diich her 
subjects had sworn allegiance to her government^, 
and prohibited them from yieldii^ in future any 
obedience to her laws and commands."* 

* Bull of Pope Pius v., in Camden's Annals, p. 179, and 181. A 
similar Bidl was issued some years after by Pope Sextiis V« against tl^e 
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What the popes thus proclaimed in their public introdnew 
deeds, the most iaithfol of their adherents defended T^ 
ia their treatises against the enemies of Rome, or, 
what was considered as nearly syn<xiymous, against 
mil who sought to draw the line between civil and 
.lecclesiastical sovereignty. At the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, the republic of Venice 
resisted an arbitrary attempt of the reigning pontiff, 
.and refused to submit to his interdict. The pon* 
dff, offended at what he represented as an outrage 
against religion, authorized or permitted his theolo- 
gtans to rest the defence of his interdict upon these 
principles or maxims, which they confidently assu* 
med : ^^ That the temporal power of princes is subor- 
dinate to the ecclesiastical power ; that the pope 
has power to deprive sovereigns of their kingdoms 
£at errors in government, and even when no errors 
liave been committed, if the good of the church 
tm be promoted by such deprivation ; that he can 
relieve subjects from their oath of fidelity, and even 
<d>lige them to take arms against their sovereign ; 
that he has all power in heaven and in earth ; that 
all princes are \m subjects ; that he is the temporal 
monarch of the whole earth; diat all princes ^ould 
appeal to hdm ; that he can prescribe to them laws, 
•g^ abro^te the statutes which they may have 6r« 
dained ; that he cannot err, being possessed of the 
holy spirit ; that all are obliged to submit to his 
> decisions,, whether they regard them as just or as 

Jpog of Navarre and the Prince of Cond^, Barrow on the Pope'a Su- 
premacy, p. 540. 
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iBtroduc- violating jtisdce; that in all doubtful points man- 
tBiy 00 ^ kind should be directed by his opinions, even at- 
though these opinions should appear erroneous ; that 
the pope is a god upon earth ; that his sentence 
and that of God are the same ; that to doubt of htt 
power, is to doubt of the pcwver of the Almighty; 
and that to limit the ps^al power to spiritual mat>« 
ters is to annihilate it.'** 

It must be admitted, indeed, that these extrava^ 
gant pretensions were not universally ^owed m 
the Catholic world ; that the kings of France, in 
particular, struggled, and with considerable success^ 
tp preserve the sceptre, which the intrigues of aa 
artful priesthood would have wrested from them, 
and that the popes themselves varied their style, ac- 
cording to their prosperity or their depression* The 
spirit of poperyy however, was exactly as it l«s 
been exhibited. That spirit was sometimes di^i- 
sed, but it never^ was relinquished ;> the end at whidb 
the pontiflfs aimed was at no time thrown out c£ 
sight ; and even when apparently forgotten, it wa$ 
secretly but steadily prosecuted.! ' 

The popes then regarded themselves as the sove- 
reigns of the earth, having a right to interfere in the 
domestic concerns of every nation ; and the slightest 
acquaintance with history shews, that they regula* 
ted their practice by their theory j for it places be- 

• Life of Father Paul, prefixed to Couray^r's translation of the His- 
tory of the Council of Trent, p. 40, 41. 

t Du Pin'g Ecclesiastical Hist. Cent. 14. ch. «. Barrow's Treatise 
ef the Pope^s Supremacy, p. 649, 560^ and 554. 
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fore US the misery which, in consequence^uiistract- introdoc. 
ed Europe, and retarded its progress in knowledge,!^ 
in civilization, and in happiness. 

But these exorbitant claims would have little in* 
fluenced remote states, had the popes not prosecu- 
ted their designs with consummate dexterity. R^* 
moved at a distance from many of the countries 
over which they ruled, and precluded, by their situa- 
tion, from visiting those countries, they nevertheless 
secured in them all the most active adherents, who 
were able, not only to produce the utmost reverence 
for the papal authority in general, but even to carry 
on their scheme of universal empire. The clergy, 
revering the popes as the vicars of Christ, looked 
to them in later ages with the most submissive awe ; 
and the pontiffs, taking advantage of this, bound 
them to assert the sacred prerogatives of St Peter, 
by the strongest motives which could determine 
human conduct. Every person who entered mto 
holy orders was obliged to take an oath of fidelity ; 
and the more dignified clergy could not procure 
the lucrative benefices, which they were so eager to 
acquire, without swearing, in tube most express man- 
ner, that they would be tfie slaves of papal ambi- 
tion. They solemnly swore, *' that they would be 
faithful and obedient to the pope ; that they would 
defend his person against every enemy ; that they 
would never reveal any thing to his prejudice 5 that 
the rights, honoiirs, privileges, and authority of the 
holy Roman church, and of their lord the pope, 

8 
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^poduo- diey would endeavour to preserve, defend, increase5 
^and advance; that they would not be in any coun-> 
5el, action, or treaty, in which any thing was devised 
against their lord, but that they would reveal to him 
whatever they should regard as hostile io his preten«> 
«ohs $ that they would persecute and oppose all h&9 
retics and enemies of the pope ; that at Rome they 
would, at stated times, account to him for their 
conduct, in discharging the pastoral office ; and that 
they would humbly receive, and diligently execute, 
his apostolic command^/'* 

But the popes did not trust solely to the obliga* 
tion under which the clergy were thus laid. Accus* 
tomed, in their own unprincipled career, to vblate 
the most explicit promises, and even to disregard the 
sacredhess of an oath, they dreaded being assailed 
by similar corruption. TTiey therefore int^ested 
the passions and the hopes of the priesthood, and^ 
by throwing the revered mantle of St P^ar over 
tiieir privileges and immunities, conjoined their 
cause with die stability and the power of the papal 
throne. 

From a very early period of the church, the clergy 
had acquired the right, or were in the practice of 
judging in some <3i the most important causes* De- 
riving k» origin from just views of Chrfetianity, and 
from the desire of preventing dissension among^ the 
faithful, this jurisdiction wbs at first viewed by the 
bishoj^s who exercised it as a painful sacrifice to 

• Banom on the Pope'tj SuprcmaQy, p» 552-^54. 
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the good of the community ; but it sooa was highly introduc 
Taluedy and assiduously enlarged.* The sovereigns l^ 
of Scotland had too frequently interposed their autho-^ 
lity to support it ; and, previous to the reformation, 
it comprehended under it almost every thing about 
whic^ men differ or dispute. The popes confirmed 
to the clergy what this body were so eager to re- 
tain, and they added what laid the foundation of 
1^ most enormous abuses. They declared that ec- 
clesiastics were independent of the .civil magistrate^ 
$nd wresjed from him the power of punishing, in 
the sacred order, even the most atrocious crimes. 

Much as the priesthood must have been gratified 
|>y thi^e rights, the possession of them did not de- 
stroy their anxiety about the immense wealth which 
they had accumulated. The pope rendered thdr 
property inviolable. It could uot, like odioc pro- 
perty, be alienated ; and thus guarded against ilimi- 
f^ttti<Hi, it rapidly increased, till it absorbed almost 
half the property of the kingdoons of Europe. Even 
tP the necessities of the state the clergy were not 
compelled to contribute. Patriotism often led them 
(p do so; but this was entirely voluntary, for the 
inpst urgent claims of their rulers, they could, sup- 
ported as they were by the great h^d of the church, 
haye effectually resisted.! 

That I have not exaggerated the privileges, which, 

♦ Father Paul'* History of the Council of Trent, Vol. I. p. 532, 
v537. CampbeH'B I^ectures, Vol. I p. 60. 

t Barrow on the Pope*8 Supremacy^ p. 566 and 642. Campbell^ 
Vol.II. p, m. 
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introduc in the true spirit of papal domimon, were conimii-r 
!^-.^,!!w nicated to the /clergy, must be apparent to all whe 
have studied the acts ^and decisions of the church* 
The theologians who defended the cause of Rome, 
never hesitated to maintain, that ecclesiastical im« 
munities flowed, not from human concession, but 
from divine right ; that the clergy were not subject 
to princes, even in cases of treason ; that the priest- 
hood ought to be the judges of law ; and that they 
owe to princes no taxes or contributions.* At the 
termination of the council of Trent, after all the 
modifications which the zealous and able exertions 
of the ambassadors, representing the sufMreme civil 
magistrates in the most considerable kingdoms, 
had introduced, the following decree upon this in- 
teresting subject was sanctioned : " The fathers of 
the council declared, that it was their will and de- 
termination, that secular princes should not only 
restore to the church all her rights, but that they 
should make all their subjects pay to the clergy the 
respect which was due to them ; that they would not 
permit officers or inferior magistrates to violate the 
privileges or the persons of the clergy, but that 
princes themselves and their ministers should yield 
.obedience to the constitutions of popes and coun. 
cils.*' The council farther renewed, and enjoined 
;j11 mankind to observe, all the decrees of general 
councils, aixd all the regulations of popes in favour 
d>{ the clergy and Jtheir liberties, exhorting sove« 

* Life of Father Paul, by JCoiiraycr, p. 40. 
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Yagns to respect the property of the church, and to introdot. 
guard it against the attempts of all who might ^irish < 
to injure or to diminish -it."*^ 

But) in addition to all these obligations, the popes 
bound the clergy to their interests by the patroiw 
9ge which they could exert in favour of such of 
the .sacred order as secured their approbation. The 
pontiffs succeeded in establishing their right to no- 
minate ,4o the richest benefices in Christendom. 
They either expedited bulls nominating persons to- 
tally unknown to the princes in whose dominions 
the benefices were situated, or, if they were eager 
to ingratiate themselves with these princes, by per» 
mitting them to appoint, they uniformly found means 
to make the election fall upon some of their own 
devoted adherents. Hence churchmen considered 
themselves as vassals of the pope ; they courted his 
£ivour with unremitting assiduity ; and they spent 
part of their time at Rome, that they might yield 
j)ersonal homage, and might be more throroughly 
initiated in that reverence which it was to be their 
occupation widely to diffuse.! 

It might, however, have happened, that the at- 
tainment of their object, and their having acquired all 
which they could enjoy, would relax their diligence, 
or would even lead them, when they took offence, 
to murmur or to disobey. But the policy of Rome 
had made provision against this, by creating ho- 

* Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, Lib. viii. Vol. 11, 
p. 658. 

f Barrow on the Pope'^ Supremacy^ p. 677 and 702. 
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intndue- iiours, whlch Were regard^ 2^ of inestimable va« 
^ rlue, which were sparingly conferred, and which ex-. 
alted those who received them to a level with the 
princes of the earth*^ Where these could not be 
bestowed, a scheme had been devised, by which the 
pope^ could add indefinitely to the weiilth of thdr de- 
pendents, and thus prevent any limit from bekg 
placed to their expectations of promotion. 

In primitive times there, was no benefice, the 
possession of which did not impose the duties con- 
nected with it. But as corruption gained ground^ 
this was disregarded* In those ages of the church. 
Hidden it was eisposed to persecution, it frequently 
happened, that persons properly qualified could not 
immediately be found for supplying the vacsmcies 
which had unexpectedly occurred; and the only 
mode which suggested itself of dinunishing the evil 
<:onsequences resuldng from this cause, was to com- 
mend the congregation, which had been deprive4 
of its spiritual guide, to the care of some neighn 
bouring pastor. In such cases, however, he to 
whom the vacant charge was commended, did not 
receive for his own use any share of the emolu- 
m^its of the benefice, but he managed the rev^ue 
for the person to whom it was; to be permanently 
assigned. This disinterested and truly Christian in- 
spection of congregations, i:ould not continue when 
the love of religion became fed>le. TJie comm^i- 
datories gradually appropriated the revalue; and 

* Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, Vol. I. p. 403. 
Beneficiary Matters, p. 15, 16. Campbell, Vol. IL p. 318, 219. 
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m their mxiety to retain it, they rather retarded intnte. 
the nominatioii of a resident pastor. The popes ^2l!^^2^ 
soon took this matter under their immediate cog* 
aizance. They authorized the pracdce, that cler- 
gymen officiating or residing in one place, should 
possess, in commendam, other benefices, out of the 
revenues of which a small part was given to him 
who discharged the duty.* Hie period during 
which these livings in commendam were held, was 
by degrees protracted, till, in the end, they were 
assigned for life. The bulls, which originally ran 
thus, ^^ We recommend to you this church, ttmt 
during a particular time it may be served and go- 
verned," — ^assumed this form, infiiiitdy more delight* 
iul to the idle and unprincipled priests who receiv# 
ed them : — ^^ we recommend this church to you, that 
your dignity and splendour may be more suitably 
maintained." Thus might the clergy look for ac« 
cessions to their wealth from the most distant na^ 
tions ; and the consequence was, that, while the 
affluence of the higher ranks amongst them became 
excessive, and their luxury disgraceful, the influence 
of the church of Rome, and its power of directing 
the eflforts of its ecclesiastical members, acquired 
the most formidable strength.! 

But it was not merely from the love of temporal 
and spiritual dominion, that the popes devised and 

* Father Paul's Treatise upon Livings held in Commendam, In hit 
History of the Council of Trent^ Vol« I. p. 404. Da on Beneficiary 
Matters, p. 5S» 54. 

t History of the Coancil of Trent, Vol II. p. 178. MosheImN Ec- 
clesiastical History, Vol. I[(. p. 30. 
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intnauc- executed the scheme of government whicb has beea 
wy^ delineated. They constantly kept in view repleni^* 
ing.the treasury of St Peter, and they succeeded in 
drawing an ampb revenue from the countries which 
submitted to their yoke. Though they guarded the 
possessions of the church against the profane en- 
croachments of the civil power, they left them open 
for themselves. Under various pretences they extort* 
ed from the clergy immense sums of money^ which, 
although often paid with reluctance, were seldom 
resolutely refused. The first fruits of every bene* 
fice, that is, the revenue for the first year after in- 
duction, which were originally asked only upon 
particular emergencies, came to be uniformly and 
rigorously exacted. . The slightest hesitation in 
complying with the demand, would have forever 
shut, against him who was guilty of it, all access to 
the papal throne. A heavy tax was imposed upon 
confirmations ; and for the mantle, which, blessed 
by. the pope, was sent as the sacred badge of the 
episcopal office, there was required a compensation, 
too plainly evincing from what motives the blessing 
upon it had been pronounced.* 

Another source of the revenue of the pontiff 
arose from the ambition or the avarice of the priest- 
hood. When pluralities were finally established, 
the, court of Rome, which uniformly preserved as: 
much appearance of religion as she deemed expe- 

* Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy, p. 676. He mentions, on the 
authority of Matthew Paris, that in the time of Henry I, the fiishpp 
of York paid L. 10,000 Sterling for his pall. 
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dient for increasing her wealth and her power, in- introduc 
sisted upon the necessity of obtaining a dispgnsa.^^,^ . 
don to qualify for holding accumulated benefices : 
and she not unfairly regulated her exactions for 
Sanctioning what the dispensation implied to be 
wrong, according to the amount of the revenues 
thus diverted from the important purposes for which 
they had been piously appropriated.* 

Great, however, as were these resources of the 
successors of St Peter, they were not sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the Roman treasury. The 
popes supplied the deficiency frx>m the riches of the 
hkji often pressing upon them with a severity which, 
in the case of the clergy, was not unfrequently miti- 
gated. It is unnecessary to enumerate all the de- 
vices which the ingenuity of hypocrisy devised for 
enriching the papal court. The most striking, or 
scandalous of them, will soon demand our particu- 
lar attention. It is sufficient to observe, that the 
avarice of the popes was most oppressive, and some- 
times created a disposition to resist, which it requi- 
red all their dexterity to controul.f Abundantly 
sensible how acutely men feel, when the property 
from which their wants are supplied, or their com- 
forts afforded, is invaded, and aware, that even 
the priesthood, placed at a distance from the 
scrutinizing eye of the mercenary courtiers of 
Rome, might unite in eluding the impositions to 
which they were subjected, the pontiffs were in the 

• Father Pai^l on Beneficiary Matters, p. 49 and 60. Barrow, p. 676. 
t Barrow's Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, VoK I. 
•fhis works, p. 775* 
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introduc pracuce of sending legates directly from themselv^i^ 
^ ^ 1- to prevent such evasions. These men generally ex'^ 
cuted, with rigour^ their otmoxious commission; 
for, even when they proved faithless to their mas* 
terS) they exacted from the credulousi the zealoui,, 
and the penitent, not only what they had Ipeen m^ 
:Structed to demand, but as much more as they coa- 
sidered requisite for procuring the luxuries^ {n 
which, with melancholy departure from the mode- 
ration of apostolic piety, the messengers of the ho- 
ly see, without compunction, indulged.* 

To complete the edifice of papal policy^ the pop^ 
anxiously encouraged appeals to Rome* They 
specified a number of causes in which such appeals 
were essentially requisite^ They listened with com- 
placency to complaints even against their ownagents ; 
and by thus making their court the place of the 
last resort for the discontented or the injured^ they 
created a deference to their authority, which the 
interests and the passions of men conspired to per- 
petuate.! 
Methods We havc thus found, that the religion of the 
S?c^^^ church of Rome, if that term can with any prq>rie- 
to^re its^ ]yQ applied to what was subversive of all r(?ligioB, 
omman- gradually assumed the form which it at length at- 
tained t that the popes availed themselves of every 
thing which could assist them in increasing their 

* MosheiiD, VoJ. Ul, p. SI, 32. Barrow on the Pipe's Supremacy, 
p.67r. 

t Father Paurs History of the Council of Trent, Vol. II. p. 683, 624. 
Neale's History of the Puritans, Vol. I. Burnet's History of the Refor- 
mation in England, Vol. UL Campbell's Lectures^ Vol. II. p. 41. 
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poWeJr i «ad that they at length imposed upon theintndae* 
World a system of the most peculiar and insidious w-y,,.^ 
despotism. It might, however, have been imagi* 
ned, that, although mankind did not perceive what 
were the vast objects of papal ambition, while it was 
strolling for additional elevation and influence, 
they would tetve regarded with horror the arrogant 
pretensions which it finally made, and would hav^ 
awakened from the delusion under which they had 
for ages remained. It is therefore necessary to in- 
quire, by what means a consequaice so natural smd 
isomuch to be apprehended was prevented. 

Before the popes could bring into action the ma- 
chinery by which they so long influenced the minds^ 
atid regulated the conduct of men, it was necessary 
to Surmount a difficulty, the contemplation di which 
imght have alarmed ar shaken even their intrepidity. 
They professed to derive their authority from St 
Peta:, who was ^titled, as they maintained, to trans- 
knit to diem that authority in consequence of the 
isupiremacy which his Master had conferred on him. 
They wepe, therefore, at least apparently, and this 
is all which can be said for many of them, the dis- 
c^les of Jesus, and the teachers of that religiop 
^Mch he published, and which he transmitted in 
4he scriptures of the New Testament. But thej 
4:ould not be ignorant, that the religion contained 
^in this book was diametrically and plainly opposite 
to what the^ ware anxious to disseminata ; and that 
if thescriptur^ were circulated amongst Gb;ristian^ 
th reign of Antichrist could never be established. 
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intiodnc Yet how could they prevent the circulation of what 
tZ-y-^^the Author of Ghristiluiity gave to be the guide of 
his followers, or how could they shut that sacred 
fountain out of which flowed the waters of life ? It 
18 more than probable that they would have shrunk 
from the attempt, had not Europe been deprived, 
by the invasion of thfe barbarians, of the knowledge 
by which it had been distinguished ; and had not ig« 
norance been so widely diffused, that the capacity of 
reading the New Testament was confined to a very 
few, whose sentiments they did not despair to in* 
fluence or direct."*^ Acquaintance with scripture 
thus daily decreasing, the impious opinions were at 
length announced and propagated, that the Bible 
was not intended for the perusal of the great body 
of the faithful ; thai it was in many places involved 
in such obscurity, that it could be interpreted only 
by the assistance of traditions' committed to the 
vicar of Christ ; and that no doctrine deduced from it 
could be safely embraced till it had been sanctioned 
by the pope, to whom, for this purpose, the gift of 
infallibility had been imparted* This renunciation 
of Christianity, for such in eflfect it certainly was, 
came to be embraced as the dictate of Christianity; 
and the popes thus were regarded as the oracles of 
God, and their decisions and their tenets as the inspi- 
red dictates of heavenly wisdom. Having accom- 
plished this fundamental point, they displayed the 
most exquisite art in the formation of their motley 
f uperstition ; accommodating it to the weakness o£ 

* Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy, p. 676. 
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human nAfure, and taking advantage of fedingg inter- intmdiK. 
woven with our ccmstitiidon, which) when py^y^^iy^^T ^ 
directed) acalt the character, and open the richest 
sources of the purest and most exalted hapjwiess* 

Th^ great principle characterizing the system, 
which, ioe ages, was considered to be the religion of 
Christ, was the possibility ef compensating for im- 
moralit]f without r^iouncing the vices to which man- 
kind ware attadied. The pure law of God, as de- 
livered in the gospel, can make no compromise with 
corruption ; but tlte pope and his clergy, taught that 
there was a way of obtaimng the divine iavour, 
even more effectual than holiness, or the elevated 
fatth which produces it;* They required indeed re<* 
pratance^ but that repentance included m it little 
sorrow for iniquity ^ it was evidenced by a more 
scrupulous deference to the church and its ministers, 
by the rigid observance of the penances and mor- 
tUications which held so high a fixe in the eatima- 
6c^ of ttmse who submitted to them, by pilgrim- 
ages to the tx>mbs of saints, who might be induced 
to intercede for the penkeits who enriched their 
shrmes^ and paid homage to thdr virtues,«-*-and above 
s^tly by \Sberdi contributions to churches and monas^ 
teries. Salvaticm vtraa thus put within the reach c£ 
all. who weife eag^ to secure it ; and the mind, d^ 
pressed with apprehension, or s^dng under the 
agony of remorse, fondly eml^aeed a doctrine which 
administered effectual relief, by enabling it in peace 

VOL. I. E 
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introdQc to anticipate the future world, in which the sinner 

toryBook. |^j befqre dreaded condemnation. 

But notwithstanding all this, some suspicion might 
have been occasionally excited, that c^n proiane- 
ness and vice could not, even by the magical effect 
of penance and contribution, be completely oblitera- 
ted, and that without some degree of virtue, mankind 
could not hope for acceptance with God. The 
popes had not lost sight oiF this } and with a view to 
it, they inculcated, that as numbers -fell short of their 
duty, some happily more than discharged it ; that 
the excess of their holiness was thrown into one 
great stock, which the popes could distribute, and that 
diey had thus the ama2»ng power of clothing with 
righteousness the most worthless, who would ac- 
knowledge with suitable gratitude so inestimable a 
transformation. 

As the popish religion thus tended to approve it- 
self to an ignorant age, by the fecility with which 
it opened to those who believed in it the gates oi 
paradise, this effect was much increased, by the mys- 
tical sanctity, and the interesting powers with which 
it clothed its ministers. He who recaved lK)ly or- 
ders received a character which, communicated by 
divine energy, no time, no wickedness, and no impiety 
could obliterate ; he was distinguished from the rest 
of mankind by what could not be defined, because it 
could not be conceived j and c(»Qsequently was con- 
templated with that superstitious wonder and awe, 
which, in minds not enlightened by philosophy, or 
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' mot directed by pure religion, whatever surpasses intndm^ 
comprehension so readily excites. And the con- 
sequences which resulted from the possession of the 
character were most momentous and astonishing. 
He upon whom it had been stamped, could pro- 
nounce absolution, and administer extreme unction, 
the passport to a blessed eternity ; he could, by a 
word, perform the most stupendous rairacle^-a 
miracle mocking equally the senses and the reason : 
he could convert the bread and wine, the signs and 
memorials of the death of Christ, into his actual 
body and blood ; and even, after this conver- 
sion had taken place, preveit the effect which 
might have been expected to be produced by it ; for 
with whatever faith, and repentance, and gratitude 
this sacrament was taken, or with whatever apparent 
devotion it was administered, if the priest secretly 
resolved that it should be ineffectual, no benefit 
could be derived from having communicated. 

While the people thus surveyed, with pious amaze^*^ 
nient, the omnipotence of their ministers, they were 
reminded that these men were more intimately 
connected with their Master ; for while the laitj 
could partake only of the bread which had beet 
consecrated, the clergy were entitled to receive alsc 
the wine, and to pronounce the most dreadful sen- 
tence upon those of the people who did not submit 
to this mode of administration. 

In consequence of their sacred character, the 
priesthood could require from those whom they 
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imtiodae. ^sttpaftftte^d^, $11 explidt cottfessioil of till tbe 
*^ i thought^ which they had cherished, aiod of all the ai;r 
lions which they h^ performed ; aiui could refusei or 
bestQW Ae pardon which was solicited, (ccQi^dM^ 
as they estimated the sincerity of the peniteii^ who 
unrplled to them the raster of life, 

But the mo$t awful privilege, cgsmected with the 
indetible character, was diat of e^^cooununicatiog 
like refractory or disobedient wos of the church ; 
a senteii^ which anticipated in this world the 
misery to which it consigned in the »e^,—which 
tore aeuftder the ties of natural affectiop,— deprived 
fti^ unfortunate ^aoiinsi, upon whom it had be^ 
propounced, of the comforts which they had pos- 
sessed, and of th/e conscdatiw which humanity, 
wight have adminjatered} and cut them oSi from 
the reject* the enjoyoimts, and the friendly inter- 
a>ttrse of their feUow-cre*hires,— thus rendering 
life intolerable, and turning against them ey^xy hu- 
jsmi being 9a »n enemy and a persecutor. All 
this^ at a time when the principles upon which ex- 
conununicat^Q rested were implicitly believed^ 
could wof feil to produce » inpst powerful ^ect, 
and even the enornuties of the priesthood could 
not countaract it ;. for the divine gift still wa^ th^s, 
and they could not be restrained frpi^ ^eiroisipg 
it, if th^ were desirous to dp so.* 

* Father Paul's Hist, of th^ Cpuncil of Trent, passiin. Mosheiia. 
Du Pin. Borrow on the Pope's Supremacy. Campbell's Lectures. 
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It belongs to the divine^ not to the htttorian, to intradne^ 
enter fully into the peculiar doctrines which Ae??[^,^> 
chuith of Rome had adopted and sanctkmed. I 
have given die sfight sketch of them here submitted 
to the reader, because^ without ity he could not have 
thoroughly understood the nature of fdpsrj as a 
great system of despotism ; and becau&e I am thus 
enabled t<> e^timate^ with more ptedsion, the in- 
fluence which it ejterted upon civil goramnenf, 
npoti the admimstration of justice, upon morality^ 
lijpcHi ihtellectual improvement^ and upon the hap* 
piness of life. 

The purpo^el^ for which gcvei^m^t was instil Eumina- 
ttlted^ and the^ccompUshimnt of which alone resiiers influence of 
it & blessing to mankind, plainly point out the ae^ upon^X 
ciessity of one mind in the community, md of vesting ^^' 
the pidWer requisite for answering the public good^ 
in the bands of those whose interest is the same 
with thsyt of the subjects over whom they rule« 
Ally deviation from this unavpidnbly occasions a 
conSic't of authorities^ which, by dividing the byalty 
atid the attachment of those who should be united^ 
defeats every attempt to secure the steady oporation 
of law, and the civili;sation and the happiness which 
result from it. If these principle be so obvious, 
iftat they may be assumed as some of the asioms 
upcm which the science c^ government rests, it is 
apparent that the donunkn, esxstised by the Rgi- 
man pontifis, had an immedimte taidency to shackle 
every beneficial ei^ertion of tfa^ native rulers, and to 
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introduc- introduce confusion, anarchy, and rebellion. ] Hie 
J!LJ!l^pojpes claimed a right of constant interference. 
They had under their controul a most formidable 
and wealthy body of men, while the mass of the 
community was so firmly attached to them, that 
they could at all times give a direction to the gene- 
ral sentiments and conduct of the people. 

Even then, although they had been actuated by 
the sincere de^e of disseminating happiness through 
Europe, it is plain that they could not have suc- 
ceeded. , Their distance from most of the nations 
which venerated their pretensions ; their ignorance 
of the customs, the manners, the c^inions, and the 
prejudices of these nations ; and their own habits, 
formed in the seclusion of a monastery,' or in a 
situation little more, favourable for studying human 
nature, rendered them totally unqualified for adopt- 
ing any general schemes to improve the condidon 
of their spiritual subjects. They might, indeed, 
have been guided by theoretical views of expediency, 
but these could never have been put in the balance 
with the practical knowledge, which the sovereigns 
of the different countries of Europe could not foil, 
in some degree, to acquire. 

But the pernicious influence of the papal govern- 
ment will become more apparent, when it is re- 
collected, that the pope^, for ages before the re- 
formation, had become temporal princes ; took an 
anxious part in the political transactions of their 
times, and rendered their spiritual power totally 
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subservient to the advancement of their worldly intiodiio 
ezakation. Hence they regulated their measures,^ 
not by what appeared most advantageous for the 
people who were to be affected by them, or by 
respect or regard for the personal characters, and 
the enlightened administration of different sove- 
reigns, but by what seemed best adapted to in- 
crease their own territories, and to render more ab- 
solute their sway pver neighbouring princes. They, 
without hesitation, thwarted. the schemes. of every 
monarch whom it seemed their interest to humble ; 
they threatened him with the weapons of the 
church,— -raised against him his own subjects, not 
unfrequently his ministers,— united other powers 
in a confederacy to attack him ; and when all these 
unprincipled artifices fiuled, they laid his kingdom 
under the horrors of an interdict, and made it a 
crime against religion, for the most loyal to fight 
his battles, or to defend his invaded rights. We 
have incidentally noted the misery which they often 
thus occasioned to Scotland j and every reader of 
the English history, must have felt his indignation 
roused at the manner in which they attempted to 
fetter and degrade even the most vigorous sove- 
reigns, and to lead the people to murmur against the 
mildest and most fortunate administration. The 
continent of Europe felt the evil in all its magni- 
tude. Many of the most powerful princes repeat- 
edly bowed down in ignominious submission before 
the successor of St Peter, and, what perhaps was 
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insnAab^ Still more intolerable, vese cboipeDed to litira ^viiii 
!^L^^ apparent i«pect to the legates despatched from 
Rome^ although these men entered their dominions 
to kaadle the flame of rebellion^ and to promise the 
crown of glory to all who traitorously combined to 
overturn the govermnent, and to expel or to destroy 
the monardis whom they had sworn to obey.^ 

Before the reformation^ then, there was a cause 
of civil discord perpetually acting, adequate to de» 
feat the most braeficeht schemes of internal poficy, 
•by preserving that ^vage state which results from 
feuds embittered by the pr^ence of religion, and 
sanctioned by conscience, which had only to be en- 
lightened to discern their atrocity. 
Upon the But the system which has been delineated, in- 
^T^' jured mankind perhaps still more extrasively, by 
justice, preventing that equitable administration of justice^ 
without which no government can produce security 
and happiness. Law should know no distinction. 
The civil code should apply to all orders of the 
community ; while the criminal code should deter* 
nune the fate of every man who \ioIates whajt it 
requires to be observed. But neither of these prin* 
dples was universally established previous to the 
reformatidn. The clergy hdd their patrimony m- 
dependently of the state ; no crime of theirs war- 
ranted its forfdture ; no pressure of difficulty could 
subject it to the burdens which the rest of the 
people were compelled to sustain; and there was 

* Barrow's Treatise <Hi the Pope's Supremacy, p. 676. 
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thti^ kk every European tiation a privileged class, i 
whose exemptidfis rendering the unavcMdable r^ilL ^^^. 
sitions of the sovireig» more severe upon the |«st 
of the community, created that discontent wMch 
ia' so apt to burst fordi in tumult and r^lHom 
Hot vi^ thk aU. The clergy had their own courts, 
in wiiich they decided the most interesdng causes, 
not upon general principles of equity, or agreeaUy 
to the common hvr ot the statutes ol the realm, 
but in confi^iiidity to the cancai law, which, issuing 
bom the court of Rome, assumed any form that 
oould rend^ it subservient to the exahation of the 
chuiQch, and which often was in express opposition to 
what the governments of the countries in which it 
was enforced had enacted. In these courts partia^ 
iity was almost avowed. The most iniquitous in. 
vasi^iis of right by churchmen were screened or 
approved ( while every attempt of the laity to 
assert their privileges, was viewed with jealousy, 
or, without the slightest regard to justice, was 
thwarted and overpowered. 

In what respected criminal law, the evil was, if 
possible, still more dreadful. A clergyman was not 
amenable to what was styled the profane jurisdiction 
of a temporal magistrate. Even in cases of the most 
atrocious wickedness, he could plead his clex^, and 
set at defiance die efforts to degrade him» This 
opaied a wide field for depravity; fi)r to such a 
length was it carried, that if holy orders could 
even after the commission of crimes be obtained^ 
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intMitt^. and this vas very fraqucsitly the case, the oflFender^ 
yf_^ .p»ritprf#»d by ibe diurch, remained without the 
subtest apinrehearion of punishment.^ 

B«t the clergy, not satisfied with exempting 
tbemselTes,.<qpened asylums for the prolec|ion of 
those criimnals who took refuge within their walls. 
This p^cdce derived its origin from the reve* 
rence with which the sfl|)ulchres of saints and 
nuortyrs were regarded. These sepulchres, in ho* 
nour of. the holy men whose ashes were contain* 
ed in them, wore omddered as sacred, and it was 
held as impious to offer violence to any who had 
fled to diem. The places which should have che- 
rished the admiration of the most exalted piety, 
were thus rendered- the/sanctimries of profligacy 
and vice. Assured of protection, the hardened ruf- 
fian laid aside the terror of punishment, which might 
have irestrained him ; issued forth to plunder or to 
ruin the helpless ; loaded with spoil, and often Jeav* 
ing behind him the most excruciating' misery, he re- 
posed under the veil of the saint, and there planned 
the perpetration of new enormities. The relaxation 
of all order, which resulted from this, led sovereigns 
to make the most vigorous exertions to abolish it, 
or to limit its extent. But the popes, although 
they introduced some modifications, preserved the 
abuse ;« and until purer principles of religion were 
introduced, the authority of the churdi of Christ 

• Burnet's History of the Reformation io England, Vol. I. 
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Spread a shield over men nvho Aouid haTe eacpiatri. 

by their lives their crimes against society.* ^^^ 

A system thus impeding the executi<m.of justieeyUpon 
must on this account alone have exerted aa in-™*^' 
fluence, in the highest degree pernicious^ upon the 
morals of those by whom it was embraced. But it 
not only let loose the abtodoned and depraved, it 
directly struck at the foundatkm of virtuous con- 
duct, and at those general princifrfes of du^, a 
regard to which> essential to the hap|xiness which 
the social union was desired to {mmiote. 

In the purer ages of the church, they wiio, in 
contradiction to their profession, dishonoured reli- 
gion by the impropriety of their conduct, \rete 
compelled to submit to penance, which, from the 
ignominy attached to it, from its severity, and the 
period of its duration, was calculated to deter from 

* Daliymple's Annalfl of ScotkDd. Rymer's F(sdeni» VoL XIIL 
Acta Regia, Vol. III. p. 60» 68. Innocent VIII. issued a bull, dated 
July 1493, limiting the privileges of sanctuaries. He gave leave that 
thieves> murderers, highwaymen, and tiiose who destroy the oounlfy 
in the night, if they go out of their sanctuaries to commit any mis- 
chief, and return again, might be taken out ; that as to others, their 
retreat into sanctuaries should not be prejudicial to their creditors, if 
they enter therein on purpose to defraud them ; and that if personi 
fluspected of high treason be found in the sanctuaries, the king - 
might, after their being convicted of it, send guards to hinder then 
from going out. Julius II. issued another bull upon this subject, 
more severe i^nst those guilty, or suspected, of high treason. These 
bulls render it evident how shocking had been the abuses, and shew 
how extensively, even after the limitations* the efficacy of crimind 
law was counteracted. 
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laiioAiie. aetkMtt, idiich the pure law of tl» gospel, and the 
to ry Beofc> jnjyncticms of its Author, explicitly coademAed. 
Soon after die introductioii of this salutary dfeci* 
pline, it was found necessary to admits in some cases^ 
of a rehxation. Where the strength requiatef^ en* 
during it was dktroyed by disease, or where peni« 
tence was so evidently sincere, as to remove alt 
doubt about the propriety of admitting those who 
felt it into the bosom of the church, the bishops, 
in the nuld spirit of their master, were accustomed 
to grant indulgences. But when they did so, they 
adopted every precaution for ensuring, in future 
life, (he exemplary conduct of those who had ex* 
perienced the lenity of their pastors. 

In process of time, the popes claimed the right 
of granting these indulgences ; and as the indo- 
lence dT men made them anxiously wisli to obtiun 
them, a price was fixed, upon the payment of 
which they were invariably given, without any re- 
gard to the moral state of those who procured 
them** For a consideraUe period preceding the 
reformation, the original nature of indulgences 
had been changed, or their efficacy extended. They 
no longer conferred merely a remission of penance, 

* Father Paul's History of the Couadl of Trent, Vol. I. R i. 
Beausobre's History of the Reformation^ English translation. 
Mosheiin's Church History. Campbell's Lectures. Jortin's Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical Mis^oiy, Vol. III. p. eso. . 
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b^ m ejceqip^ from it altc^thtf • The mper* 
abundant aaerit of tbe Vifgm» the eamts, aad the s^ "^ 
jaonlss, yf^if applied to^e most prolBigiate of wuk^ 
kind) wc^)osequ^(;e<^ which they were pi«i8«rved 
froiq the torments of purgatory } and 90 fittie re» 
^rd was paid evm to ai^^^aiwc^, that many who 
had no sgiclinationa w^e compelled to purchase in- 
4H^«K:es,* How shoeing was thb ahuse of 
what was at firsit designed to reclaim $uch a^ had 
arr^d| may he best judged from the f^rm of ahso- 
lutioa which was used, a form respecting the rear 
Uty of which doubts might have been entertained^ 
had not its authenticity been incontestably proved, 
'^ May our Lord Jesus Christ be pleased to have 
pity on yoU) and absolve you by the merits of his 
nH>st holy passion* And for myself, under his aui 
thorityi and under that of the blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of our most holy brd the pope, 
which he hath committed to me, I absolve you, 
first, from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever 
manner you may have inciurred them i next, from 
all sins, crimes^ and excesses, which you may have 
committed to this present time, how enormous 
soever they may be^ even if they shall have been 
reserved for the cognizance of the apostolic see, 
and that as far as the power of the keys extends $ 

* Beausobre's History of the Reformation, p. 18." This work, as 
might be expected, from the high h'terary CTiinence of Its author^ and 
from the favourable situation in which he was placod, contains mncfi 
most raluable informatitn. 
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imrata^ wUeh power has been given to our holy mother 
^ ^the church. I release yoti, by this 'plenary indul- 
gence, from all the pains which you would be ob^ 
liged to sufi^r in purgatory for all your past sins. 
I re-establish you in the use of the sacraments, in 
the communion of the diurch, in the state of in- 
nocence in whidi you were, at the moment you 
received your baptism, insomuch, that if you were 
S0W to depart, the doors of punishment would be 
shut against you, and those of happiness laid a^pea 
to you ; and that if you do not die so soon, the vir- 
tue hereof will be preserved to you, at the moment 
of death : in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, amen.*** 

It is to be lamented that the purest religion often 
fails to improve, as might be hoped, the moral 
character of man. There are so many causes to 
counteract its efficacy, that it may sometimes seem 
to have been given almost in vain. But J:he case is 
very different with any religion which opens the 
gltes of depravity. The too natural inclination of 
man to evil delights to find a support, and avails it- 
self of any plea which may silence the suggestions 
of reason, and the dictates of conscience. Accor- 
dingly, the pernicious consequences which resulted 
from indulgences, were so lamentably apparent, 

* Seckendorrs History of Lutheranism, p. 1 i. Bcausobre's His- 
tory of the Reformation, Vol. I. p. 36—38. Keith's History of Scot- 
bnd, Appendix to Book i. No. i. 
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that all obsorvedy and the good depIot«d them. 
They left the church a prey to every species of dk-^T^ 
order. Offenders, encouraged by them, neither be* 
wailed nor forsook their vices j remamed satisfied 
with the ridiculous forms which superstidon pre- 
scribed, and evaded these, when they felt the 
slightest inclination to evade them. We may then 
consider the system which prevailed at the refor- 
mation, as calculated to stamp even wickedness with 
the sanction of religion ; and may attribute, in a 
great measure, to it, that relaxation of manners, and 
that degeneracy ai ail classes, which will present 
themselves more fully to our observation, when 
we trace the conduct of those pious and intrepid 
men, who laboured to diffuse juster sentiments of 
religion.* 

* I have, without hesitation, represented tlie shameful prevalence 
of indulgences, as exerting the most unhappy cfiect upon the morals 
of those to whom they were granted. Mr Hume has taken a diffisr- 
ent view of the subject^ and has become, in so far as this is concerned, 
the advocate of popery ; but there is so much want of candour, and, 
I must add, so much misrepresentation, in his defence of it, that I 
cannot pass it without attempting to expose them. I transcribe the 
note to which I allude. ** Protestant writers have imagined that 
because a man could purchase, for a shilling, an indulgence for the 
most enormous and unheard-of crimes, there must necessarily have 
ensued a total dissolution of morality, and consequently of civil so* 
ciety, from the practices of the Romish church. They do not con- 
sider, that after all these indulgences were promulgated, there still 
. remained (besides hell-fire), the punishment by the civil magistrate, 
the infamy <^ the world, and secret remorses of conscience, which 
are. the great motives that operate upon mankind. The philosophy 
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inMdoe* The last view which I take of the poifkt reli« 
y^^^^. gion^ as it existed at the reformatioii, exhibits it 
Upon intd- as ki Ae highest d^ee unlavourable to intellectual 
^^at, iBiproveiiieiit»aQd to the happiiness of life« 

©f Sfo'*'^ of Cioeroy who allowed of an Elysium, but rejected Tartarus, was a 
much more universal indulgenoe. than that preached lyy Arcembold! 
ami TmMll. Yet nebedf ^1 soipeet Gioeio of anf design to pro- 
mole inuQOcality. The sale of indulgences seems, ^therelbrei no 
more criminal, than any other cheat of the church of Rome, or of 
any other chuKh. The reformen, by entirely aboBshirig pnrga. 
toiy» did leallyv instead of partial iodolseneeft sold by the pope, gtve, 
gratis, a general indulgence, of a similar nature, for all crimes and 
offences, without exception and distinction. The souls once consign^ 
ed to hen, were never supposed to be redeemable by any price. Tbeitt 
ji oh record only one instance of a damned soul that was saved, anci 
that by the special intercession of the virgin. An indulgence saved 
the person who purchased it from purgatory only." 

iSr Hume could not imagme that any protestant writer, capable 
of reflection, conceived that there must necessarily have resisted from 
the liberal sale of indulgences, a total dissolution of morality and ci- 
vil society, because history and actual observation ascertained the 
fwAt that there was no such dissolution ; but protestant writers con- 
sidered that the sale of indulgences was highly pernicious to moral- 
ity; and in this opinion they were supported, both by what really 
took place, and by the nature of these indulgences. Indulgences, 
says Mr Hume, exempted only from purgatory. They left hell-fire, 
^ a sense of infamy, the dread of the civil magistrate, the remorses of 
conscience, in all their force. He roust have looked very superficially 
over the form of indulgences if he thought so. They who sold them 
did, indeed, profess to deliver from the torments of purgatory, t)ut they 
were fully sensible that their indulgences would have been esteemed 
of no value, had they done this only to consign those who bought 
them' to hell'fire, which was much more dreadful than purgatory. 
Indulgences, accordingly, not only took the wicked out of this inter- 
mediate state of suffering, but they assured them of admission into 
heaven. The distributor of them declared, ** I re-establish you in the 
itinocence in which you were at the moment of baptism, insomuch. 
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Founded upon super&tition, and upon implicit introdoc 
faith in the sentiments and doctrines of the priest*^^ 

tiiat if you were now to d^Mut, the doors of panbluneBt would be 
shut against you, and those of happiness laid opra to you ; and that if 
you do not die so soon, the virtue hereof will be preserved and assu- 
red to you at the hour of death.'* All therefore, who purchased an 
indulgence, and they who had oonunitted the most enormous and 
unheard-of crimes, could, as Mr Hume acknowledges, for the most 
trifling sum do so, received from those, in whose power to grant it 
they religiottsly bdieved, a full assttranoe that they were restored to 
innocence— that repentance was unnecessary, and that at whatever 
time they died, they would be made eternally happy. Did that then 
leave the dread of hell^fire, which insured men's escaping from it- 
did that leave to consdenoe all its eqecgy, which asserted that eveiy 
crime was obliterated, or did that expose to the infamy of the worlds 
which cast around those who obtained it, the sacred sanction of 
the successor of St Peter } The case has only to be stated as it is, 
to render it apparent that indulgences thwarted the operation of the 
most powerful motives to virtue. No ! Mr Hume says, for Cicero, 
who r^ected Tartarus, and believed in Elysium, granted a more am-* 
pie indulgence, and yet none suspects him of any design to promoto 
immorality. Cicero was certainly in the dark respecting a future 
state, and he lamented that he was so, but he gave no indulgence to 
vice; he enforced, with the most impressive eloquence, the cause of 
goodness, and though he lejeoted the poetical fictions of Tartarus, he 
did not send the good and the bad, indiscriminately, to the joys of 
Elysium* He who reads his moral writings, and then peruses the 
form of a popish indulgence, may well wonder how ingenuity itself 
could seek to defend the latter by the former. But the conclusion 
of the note shows what I suspect was the chief purpose for which it 
was written. Mr Hume was no friend to the reformation, at least 
in so far as it tended to display the excellence, and to restore the pu^ 
rity of Christianity. That religion, as it proceeded from its blessed 
Author, cannot be hurt by the weapons with which much of the su- 
perstition of popery may be successfully assailed. In the spirit of 
enmity to them be proceeds to observe, that the reformers, by abolish- 
ing purgatory, gave gratis a general indulgence of a similar nature for 
VOL. 1. F 
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intndufi. hood, it strore to perpetuate the darkness to which 
twyBodt^ jj ^^^ j^ extensive establishment. It turned away 
the attention from every pursuit which could ex- 
pand the human faculties, whilst it punished with 
severity all attempts to assert the right of priyate 
judgment, and to use for the discovery of truth, the 
reason given to ascertain it. And by thus degra* 
ding the genius and the intellectual powers of man« 
kind, it cut off the sources of the purest and the most 
exalted enjoyment, dooming to that lamentable state 
of ignorance, which clothes nature with terrors, 
and raises imaginary evils to poison the happiness 
6f life. It continued that barbarism and that contrac- 
tion of sentiment, which the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding alone can diminish or remove, and 
making the comfort and the future prospects o( 
men to depend upon a venal and a corrupt priest** 
hood, it depressed even the most virtuous with the 
threatenings of eternal misery, and wrested from all 
who had exposed themselves to the resentment of 
the sacred order, those hopes, of immortal happi- 

all crimes and ofiences. If this be a fair and correct representatfoD 
of the matter^ then must the reformers have declared to mankind^ 
purgatoiy has no existence, therefore, however enormous^may be your 
crime, you shall be happy hereafter. Did the great advocates of the 
reformation, who constantly appealed to scripture, teach a tenet like 
this, or would Mr Hume have seriously affirmed that they did so ? The 
slightest view of their writings puts the contrary beyond the possi- 
blKty of doubt; and the charge advanced in the note, may be useful 
in guarding us against the deceitful influence of prejudice, which 
could extort such remarks from the profound and enlightened histo- 
rian of England. 
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ness, which are so necessary for alleviating the ca- intwduc. 
Jamities and the sorrows by which human life is so < '^ 
often embittered. 

In tracing the general or local progress of the 
reformation, the evils which it struggled to remove 
must not be cast out of sight ; and we must contem- 
plate the system of popery, not modified by the ex- 
panded reason of mankind, but as it exerted its en- 
ergy in ages of intellectual darkness. Thus shall 
we justly appreciate the labours of those who sap- 
ped its strength ; and ascribe to the proper cause, 
that amazing improvement in the social and moral 
condition of man, which has succeeded its weakness 
or its destruction. 

But before entering upon the history of the Re- 
formation in Scotland, which banished from that 
country the slavery of Rome, it may not be unin- 
teresting, and it may enable the reader to enter 
more fully into the narration, to take a short view 
of the general causes which contributed to excite 
the spirit of reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and to give success to efforts which, previous 
to that era, had been frequently though ineflfectu- 
ally made. , The discussion shall occupy the next 
chapter, and conclude this introductory book. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



Jtsst sentiments of the usurpation qf the Popes ^tever 
totally extinguished • . .Jlbigenses. • • • WickLiffe. • • John 
Huss and Jerome qf Prague. . . .Heretics in Scotland. • • • 
Efforts qf these men not formidable to the Church .... 
Causes which led to the Reformation • • ..Construction qf 
the Popish system^ and imprudence qf those vsiho em^^ 
braced it. . . .Papal schism. . . .Councils qf Constance and 
BasU. . . .Restorationqf learning.... Universities founded 
m... University qfSt Andrews* . . JMsc&oery of the art qf 
printing. . . .Alarm of the Popes^ and attempts by them 
to counteract these causes. .. Judex expurgatorius. ..Pro^ 
Jligacy and impiety qf the Popes before the Befor^ 
motion. . . .Leo X . . .Reformation^ the natural conse^ 
guence qf the previous state qf Christendom^ . . .Circum- 
stances which providentially promoted it at the period 
when it took place s Indulgences issued by Leo ; Abuses 
which attended their distribution. . . .Character qf Tet^ 
%eU . . .iMher ,• His education and character ; led to 
oppose indulgences ,- Ability displayed by him^ and sue- 
cess which attended his exertions j Motives which influr- 
enced him ; Imprudjence qf the Papal Court, in resist-' 
ing and condemning him....Establi^ment qf the Re^ 
formed Church. 

introduc. There is no part of the history of mankind more 
'""^ ^^^ calculated to excite astonishment, and to inspire 
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the most mdancholy reflecticMis, than the revo-intrndo^. 
JutioO) which, extinguishmg science, placed igno^i^^.^^.-^r 
ranee in the most celebrated seats of ancient philo- 
sophy, and thus laid the foundation for that super- 
stition and that delusion, by which the church of 
Rome so universally suspended the exertions of 
resisaa. But amazing as was the success of thejnstMnd. 
popes, and powerful as were the means by which ^il^,^. 
they obtained it, it could not be imagined, thatjj^^^ 
every trace of the original feith and independence T^^*"^^. 
of Christians would be obliterated. We find, ac-*^»8™*^ 
cordingly, that there were at all times a few who 
dissented from the prevailing errors, and against 
whom the most shocking cruelty was, under the 
pretended sanction of religion, occasionally exer- 
cised. 

TheWaldenses or Albigenses, had, so early as AiWgenses. 
the twelfth century, spread their tenets over a con- 
»derable extent of the southern part of the conti- 
nent of Europe. It is not improbable, that many 
of their opinions had been preserved from a much 
more remote period, and had been secretly enter- 
tained, or openly avowed, from the first dissemi- 
nation of Christianity.* 

*Du Pin's EodesiBstical^ History, Vol. III. p. 189. Raneriis, 
quoted by Bennet in his Memorial. Brandt's H^tory of the Reibr* 
mation in the Low Countries, VoL I. B. i. p. 12. Jortin's Uit of 
Erasmus. This last writ^ mentions that a Confession of Faith was. 
presented by the remains of the Waldeases or Albigenses, to Francis 
L in 1544. In the preamble of that confession^ they declare that the 
doctrines contained in it had been professed by their anc^tors since 
1200 aflcr Christ. One article is, Credimus unam sanctam ecclesiam^ 
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lotroduc In a less distant s^e/ the efforts of the imder- 

^' ^^- , .gtanding began to be more steadily directed s^nst 
the doctrines of the Roman church ; and although 
none, perhaps, saw them in the precise fighf in 
which they were afterwards contemplated by prcK 
testants, there were men, who, previous to the re-* 
formation, discerned their inconsistency with the 
word of God, and inculcated the necessity of exn 
amining or of rejecting them. Amongst thils numr 
ber, a most con^icuous place must be asdgned to 

widJjflfe. Wickliffe. His enlightened and vigorous mind 
pierced through the veil which had been impene* 
trable to the generality of mankind, and he pointed 
out what every friend to Christianity should not he- 
sitate to condemn. 

This illustrious man, who laid the foundations of 
the reformation, and whose memory should be ve- 
nerated by all who value the most important rights 
of their fellow-creatures, was bom towards the be* 

1324. ginning of the fourteenth century, near Richmond, 
in the county of York. He early devoted himself 
to literature j and in the imiversity of Oxford, at 
which he studied, he was distinguished for his in- 
tense application, for the vivacity of his genius, and 
for the progress which he made in the pursuits to 
which he directed. his attention. He applied with 
peculiar zeal and diligence to the perusal of scrip- 
omnium electorum Dei, a coostitutione ad finem mundi, coDgrega- 
lionem, cujus caput est Dominus noster Jesus Cbristus. They allow- 
ed marriage to all, and regarded the Old and New Testaments as the 
rule of their faith. Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 
IIJ. p. S23. 
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tare and the nmtings of the Fathers ; and from intiodue- 
these sources, he derived, probably in the earlier r^"**" 
part (^ his life, those sentiments, which, at a more 
advanced age, he so resolutely published.* 

His reputation, as a man of learning, recom- 
mended him to the notice of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and he was made rector of a college 
which that munificent prelate had lately endowed. 
In this dignified situation, he acquired the esteem 
and approbation of all whose support could afibrd 
him gratification ; but he was so6h removed from 
it, through the jealousy and intrigues of the monks, 
who were anxious that every seminary of education 
. should be occupied by their own order, or by those 
who would instil into youth the principles which 
had contributed to their exaltation. This miefor* 
tune, evidently occasioned by what no degree of 
purity or of science could avert, did not lessen the 
estimation in which he had been held, but it natu- 
rally led him to revise the opinions which he had 
formed J and he certainly, after his deprivation, 
taught them at least more openly than he had done 
in the university.! 

It is difficult exactly to ascertain what were all 
the tenets which he promulgated. Many of the 

* Lewis's Life of Wickliffe. Neale's History of the VmkanB, 
Vol. L Roll's Life of Wickliffe, in Lives of the Reformers. 

t Rapin's History of England, Vol. I. Nealc's History of the . 
Paritfmd, Vol. L RoU's Lives of the Reformers. Mosheimi Vol. IIL 
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introduc accounts of them have beea transmitted by those. 

^^Z^^^vfho viewed him with abhorrence, and who, toex- 
p<^ him to hatred, or to draw on him the wdght 
of i^cle^tical condemnation, probably did not 
scruple .to ag^vate or to misrepresent what he 
taught ; but judging from his own writings, and from 
other authentic documents, he seems to have been . 
convinced, ^^ that in St Paul's time two orders of 
clergymen were thought enough for the churdi, 
priests and deacons ; that civil government should 
not be committed to the clergy ; that a Christian 
should hearken to reason and scripture ; thai little, 
reliance could be placed on general councils i that 
the church of Rome is no more the head of the 
universal church than any other church ; that no 
greater honour was given to St Peter than to Htm 
rest of the apostles ^ that the eucharist, after con* 
secration, is not the real body of Christ, but only 
its emblem or figure ; that the pope of Rome has 
no more jurisdicdon in the exercise of the keys 
than any otha: priest} that in case of improper 
conduct in the church, it is not only lawful, but 
meritorious, to dispossess her of her temporalities ; 
that the gospel is sufficient to direct a Christian 
in the conduct of life ; that all other rules, instituted 
by holy men, and practised in the monasteries, add 
no more perfection to Christianity than whiteiiess to 
a wall, and that neither the pope, nor any other pre- 
late, ought to have prisons for punishing offenders 
against the discipline of the church, but that every 
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person ought to be Idl at Nboty in die conduct of intradue. 
his life/'* u^B^^ 

These proposidons unquesdonably strike at the 
very root of papal despotism. They indicate a 
mind possessed of the utmost vigour and of the 
soundest judgement. It is evident, however, that 
Wickliffe himsdf did not perceive all the conse- 
quences which, in the present day, appear so dbid- 
oudy to result from them, for he never withdrew 
himself frcHn the communion of the church. He 
regularly discharged the duties of the benefice of 
Lutterworth, to which he. retired after he left the 
university, and he was attacked by the disease which 
tenmnated hk life, whil6 he was hearing mass in his 1384« 
own church.f 

His opinions were soon widely circulated, and 
cordially embraced. His pure and irreproachable 
manners recommended him to many; while several 
of the most powerful men in the khigdom, delight- 
ed with the proq)ect of wresting from the church 
part of the wealA which she so much abused, 
openly patronized him, and so effectually screened 
him from the resentment of the pope and the 
clergy, that, notwithstanding repeated attempts to 
harass and persecute him, he closed his eyes in 

* Pierce's VindicalbD of the Dissentvs, pp. 4 and 5. Rapin's 
History, VoM. Neale'a History of the PoritaM, Vol.1, Rolt's Lives 
oftheRefonners. 

t Neale, Rolt, Rapin, as before quoted. Brandt's History of the 
Reformation in the Low Countries. 
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intMdue* peace. It was reserved for a celebrated ccwacfl: 
^ ^ ,^ fn express at a future period its rancorous and una- 
vailing andpathy, by taking his bones £rom the tomb, 
in which, for forty years, they had been dq>ositedy 
14^25. and committing tbem to the flames* 

But even this strange exertion of the high power, 
with which, in consequence of the supposed effusion 
of the Holy Spirit, the Fathers at Constance consi- 
dered themselves to be invested, did not produce the 
effect which they intended. It confirmed the uofi^ 
vourable impressions, with regard to the church, 
which had been made upon the followers of Wick* 
liffe ; endeared to tbem the fiberal and humane prin^ 
ctples which they had received from their leadtf, 
and contributed to the preservation of these prin-^ 
ciples. From this era they never were extirpated in 
England ; they were, notwithstanding the cruel laws 
for burning heretics, which were directed against 
those who held them, transmitted in particular fa- 
milies ; and they prepared those who inherited them 
£or that great change which, in happier times, cod* 
nected with the profession of them the safety and 
die honour which had been so long confined with- 
in the pale of Romish communion.'^ 

But the fruits of Wickiiffe's inquiries were not 
confined to England. Among the numerous stu- 
dents at Oxford who knew and who revered him, 

* Rapin. Rolt. Neale. Pierce's Vindication of the Dissenters. 
Campbell's Lectures, Vol. II. p. 340. Collier's Ecclesiastical History 
of Briuin, Vol. I. Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 
III. p. 376. 
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ttott vere scmbc who. carrkd his teBets to Geitnany^ intndut. 
and th^e disseminated them with a zeal which ^hn^^ ^ ,■ 
avenging hand of the church in vain attempted ta 
extinguishf In Bohemia, diey particularly attracted 
the attention of John Hu8$, who had long declaimed 
against the vices of the clergy; and although he 
did not approve them aU, and even continued at* 
tached to the doctrine of transubstantiadoiH-iio 
slight proof of his defa^»ce to the sptritoal authority 
of the pope-*"he espoused some of those which were 
most hostile to the priesthood. He insisted that 
the communion should be given in both kinds to 
the hkji and irritated by some harsh and unwar- 
rantable measures, which the archbishop of Prague 
had taken against him, and which bad been appro* 
ved by the pope, he attacked with increased vefaep 
m^ce the corruptions of the Roman church ; de* 
nied that the pope was its head ; and, with an eager- . 
ness which the amiableness of the opmion peculiar^ 
ly justified, reprobated the practice of surrendering 
. heretics to the secular arm* During his contest with 
the archbishop, the council of Constance assenh 
bled ; and as the pope and the emperor wished him 
to preset to it an account of his opinions, he re- 
paired to Constance, protected by a safe conduct, 
which Sigismund readily granted. His tenets, as 
might have been foreseen, were condemned j he was 
branded with the odious appellation of Heresiarch ; 
and, through a violation of honour, entailing infamy 
upon those who were guilty of it, and awfully illus- 
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intfoduc. tradng the c(Hinexion between superstition and in- 
^ ^ ^- humanity, he was sentenced to be burned* The 
cruelty of the sentence does not seem to have shock- 
ed the feelings of the Fathers, for, in the suburbs of 
Constance, and under the immediate eye of the 
council, he su£Fered this horrible death.*^ 

Jerome of Prague, who had imbibed in England 
the sentiments of Wickliffe — ^who had, upon fai^ re- 
turn to Bohemia, united with Huss^-*and who, in 
testimony of his friendship, had attended him to 
Constance, was also apprehended. Although in- 
timidated by the prospect of that fstte to whidi 
Huss heroically submitted, he abjured \^at he had 
formerly professed, the unrelenting bigotry of the 
bishops doomed him to the stake ; and he expiated 
the weakness by which he had been seduced from 
what he regarded as the truth, by resigning him* 
1416. self to his melancholy end with unshrinking forti« 
tude.t 

The martyrdom of these innocent men produ- 
ced a deep impression upon the public mind. Im- 
mense numbers openly avowed the doctrines for 
which Huss and his fHend had been condemned, 
and irritated by the shameful dereliction of all moral 
and religious principle, which their murderers had 
evinced, not a few took arms, and committed ex-, 

* Du Pin's Ecclesiastical History of the 15th Century. Mosheiniy 
Vol. III. p. 297— 3S3. Roll's Lives of the Reformers. Historia 
Persecutionum Ecclesin Bohemioe, p« 96 and 29. Brandt, Vol h 
p. 19. 

t Du Phi. Mosheim. Rolt Jbrtin's Remarks on Ecdesiasti- 
cftl History^ Vd. III. p« 337 and 380. 
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cesses, wliich, however criminal, plainly shewed thdr lanoduc 
reverence for their instructors.* The unwearied !!!Lv««i/ 
efforts of the church of Rome could not extermi- 
nate or convert them. They appeared at the council 
of Basil, and stated the conditions upon which alone 
they would be reconciled to the popes. These con^ 
xiitions were, from political motives, approved ; but 
the bishop of Rome afterwards disavowed them, that 
he might excite or foment new troubles, and in- 
volve in continued misery those who would not yield 
to him complete submission.! Under various forms 
the followers of Huss and Jerome remsdned in Bo« 
hemia, and they were not rooted out in the sixteenth 
century, when they naturally and cordially embra- 
ced the reformation.;}; 

In Scotland there were some who, about the Hentki in 
same period, sought to introduce a purer religion. *'^'*'*^ 
Two men, soon after the appearance of Wicklifie, 
suffered for supporting his tenets. That these 
tenets had not been limited to them is apparent ; 
for towards the end of the fifteenth century, numbers 
in the west of Scotland declared their dissatisfac- 
tion with the established faith, remonstrated against 
die worship of images, denied the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and even affirmed that the pope was 
not the successor of St Peter, but was the head of 
the church of antichrist.^ 

* Historia Persecutionnm Ecclesise Bohemicee. 
t Rapin, Vol. I. - J Du Pin, Vol. Uf. p. 895. 

§ Fordun's Scodchrontoon, Vol. IL p. 448. Knox's History ef 
the Reformation of Religion in Scotland, B. i. p. t$ 8. The edition 
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introduc But although some rays of light thus penetrated 
iSl^X-^ through the darkness which hung over Europe, 
Effi)rtsof the eflFect was very inconsiderable. The weak un- 

those men , . r 

notfonni- connected exertions of men, who had not access to 
(huich. all the sources of information which would have 
enlarged and matured their views^ and who did not 
possess the means of extensively propagating their 
opinions, could not have overturned the ancient 
fabric of spiritual despotism. They were some- 
times persecuted indeed, and their errors were con- 
demned, but little real apprehension for the church 
was excited. So much were they despised in Scot- 
land, that the archbishop of Glasgow dismissed 
without punishment the heretics who had been sum- 
moned before him, although the prevalence of their 
religious impressions would have been fatal to the 
popish faith.* 
€au0es W^ ^^s^ "o^^ fo^ ^h® causes of the reformation 

toAe]J^ in the system of popery itself, combined with the 
formation, iucautious couduct of those who were attached to 
it } in the restoration of learning, and the invention 
of printing, which diiffused that learning ; and in the 

of this woA to Y?hich I uniformly refer, is that of Edinburgh, 17S£. 
Spotiiswoode's Histoiy of the Church of ScotUnd, Book ii. p. 60j 61, 
Leslie de Rebus gestis Scotorum, Lib. vii. The edition of this book 
which I have always consulted is that of 1675. Kirkton's History of 
the Church of Scotland, lately published at Edinburgh from the MSS. 
p. 34h Kirkton lived in the 17th century, and was a distinguished 
Covenanter. David Buchanan's Preface to Knox's History of the 
Reformation in Scotland. 
♦ Knox, Book i. p. 2. Spottiswoode, Book ii, p. 61. 
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itr^Iarity, incoiisistenqr, and indecency which introdiic 
maii^ed the characters of the pontiffs, who, for a^ ..y .-/ 
considerable period before the appearance of Lu- 
ther, occupied the apostolical chair. 

The world was prepared for the reformation by constmc- 
the nature of the popish religbn, and the incau-**^"*'^*^* 



tious conduct of those who were attached to it* Ad-^;^^ 
mirably as it was adapted to accomplish the end^""^ 
which the policy of Rome was desirous to secure, fmbnwed 
it contained within itself the elements of dissolu- 
tion, and could scarcely fail, at some era of the in- 
tellectual progress of man, to be modified or de- 
stroyed. . llie fundamental principle upon which it 
rested was the in&llibility of the pope, by whom it 
was guided and administered. This infallibility he 
claimed as the successor of St Peter } and he was 
through it, as he asserted, not only guarded from 
error, but enabled with absolute certainty to declare 
what was to be believed, or what was to be req>ect-i 
ed as the rule of conduct. Unfortunately, however, 
the feelings of the moment often extinguished the 
regard which should have been uniformly paid to 
what was so essential for preserving the veneration 
of mankind. The reigning pope not unfrequently 
pronounced decisk>ns which his successors branded 
as erroneous, and against which they even directed 
that vehemence of condemnation, which they delight- 
ed to em^oy« Of this inconsistency some examples 
were mentioned in the preceding <l:hapter, and,^ 
without any particular reference, every person who 
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irittoduc has paid attention to the history of the church must 
-°7 ^"'__ have been struck with it. The effect of this, if not 
immediate, must at some time have been certain. 
It required little mental culture to discern that in- 
fallibility never can be wrong, and to percave that 
he who, professing to exercise it, falls into error, 
advances a claim which must be fallacious. 

But this was not the only, or even the most 
striking mode in which Rome herself opened the 
eyes of her votaries. The infallibility with which 
she encircled her bishop belonged exclusively to 
him, and as the trust was most important, it was 
natural to conclude that there could be no mistake 
in determining upon whohi it was bestowed. Un» 
luckily for the church of Rome, though fortu- 
nately for the religious liberty and moral improve- 
ment of the human race, the spirit of faction some- 
times disturbed that unanimity of election which 
should never have been broken. The most inde- 
cent conflicts were exhibited in the conclave, [and 
there issued from it rival pontiffs, who by mutual 
invectives, and the liberal use of the thunders of 
the church against each other, contributed to dis- 
sipate the charm which had locked up the facul* 
ties, or blinded the judgment of European na- 
tions. 
1305. In the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
Clement V., on account of some difference with the 
emperor, was eager to obtain the protection of 
Philip the Fair, king of France } and that it might be 
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BMtre effectually ertended to him, he took up his introdoe. 

• « .1 *, , tory Book. 

residence in that country. For about seventy years ^^ , r ^ 
AvigpoA coiktinttdd to be the seat of the papal courts 
During this period, the inhabitants of Rome mieeas* 
iagly lamented the dimmution of wealth and splen- 
dour which the removal of their bishops had occa<p 
siotied. At length they embraced an opportunity 
ci remedying what they felt to be so great an eviL 
Upon the death of Gregory XL, which happened 1378. 
at Rome, the people suspecting that the cardinals, 
influenced by France, would elect a pope who would 
establish himself at Avignon, -surrounded the con- 
clave, threatening to break into it, and to massacre 
all who opposed their inclinations. To appease the . 
tumult, the cardinals promised to elect an Itdlan 
pope } and they fixed upon the archbishop of Bari^ 
intending, however^ afterwards to declare [the in^ 
validity of the election. From the name^ the mul- 
titude apprehaided that the archbishop was a 
Frenchman j they renewed their outrages, and 
having accidentally fixed thdr eyes upon the car- 
dinal of St Eeter, they declared him to be pope. 
He declined accepting of an honour which was so 
irregularly conferred, and the archWshop of Ban, 
with whom the people were at length satisfied, 
was next day proclaimed by some of the cardinals, 
assuming the title of Urban VI. Hie sacred 
college, while they Were agitated by terror, ac- 
knowledged him as the head of the church j but they 
secretly wrote to the kmg of France, intimating 

VOL. I. i^ 
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introdue- their intention of disannulling the election. Ao 

^L.y..^cordingly, as soon as they could saifely make their 
escape, the French cardinals went to Avignon, and 
there elected Clement VIL 

^V^ Urban enjoyed his disputed dignity for eleven 

years. After his death, the Italian cardinals re- 
fusing allegiance to Clement, invested yrith the 

1S89. papal supremacy Boniface IX« The university of 
F^s at once discerned the fatal effects which would 
result from a schism so disgraceful, and so incoo- 
sbtent with the fundamental principles of thdr reli* 
gious system. In their anxiety to heal it, they pro- 
posed that both the pontiffs should lay aside thdr pre- 
tensions, and that the cardinals should oblige them- 
selves to concur in filling the vacancy. The dread 
of being degraded from his elevated rank haunted 
the imagination of Clement, and even shortened 
his days; but the French cardinals, who had it 
now in their power to restore harmony to the 
church, regardless of its best interests, or little 
anxious to promote them, when inconsistent with 
their avarice or thdr ambition, continued the divi- 
sion which offended the Christian worid, and elect- 

1S94. ed Benedict XIJI. Both popes now professed the 
utmost desire to compose the minds of the faithful^ 
by terminating the division which disquieted them ; 
but they shewed so much reluctance to every plan 
which was devised for this purpose, and made so 
many scandalous evasions, as to render it evident 
that the sweets of the popedom were, in thdr esti« 
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nttdon, of more value than the trancmllity of the imndM. 
church. ^ .11.^ -/ 

There seemed now to be the prospect of eternal 
discord, and of the perpetuity of the unhappy conse* 
quences which had arisen. The naticms of Europe 
were divided. Some bent in reverence to one 
pope, and some to another ; while the most pious 
heard denounced against them the awful anathemas 
which had before been reserved for the impious, and 
for those who perverted or despised the creed of 
Rome. Hie cardinals of both parties at length 
saw the dangerous ground upon which they stood, 
and the ruinous tendency of the divisions which they 
had introduced, and they united in calling a coun- 
^ dl at Pisa. This council, without hesitation, depo* 1409. 
sed the two popes, and authorized the cardinals to 
proceed to a new election. Peace, however, was 
not thus obtained. The deposed popes still con* 
ddered themselves as the successors of St Peter, 
and the scandal ci Christendom was increased by 
the addition of a new pontiflF to their number. 
uUezander V. who had, in consequence of the de^ 
cree of the council of Pisa, been exalted to the 
popedom, died in a few months, and his successor 1414. 
summoned a general council, which met at Con-Cmmdiof 
stance. This council removed all the popes. Some ^' 
of them attempted to cling to die dignity which 
they had not principle or fortitude to renounce, 
but they were at length compelled to yield, and. 
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iQiroduc about fouttee& years after the council^ die schwii 

tpiy Book. - I J * 

% ,-^^.i->was healed,* 

1429. I have thU minutely d^led th« origin and the 
progress of this division in the Gathdlic ehurcH^ 
because in it inay be observed one powerfml cauae 
of alienation firom that chbrchi Frdm the natun 
of the conteit, from the vident passiotas which^ 
during its continuance^ were called into action, £roni 
the indecent aiid sanguinary struggles of the op^ 
posite parties/ and from the open prefo'ence which 
all the popes gave to worldly considerations, Mmfe 
suspicion of the impostures to which they had been 
so much indebted tould scarcely fail to be e:stciudi 
We find, accordingly, the mdst pathetic complaifltS^ 
even by popish ^riters^ of the injury dccaiioned by 
the schism ) and it is certain dutt the devotion td 
Rome was never agam so fervent, or so uitiverflally 
fdt.t 

The power which the councils assutned to dim:t| 
mi even to depose the popes^ also struck a severe 
blow at the despotism with which they had ttAftAs 
The superiority of a general council to the pc^tifl^ 
was implied in all these proceedings j and the fath^M 
of Constance did not hesitate, by two decrees, to 

* DU Pin's Eodesi^stik&l History of the 14th and tSth cetititrkk. 
Motheim, Vd. III. pp. |6S, 163, and 223. Rapin'sUist. of £ngiaiid» 
VoLl. 

t £fa Pin, as Above, Mo^heim, do. Bpottiswoode, p. 56: ^arbet's 
Hist; of the RefenQatloQ> YoL III, Buchadaa'a Preface to KmoX. . 
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def^raiioft that the Rmn^ pontiflF was subject to aintndao. 
gcfieral assembly of the imivenal church** ^M. 

Still, however, the adypcates of the p^)al supre*- 
fsacy might hare urged much to invalidate the 
docttme* They might have represented the inteiv 
ference of the council of Constance, as: one of 
thos^ e»trftordiiwry remedi^ which necessity jus^ 
6ed, but which afforded no prece^pt in times of 
order md tran(}uillity. But the force of this rear 
soning was destroyed in the estimation of a great 
part of Chiistendom, by thp canons and transact 
tiom of the celebrated council of Basil, or Basle, cannea of 
irhicb assembled about fifteen years after the dist 
solution of that of Constance. At the period of 14SI« 
its meeting, there: was no contest respecting the ^ 

chair of St Peter* It was filled by a pope cwojth 
ically elected, and to whom submission was unit 
versally paid. Yet this council solemnly renewed 
the deeree of Ccmstance. It declared the councU 
to be above the pope, and that appeals lay to it 
from his sentences. These principles filled £uge« 
nius, who had consented, to the meeting of the 
council, with the utmost indignation ; and finding 
that h^ could not alter the views of the fatheiis 
while they remained 'at Basil, he, under some pre^ 
text, removed the council to Ferrara. Bi|t the 
bishops were resolved to act upon the maxims 
which they had sanctioned. They denied his 

* Mosheim's Church History, ceot, 15th, Part if. chapter 2. in Vol. 
III. p^25, S26. - 
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power to take this step ; summoDed hun befdre^ 
, them ; and upon his refusiiig to appear, they depo- 
sed him as contumacious, as disobedient to the laws 
of the universal church, as a yiolator of the holy 
canons, and a distuifoerxtf ecclesiastical peace and 

1439. unity; and they elected another pope. Many of 
the soverdgns of Europe wisely supported the 
council in its ^tempts to reform the pontifs ; and 
although the king of France would not countenance 
the prelate whom it had exalted, that monarch ap- 
proved of its decrees, and reduced them into the 
form of an edict, which he appointed to be invari* 
ably observed in his dominions. After much in- 
decent altercation the schism was healed. The 

I449. P^P^ chosen by die ^council resigned, and the 
church once more looked to an undisputed head of 
the Christian community.* -^ 

From this period, however, a general coui^ 
was regarded by princes, and by a great part of 
the most enlightened of the laity, as the proper - 
remedy for papal abuse, and as the bulwark of the 
liberties of Christendom. The popes were filled 
Vfiih apprehension ; and the dread of suffering 
what Eugenius had been compelled to bear, made 
^ them less haughty in the exerqse of their ample 
prerogatives. 

* Dvk Pins Eoclesiastical Hist, of the 15tb Century. Mosbein^ 
Vol. ni. p. 238-^249. Bumefs Hist, of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, VoL HI. Rapin's Hist, of England. Skinner's Eodesiastical 
Hist, of Scotland, 
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The importance of reformadon was thus alsointnteo- 
most deeply impressed upon the public. For many^T.^ ■>»> 
years before the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, it was the language even of those whose 
zeal for the V church was most ardent, that there 
was a necessity for limiting, by proper regulations, 
the privileges of the pope. This opinion exerted 
its influence within the conclave, where no attentba 
would have been paid to it, had it been conceived 
to be prudent or safe to treat it with neglect.* 

After the death of Alexander VI., or rather of 
his successor, who enjoyed the pontificate only for 
a few days, die cardinals, before they proceeded to 
choose a pope, formed certain ardcles of reformat 
don, and each of them swore, that if the elecdon 
should fall upon him, he would carry them into 
execution. Julius II. was elected. Immediately 
after his electicm, he repeated theoath which, when a 
cardinal, he had taken— ^^ he most solemnly vowed, 
promised, and swore, that he would observe and 
fulfil all die articles of reformation purely, and with 
good faith, subject to the consequences of perjury 

• Moiheim, VoL III* p. 301. BeausobreV Hittory of tbe Rdbr- 
mation. Seckendorf, Lib. L Bellannine, quoted by Dr Robertson^ 
in bis History of Charles V. Vol. II. octavo edition, p. 160, 161, note. 

Bellarmine says, for some years before the Lutheran aifd Calvinis- 
tic faereaies were publishedf there was not, as oontempoiary authocs 
testify, any severity in ecclesiastical judicatories^ any discipline with 
regard to nwrals, any knowled^ of sacred iitersture» any reverence 
for diyine things ; there was not almost any raligion remainii^ Jor« 
tin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Vol III. p. SS6. 
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lAtrDdvc. ^nd anathema, and that he woi4d aeiAer abtcftre 
w-v-a^ himself, nor autborme any f>^^v person to absolve 
him/'* 

Yet, notvilbstanding all this, nothing was £eur- 
ther from the inientians of the crafty pontiff, than 
to commence the rdbrmationi which, in a manner 
90 strikingly calculated to bind an honowaUe andb 
a religious mind, he had sworn to execute. Al^ 
though he had pledged himself to summon a coubi^ 
dl within two years after his ezaltaikm: to thr 
pontifical chair, he allowed seven years to elapse 
without taking any steps to convene it. The' car- 
dinals, whose patience was, by this shamefiil de- 
lay, exhausted, or who, although probably as oor.- 
rupt as himself, wished to shew to the world that 
1511. they were sincere in their dedre for refbrmatios,' 
convoked, by their own authority, a council at Pba^^ 
having previously secured tJie protection of the 
king of France and the emperor of Germany, both > 
of whom were anxious that the projected changes 
should be introduced*! But the labours of fim 
council were totally inefFectuaL The artftd and 
insidious ppiicy of Julius had not only reconciled 
to the papal see the powerful monarchs who had 
been disposed to support the council, but had even 



* Beausobreli Hietorj of the ReforinaUon, p« S, note. The oatlt 
is there quoted from Edm. Rich, ap* Seckendorf. 
' t Beausobre's History of the RefQi;pmtion, p. 5, and GujccianliiH^ 
there quoted. Du Pin's Hi»t of 16th century, B; i. cb. 6. 
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pntnrtdibaT coiiseht to submit to a council called ^''«>'o^^ 
by hiottelf, and composed of Italian tashops, de^^. - v — > 
TOted to bis interest** 

The opoiing of diis council, which met in die 1512. 
fiizce of the Latei^sm, was accompanied by an ap« 
pearance of piety, which was eminently adapted to 
nbe the hopes of those whose eyes were anxiously 
fixed upcm it* The reality, however, :was wanting* 
Far from seeking to gratify, in the slightest manner, 
the ardent and umversal desire for reformation, the 
council confirmed the most arrogant pretensions of 
the pqpes, and condemned the council of *Baal, 
w)»ch had so nobly attacked these pretensions.t 

But although it thus became q>parent that re- 
forinatipn could not be eacpected to dmve its origin 
from lint head of the chmrcfa, die necessity of diia 
Information was, at the elecdon of every new pope, 
necogniMd ; ai^d so obvious faideed was this neccs* 
»ty, that after the appearance of Luther, Adrian, 
<me of thd best and most sincere ponti&, candidly 
acknowledged it. He admitted that the abuse of 
discipline, and the corruption of manners which 
disgraced the court of Rome, were the chief sour- 
ces of all the evils with which the church was af« 
fiicted. He actually attempted to apply some slight 
remedies ; but he met with such vigorous oppo^- 
tion from the cardinals,, and from those who de^ 

'* BeaOBobre's Hiet. p. 6« and note from De Thou, B. i p. 80* 
Mosheim, Vol. III. p. 9S9. 
t ^U8obre*s Hist. p. 7. Seckendorf, p. 7. 
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iDtfoduc rived emolument from imposmg upon matddnd^ 
^^^ that he was compeUed to desist. To his mdmate 
friends he lamented die unhappy condition of the 
popes, who, however 2sealous they might be to 
cc^rect abuses, did not possess power to remote 
them.* 

These £icts place it beyond a doubt, that the 
minds of men were prq>ared for some revolution 
respecting religion } that the blind deference with 
which every mandate of Rome had been long re- 
ceived, was rapidly decreasing ; and that no power 
could have prevented a change, unless mankind 
had been cast back into the darkness of ignorance, 
and the gloominess of superstition. Happily, how- 
ever, the reverse was the case. Through the 
mercy of Providence, the restoration of learning, 
and the improvement, which at this critkal period 
It introduced, exerted thdr influence^ and promoted 

*Du Pin's Ecclesiastical Hist of the 16th Cent. B. n. ch, IS, 
and ch. 17* Father Paul's Hist, of the Council of Trent, Book i. 
Mosbeim, 16th Cent, chapter ii. sec. 1. Jortin's Life of Erasmus. 
FbllRviciniy who wrote a History of the Council of Trent in opposi- 
tion to that of Father Paul, treats Adrian, on account of his religi« 
ous icbI^ and his desire to correct some abuses in manners and dis- 
cipline, as a poor silly greature, not fit to be at the head of the 
church. Adrian experienced how little the most splendid exaltation 
contributes to real happiness. His life was embittered by the cares 
of the papal chair ; and one of his friends, who was intimately ac- 
i|ttainted with his feelings, wrote for him this epitaph : Hie situs est 
4ui nihil sibi infelicius in vita, quam quod imperaret, duxit. Du Pin^ 
ut mpra^ ch. 17. Brandt's Hist of the Aeformation in the Low 
. Countries, Vol. L B. ii. p. 47 — 19. 
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^baA great event which was so soon to astonish and imnxiac. 
enlighten the world.* ^^ ->/ 

The incursion of barbarous natbns into the most Bestomtian 
cultivated and improved countries of Europe, 
spread over these countries the savage ignorance of 
the conquerors. The unceasing struggles to which 
the inOux of new adventurers, or the ambition of 
those who had procured settlements, gave rise, 
turned into a deplorable direction the powers of 
the human mind, rendered the art of war almost 
the. sole object of particular attention, and formed 
those habits most unfavourable to civilization and 
knowledge, which, in siich a state, invariably ac- 
quire strength. Still, however, there remained in 
the monasteries a few vestiges of literature. The 
indolence of the monks required pleasures which 
sensual objects could not always yield. Without 
feeling any ardent love of science, they preserved 
Some of the finest monuments of ancient genius, 
by multiplying co{»es of the manuscripts which 
they had saved from destruction, and by ornament- 
ing them with splendid embellishments, which cap- 
tivated the eye, and excited the admiration even of 
the barbarians who inspected them. 

After the first impulse of Gothic violence had 
spent its force, the natural spring of the human 
mind began to exert its energy. The necessary 

* Roscoe's Life of Leo X., quarto edition. Vol. III. chap. xv. 
p. 140. For the general dissatbfaction with regard to Rome, which 
toiftted before the reformatioD, see ib. p. 148. 
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Intra^u<^- aits, Of those Hiost immediately contributing to 
^^,^^^ comfort, were cultivated ; and by the exercise which 
i^ven thus was given to the mental faculties, afeun* 
dation was laid for that intellectual cukure, which, 
in happier |jme$, was destined to enlarge the enjoy- 
ments, and to add to the dignity of the inhabitants 
of European nations. Under the delicious climate 
of Italy, elegant literature, in the course of the 
fourteenth century, began again to flourish. The 
munificent patronage of the illustrious family of 
Medicis, and the names of Petrarch, Dante, Boccace, 
and Barlaam, are familiar to those who have traced 
with interest the commencement of tfiis new era, 
whilst the charms which their refined genius, and 
their command of feeling and of passion cast ovcar 
literary pursuits, not cnlj delighted thar own age, 
but secured the steady ardour with which these 
pursuits were afterwards prosecuted.* 
uniTewities Th^ destTuctiott of Constantinople by the Turkf 
founded, contributed, in a very great degree, to disseminate an 
acquaintance with the immortal writers of Greece- 
Universities were founded in different parts of Eu- 
rope i and man awoke from the lethargy in which 
for ages he had slept, to contemplate the beauties 
of truth, to reflect upon the faculties with which 
his Creator had endowed him, to exercise his 

* Mosheim, VoL IIL p. 144. Gibbon's Decline and Fal] of the 
Roman Enipire, 13th Vol. of an octavo edition, cb. 66tb. Robert- 
son's Hifltorsp of Charles V. Rosooe's Lives of Lorenso de Medici, 
^nd of Lea X. pa$9itn» 
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xtaaonf and to shake off that yokd of imidicte sub* iqtM«i». 
mission^ which the popes^ with such unremitted !^Ly«^ 
p^rsevenmce^ had laboured to fix on bim.* 

I cannot deny myself the ftadsfaction of observing uniTosity 
thfilt the light of science^ about this period, beamed t^^^^' 
upon Scotland. Wardlaw, l^hop of St Andrews, 
although far from having emancipated himself from 
all the prejudices of his age, perceived the infinite 
importance of literature. About the beginning of 1410. 
the fifteenth century he opened schools in that dty, 
in which theology, lo^c, and such philosophy as then 
was held in estimadon, were publicly taught. He 
determined to form these schools into a university, 
tod he took for his model the university of Paris, 
the most distinguished seminary which contributed 
to the restoradon of learning. Having applied for 
the sanction of the pope^ without which no import<- 
ant step could be taken, he obtained a bull, which, 1412. 
to the utmost extent of his wishes, gave authority 
and stability to his mo^t laudable institution. The 
arrival of the bull was celebrated by the most fer« 
vent enpressiont of joy^ Even the great body of 
the people shared the satisfaction «rhich the friends 
of learning felt^ and tx^ok evary method of shewing 
how deeply they were interested in the success of 
this most ancient university of Scotland.! 

But it was not less indebted to the patronage 

* Mosbeim, Vol. UL p. S1S» 215. Jortin's Remarks on Ecdesias- 
cal History, Vol. III. p. SSa 

t Fordun's Scotichronicon. Lib. zv. ch. 29. Sibbald's Hist, of 
IWt, 6pdtii«Woode*8 W/Htory of the Church et Scot)and> B. U. p^ 57. 
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4>f the monarch than to the favour of the pope:. 
!!ZJ^^ James L, whose unprindpled captivity in England 
was softened, and in some degree compensated, bj 
the most unremitting attention to his education, and 
to the general improTement of his mind, who had 
thus been inspired with the admiratbn of science^ 
and who had devoted much of his time to the pui> 
suit of it, saw, with the utmost delight, the efforts 
of the learned men of his kingdom. He often at^ 
tended when the professors delivered their lectures ; 
he conferred upon the university many valuable 
privileges ; and he stiH more effectually encouraged 
the cultivation of literature, by rend^ing profit 
dency in it the certain method of acquiring civil 
and ecclesiastical promotion. He had indeed justly 
appreciated. the salutary tendency of learning and 
philosophy. Deploring the lamentable condidoa 
of the church, and the disgraceful prevalence of su* 
perstition, of ignorance, and of vice, he did not 
apply any violent remedy, which he saw the tempo* 
of the age would not have endured ; but he rested 
his hope of a radical amendment, in directing the 
attention of the clergy to literary improvement, and 
* in cultivating their understandings, leaving it to 
their own judgment, gradually enlightened, to re- 
move from the popular dceed whatever was incon- 
sistent with pure religion, and with the virtuous 
conduct of those whom it was their duty to i|i« 
struct.* 

* ^uch^inan^ Lib. x. under reign of James I. Holimbed't Cbnh 
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But, howerer certain were the general effects to imndae. 
be expected from the revival of science, and fr»«"^ ^ _r 
the intellectual improvement of mankind, these oiKmiy 
effects would have been very slowly produced, hadpnn^^. 
not the invention of printing, one of the most im- 1^^- 
portant discoveries which has been made by hu- 
man ingenuity, rendered the diffusion of knoW'- ' 
ledge infinitely more easy than it had been at any 
previous period in the history of the world. This 
discovery at once removed the difficulty of circu- 
lating literary productions, and the possibility of 
destroying or concealing these productions. Wh^ 
copies of books could be multiplied only by the 
immense and tedious labour of transcribing, the 
expence of procuring them was so great, that the 
wealthy alone could form a collection. The great 
body of men were cut off from free access to them, 
and were compelled to receive the doctrines or the 
opinions which they contained, from the report of 
teachers, liable to be biassed by partiality and pre- 
judice, or to mistake the meaning of that which they 
professed to develope. But by means of printings 
a large edition could be furnished almost with 
equal facility as a small one, and at an expence so 
moderate, that no one who really wished to study, 
could find any difficulty in reaching the sources 
from which knowledge could be most certainly 

nicle, do. Leslie, de Rebus gestis Sootoram, Lib. viL Druminond't 
lives of the five Jameses. ^Spottiswoode's Hist p. 57. Consult also 
Anderson's Selectus Diplomatum et Nuroismatun), p. S9. 
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lociodo^ derived.* Like some other of out most valtt^le 
' blessings, the press has been attended Deith conse- 
quences which benevolence and philosophy unite 
to deplore. If it has been the instrument of dis- 
persing truth, it has often given currency to the most 
pernicious errors, and if it has placed before man- 
kind the most powerful motives which can deter- 
mine them to adopt a life of religion and virtue, it 
has unfortunately sent abroad what was calculated 
to inflame passion, to corrupt purity of heart, to 
darken reason, and to lead to euesses, to which 
the prevalence of misrepresentation and of sophis- 
tical delusion alone could have impelled. 

But after stating, in the strongest manner, the evils 
which have flowed from it, there can.be no hesi- 
tation in regarding it as of inestimable value, and in 
considering its efficacy, as having been, upon the 
' whole, in the highest degree beneficial. To the 
first reformers, it certainly afforded advantages 
without which they might have seen their principles 
confined within the narrow circle of personal attach- 
ment, or professed only by those who, from their 
local situation, could attend whelre these principles 
were inculcated. As the restoration of science, by 
enlightening the understandings of those who sought 
after truth, enabled them to discern the number- 

♦Mosbeim, Vol. IIL p. 316, Robertson's Hist, of Charles V. 
Vol. II. Campbell's Lectures on Ecclesiastical Hist Vol JI. p* 333. 
Brandt's Hist, of the Reforiuatioo in the Low Countries, Vol. L B. 
ii.p. 35. 
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kss flbsnnlkies of popery^ to compare with the 
scriptures the unbounded prerogatives of the bu^^ 



Aofps of Rome, and thus to detect their arrogance, 
their felsehood, their ambition, and their infidelity, 
the press gave to these discoveries all the extent of 
circulation which the authors of them wished that 
they should possess ; placed them conspicuously in 
the public view ; and induced the mass of the 
community to acquire the art of reading, \vhich 
opened to them the gates of knowledge and the 
paths of religion. 

These two causes early inspired the popes, and Aiam of 
the cardinals who composed their council, with theud a?^ 
most serious apprehensions. Before printing was^^^^^ 
known, the bishops of Rome readily protected and***^ 
sanctioned institutions which had for their object 
to cherish literature, probably from the hope of 
attaching to themselves the learned men who issued 
from these institutions, and employing their abili^ 
ties in the sad work of imposing upon the cre- 
dulity, and bewildering the reason of mankind. 
Even after this discovery, some of the popes, who 
were fond of elegant studies, countenanced them 
within their own palaces, regardless of consequen- 
ces, or without permitting the anticipation of these 
consequences to incline them to the painful duty of 
self-denial.* But with these exceptions, it is ap- 
parent that the general policy of Rome looked 

* Different Histories of the Life of Leo X. 
VOL. H 
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intMduG- vnihz 8uq;>icious or hostile eye to leaMking a&d ih0 
^^^' press.* In fact, the strongest metHodb were taken 
to restrain or to direct them both, and to confine them 
to subjects little connected with religion, or what^ 
in the estimation of the pontiffs, was much more . 
important than even religion itself, with the pre^ 
tensions which they urged, and the claims which 
they made upon the faithful. 
Index ex. From the first ages of the Christian church, 
pious men avoided reading books which, they be- 
lieved, had a tendency to injure morality orto cor- 
rupt religion. This practice was founded upon the 
obvious suggestions of reason, and was obligatory, 
indepaidently of all human authority. After the 
controversies, which exercised the ingenuity and in^ 
flamed the passions of Christians, increased in 
number, and, as was most frequently the case, in 
frivolity, the riile, so proper in its first application, 
was extended to the writings of heretics ; and the 
defence of every opinion, hostile to established faith, 
was shunned, as if it were equally to be condemned 
with what was impious or depraved. Several of 
the emperors, in their anxiety for the orthodoxy of 
their subjects, prohibited all books which exposed 
or confuted what the decrees of councils had de- 
clared to be essential to the faith. The church, 
however, long acted in this matter with much mo-* 
deration, and with a spirit more congenial to the en- 

* Roscoe's Life of Leo X., Vol. IIL p. 143. 
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larc^ecl benevolence of the Author of Christianity, innodae. 
The bishops and clergy pomted out those writings ^L^--^ 
which they conceived to be pernicious ; but having 
done so, they left the question with regard to the 
safety or propriety of perusing them to be deter- 
mined by the consciences of those who sought its 
decision. After the eighth century, this liberty 
ceased. .The popes then assumed the right of 
prescribing what ought to be believed, and of con- 
signing to the flames every work in which there 
was the slightest opposition to their declarations. 

But it was not till the age of Leo X. that this 
practice of prohibiting books became frequent, b - 
cause it was not till then that attacks against the. 
Roman hierarchy were very numerous. Leo, in 
the ardour of his zeal against Luther, not only 
condemned that rdformer, but he threatened to ex- 
communicate all who read what he had* written. 
Succeeding popes, as their terrors increased, went 
beyond Leo, until at length they proscribed here- 
tical writings without specificadon, and excommu- 
nicated those who perused them. This introduced 
the greatest confusion into the church, and created 
much unhappiness. As the heretical books, which 
had excited the papal indignation, were often not 
named, and as the heresy with which they were 
poisoned, could thus not be discovered, except by 
perusal, it occasionally happened that the most de- 
voted adherents of the popes found themselves 
liable to the most dreadftil spiritual denunciations. 

5 
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introdac-* In soQie degree to remedy this evil» die inqukhion^ 
!^ ^^ not much £&med for merciful attention to mankiiidy 
drew up a catalogue of prohibited books, which the 
king of Spain ord^ed to be printed and diBtribu- 
ted. The popes ^ilarged this catalogue. In its 
origiutsd state, it included only works which were 
heretical in doctrine;; but the new editions of it 
proscribed every work which contained any insi- 
nuation against the supremacy of the pontifis, which' 
defended their inferiority to general councils, or 
maintained the r^hts of temporal princes. A very 
large proportion of books was thus branded ; but 
the inquisitors, stimulated by the bishops of Rome,, 
did not think the field of instruction sufficiently 
narrowed, for they pronounced an anathema against 
all who should read any work upon any subject 
pruited by sixty-two printers whom they named, 
2^d against all books which should be printed by 
those who had published what was adjudged to be 
heretical. 

It is sufficiently obvious, from these measures,, 
that had the power of the church of Rome been 
equal to her inclination, Europe would have been 
again plunged into the barbarism, from which Provi^ 
dence had enabled it to escape. But the thunders* 
of the Vatican were now heard wkhout emotion, at 
least they could not counteract the curiosity and 
love of inquiry which had been excited. Prohibit- 
ed books were everywhere purchased and read ; 
and the church found it necessary to attempt the 
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accompliihment of her dedgn by a less open^ but a iQiradue- 
more ixwdious and dangerous scheme. Under h»r^ . 
itfspectiofi^ splendid editicmB of the most celebrated 
aacieiy: eoclesiastkal writers were printed and dis** 
persed ; but the text was mangled or interpolated, 
Evary passage offensive to the spiritual power was j 
erased, and other passages, supporting its preteu- 
j^onsy were inserted* These editions found their 
. way into all the countries of Europe ; and as there 
was furnished no mode of distinguishii^ them^ it is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain what were the sen- 
timents of those authors upon whose real opinions 
much reliance might have been placed.* 

* Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, Vol. IL p. ^S6, 
&c. ; in which there is a luminous dissertation by the author himself* 
upon this singular and interesting subject, and a roost curious account 
of the different debates of the fathers of the council respecting prohi« 
bited books. Dr Campbell, in his Lectures upon Church History, 
has very carefully collected much information respecting this matter, 
and has very ably and forcibly stated it. An index of prohibited books 
was published by the council of Trent, under the sanction of Pius V.9 
Sextus v., Clement VIII., and iprious other indexes were published 
at Antwerp, Madrid, and ^o^a. The most ample work of this kind, 
however, was published at Madrid, under the auspices of the fathers 
of the inquisition, in 1613, to which an appendix was added in 1614. 
The whole work consists of about 900 small folip pages, closely printed. 
As most of my readers may not h^ve access to this singular produc- 
tion, or time to analyze it, 1 shall give a short account of the manner 
in which it is constructed. There is prefixed to it the sanction of 
Paul v., dated the 26th January 1612. In the bull containing it, his 
holiness withdraws from all classes of men, with the exception of the 
holy office, the privileges which they might have^ received of reading 
heretical books, and denounces the most severe punishments, ecclesi- 
astical and temporal, against those who read them, who kept them in^ 
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intiodiie- From the united operation of these causes, men 
w,y^.^ -> were prepared for a reformation, were enabled to 
pioffigai7 attempt it, and would in all likelihood, at some period, 
ty of ihe have accomplished it. That period however would 

popes bcfiwc 
therefor- 

^^'^^^'''^ their possession, or who did not inform against such as bad dienu 
This is succeeded by an address from the inquisitor-general, very 
suitable to his occupation, in which he laments the evils that had 
been produced by the circulation of heretical writings; mentbns the 
anxious deliberations of the fathers about the best mode, of remov* 
ing them ; extols the benevolence and condescension of the pope, in 
prohibiting whatever the inquisition thought proper to condemn ; and 
concludes, by warning all of the fate that awaited them, if they did 
not yield implicit obedience to the injunction which he addressed to 
thenL In an advertisement to the reader, he is informed, that the 
utmost care had been taken to distinguish heretics, and even those 
suspected of heresy ; and that so scrupulous and tender was the anrie^ 
of the framers of the catalogue to prevent error, that alh the worka o( 
proscribed authors had been condemned or purified ; not only those 
relating to religion, but to polite literature, and other branches of 
4Bcience. Thirteen rules are enumerated, explaining the prindplea 
upon which the compilers of the.index had proceeded. All hooka 
previous to the year 1515, which had been condemned by popes or 
councils, are declared to be under condemnation, although not partis 
cularly specified. The writings of heresiarchs, idler that period, and 
of all who countenanced them, are proscribed, such as these of Li^ 
ther, Zuinglius, Calvin, &c. and others who entertained similar sen- 
timents. * 

The versions of the Old and New Testaments, published by here- 
tics, are prohibited, and respecting translations of the Scriptures in 
general, it is declared, that as it is apparent that more injury than 
good would result from their being published in the vulgar tongues 
of respective nations, all translations of the Bible, and all summaries of 
its contents, whether printed or in manuscript, are condemned. AH 
books or tracts posterior to the 1584, in wbich there is not express 
mention of the author, printer, plape and time of publication, are in- 
terdicted. The other rules specify the manner in which they pro- 
ceeded in correcting and altering books which, though not nnezcep- 
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fBOSt probably have been delayed^ or the extent introdiv- 
of the reformation would have been contracted, '^-y . w 

tionable, they did not oonceiTe it proper altogether to prohibit Two 
orders, addressed to printers and booksellers, follow, enjoining them 
not to deviate from the instructions of the holy <^ce. The index is 
then divided into three parts. The first part enumerates the names 
-^of authors guflty of heresy or suspected of it ; and these authors are 
considered as so radically malignant, that not only all the works 
which they had published are condemned and prohibited, but all 
which they might, at any future period, give to the world. The 
second part details the books which, with certain exceptions mention- 
ed, are absolutely prohibited ; but this prohibition does not extend to 
other works of the authors of these books not particularly specified. 
The third part contains a list of anonymous works which are prohi- 
bited-^such anonymous works as were published before 1584 ; for all 
such works after that period, however written, or upon whatever sub- 
ject, had been at the beginning interdicted. Afler thus collecting the 
titles of books absolutely prohibited, and the names of authors expli- 
citly condemned, the index specifies the corrections that should be 
made upon those books which the fathers permitted to be read, and ^ 
tiie cautions which should be given to those who perused them. 
Srasmus, of course, excited the indignation of these gloomy and illi^ 
terate persecutors. Some of his works, however, they allow to be 
drcolated, others they entirely condemn ; but they command that in 
the title pages even of the permitted works, there should be inserted, 
after the two words ** Erasmi Roterodami," Auctpris damnati. In 
the beginning of these works, too, they insisted that the following note 
should be inserted, ^ Opera omnia Erasmi, oaute legends; tam multa 
cnim insunt correctione digna, ut vix omnia expui^gar| possint" A 
translation of the Old and New Testaments had been published at 
St Andrews, anno 1587, by Franciscus Vatablus- With respect to 
this it is ordered, in ipsa prima libri facie, adscribe, ^ monemus leo- 
torem ha»i Vatabli scholia, in multis ab hasreticis dq>ravata.'' After 
the name of Scaliger they order to be added, ^ Auctoris damnati ;" 
and after ** non edita," prohibita, sed cum correctione permissa. De- 
inde expui^tur tota pnefatio Isaaci Causaboni. Great hatoc is 
made upon the history of Thuanus ; and this remark is inserted, very 
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iDtivdiac- had the popes exhibited, in their ciwn persons^ a 
*^^^ .marked contrast to the general profligacy of the 
clergy^ and continued to display the simplicity and 
moderation which distinguished the first teadiaft 
of Christiamty. It is, however, imposs3)le to iiead 
their history, without perceiving that they sought a 
pre-eminence in enormity, as w^l as in raid^, or with- 
out being filled with amazement that their scandal- 
ous vices did not sooner e^dte universal indigaa^ 
tion, and inspire the determined resolution to shake 
<^ a yoke which was imposed by hands blackened 
by corruption. There is no ciime so atrocious, no 
meanness so degrading, and no hypocrisy so contemp- 
tible, as not occasionally to have been commiltted or 
practised by the successors of St Peter. Many of 
them were mcoisters rather than men ; gloried in 
the most debasing and offensive intemperance ; and 
coolly executed schemes of Villany, for which nq 
punishment could have been too severe. 

The fifteenth century closed, and the sixteenth 
commenced, imder the pontificate of Alexander VI., 
a man whose infamy admitsof no palliation, andwho^p 

much to the honour of that indefatigaUe and most respectable writer : 
Totum hoc opus Tbuani caiitissime, et cum judicio legendum, eo quo4 
roulta honorifice ab ipsQ, infavorem pratestantium dicantur. It Is 
impossible to reflect upon this systematic attempt to perpetuate igoQ- 
ranee and superstition, to corrupt the sources of truth, and to disse- 
minate error and falsehood, without the strongest feelings of Indigna- 
tton, and without tlie deepest impressions of gratitude for the reforma- 
tion, which thus appears to have vindicated the intellectual, no less 
than the religious rights and privileges of mankind. 
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• 

thaiacter even a Roman Catholic ^writer hag thus intztdni. 
strikingly delineated : ^^ He would have been the!^Ly««^ 
most wicked man in the world, had not his natural 
son been more wicked than himsdf/'* 

He was succeeded (for the short reign of Pius HI. 
only for a few days need not be regarded) by Ju* 
lius IL This pontiflF delivered himself up to the 
turbulence of the most restless ambition. Far from 
being what his professioci called him to be, the ad« 
vocaie of peace, and the friend of humanity, he was 
engaged in continual war, and in creating causes 
of. dissension -amoi^st the sovereigns by whom he 
was surrounded. He himself assumed the mili- 
tary habit, and he was employed in devising new hos- 
tilities, and in preparing additional calamities for his 
subjects, when he was overtaken by death*! 

I^eo X., of the illustrious house of Medicis, then Leo Sr 
ascaided the papal throne. Endowed with the most 
elegant and captivating manners, attached to the 
pursuits of literature, and the patron of all who ex- 
celled in them, he was careless about religion, and 
ignorant of its principles and its doctrines. He 
openly expressed the contempt with which he re- 
garded it, and even within the wails of his palace, 

• Mezeray, quoted by Rapin. Gutcciardiniy Lib. ill Du Pin's 
Ecclesiastic^ History of the Sixteenth Century, B. i. ch. v. Mosheim, 
Vol. III. p. 287. 

f Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, and note by Cou* 
rayer. PaUavicini, quoted by him. Ouicciardini, Lib. ix. Mo« 
sheim's Ecclesiastical History, Vol, III. p. 2S7. Bayle's Dictionary, 
Vol. II. jMtide Julius If. 
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iBtroduc- impiety or mtheism was publicly avowed* Thus 
*^ destitute of the devout feelings and sentiments 
which he ought to have cultivated, he was most as- 
siduous in enlarging his authority, in aggrandizing 
his family, in despoiling princes, and in ruining 
those to whom he was under essential 6bligati(ms» 
Devoted to licentious pleasure, festivity, theatrical re- 
presentations, and sumptuous entertainments oc- 
cupied his hours of leisure, while the ministers of his 
vices secured, by their infamous compliances, the 
direction of that patronage, which should have en* 
couraged the efforts of piety^ and promoted the pro- 
pagation of religion** 

• Father Paurs History of the CouncQ of Trent, Book I. Vol. L 
p. 8, 9. Moflheim, Vol. III. p. 289. Beausobre's History ot the 
Reformation, p. 17, 18. Jortin's Life of Erasmus. Bayle's Dic- 
tionary, Vol. II. under article Leo X. To those of my readers who 
have formed their opinion of Leo, from the character which Hume 
has assigned to him, the representation which I have given will ap- 
pear harshly and unfairly delineated. That historian, speaking of the 
accession of Leo, thus, with his usual felicity, expresses himself: ** In 
the place of Julius was chosen John de Medicis, who took the appd- 
lation of Leo X., and proved one of the most illustrious princes that 
ever sat upon the papal throne. Humane, beneficent, generous, a£&ble» 
the patron of every art, and the friend of every virtue, he had a soul 
no less capable of forming great designs than his predecessor, but was 
more gentle, pliant, and artful, in employing means for the execution 
of them. The sole defect, indeed, of his character, was too great 
finesse and artifice; a fault which, both as a priest and an Italian, it 
was difficult for him to avoid*" Must not the friend of every virtue 
have commanded the veneration of mankind, and must not he, whose 
sole fault was a little too much artifice and finesse, for which, how- 
ever, Mr Hume suggests what be considers as an ample apology, have 
appeared deserving of a high place amongst the worthiest of rulers^ 
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Such ware tlie causes which, previous lo the era intiodiie. 
of the reformation, had ezdted in princes and in »^^— ^ _- 
great body of the commumty, the wish, or the deter- The Kfor- 
mination, to ixuroduce some essential changes with natuai eon- 

aequoioe 
ofdiepre- 
I was struck by the panegyric, and looked with anxiety to ^^u*^*^ 
source from which the writer of it had derived his information. I ^^^^ 
have consulted Father Pftuly to whom he refers ; and anxiety for histo- 
rical truth leads me reluctantly to observe, that only part of what 
that intelligent historian says of Leo has been translated, one gnat 
fiiult in the pontiff venial, perhaps, in the estimation of Mr Hume» 
but which chiefly directed the sentiments of the contemporaries of 
Leo, having been overlooked or concealed* The reader shall judge for 
himself. Father Paul, who was certainly prejudiced in favour of this 
pope, writes of him (I quote from the French translation, by Cou- 
rayer): ^ Leon apporta au pontificat, de grandes qualitez, qui etoient ^ 
le fruit de la naissance illustre, et de I'excellente education qu'il avoit 
repue. H avoit entre autres, une grande connoissance des belles let- 
tres, une inclination particuliere a favoriser les gens savans et vertueux^ 
de l*humanite, de la bonte, une extreme liberality, et une si grande af- 
fiibilit^ k traiter avec tout le monde, qu'on trouvoit quelque chose de . 
plus qu'humain, dans toutes ses mani^res, et que depuis tresJong temps 
on n'avoit point vu, sur le saint siege, de pape qui eut de si graiides qua- 
litez, ou mtoie d'apjHKKihantes. £t il eut et^ un pontiiTe parfait, si k tant 
de perfectionsil eut joint quelque connoissance des choses dels religion^ 
et un peu plus d'inclination k la piet^, choses dont il ne parut jamais 
se mettre beaucoup en peine." I do not complain of Mr Hume merely 
for not having consulted some other writers before he decided his 
opinion of Leo, or for not even having cast his eye over the note 
which Le Courayer has subjoined to the above passage, and which 
might have induced him to qualify his admiration ; but he certainly 
did not act with perfect candour, when, in drawing the character of 
the head of the church, he not only omitted to mention Leo's ignorance 
of religion and his impiety, but even led his readers to think that no 
such charge could be brought against the pontiff, by asserting, that his 
sole fault was something quite different from irreligion. A historian 
is not entitled to decide upon characters according to his own preju-^ 
dices, without stating the ground on which he proceeds. AJthough 
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respect Co eccknastical polity^ ThetdbnaadoQiiras 
f thus the natural consequeaoe of die previous state of 
Christaidom» aithough particular drcumsoaicte) in 
the arraagemeiit of which the mercy of divine Fro* 
vidence veas conspicuously displayed, determined the 
form which it assumed, and the extent tb which it 
was carried.* 

The immediate cause of this most interesting re- 
volution is familiar to every reader of history ; yet 
a summary view of the events to which that cause 
gave rise, will introduce with propriety the details 
of the following work, and afford an opportunity of 
marking the gradual progress of the first opponents 
, . of the hierarchy from the tenets which they first 
published, till they declared open and irreconcilable 
hostility against the bishops of Rome. 
1517. Leo having, by his prodigality, dissipated the 
J^^iwuS ^^^^^ o^ ^^ church, adopted the advice of one of 
i>7 Leo. the most experienced of his cardinals, and resolved 



Mr Hume m^ht have regarded impiety as rather exalting Leo» lie 
ought not to have suppressed that the pope was impious, buty by sta* 
ting the fact, have left all to form their own conclusion, or to acquiesce 
in that which he bad suggested. Roscoe, in the 24th chapter of hi^ 
Life of Leo, has dwelt fully upon the character of the pontiff It is to 
be regretted thai there is in that chapter much vagueness. The wri« 
ter attempts to justify Leo rather by insinuation than by evidence. 
Even be, however, admit3 that the pope often acted inconsistently 
with the gravity of his character, and derived pleasure from the low- 
est bu£bonery. 

* Introduction to Brandt's History of the Reformation in the Low 
Countries. 
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to re^cmdi hit treasory by isstsing indittgenees, intoMh^. 
aad oflferiDg diem to all \dio were willing to pur- ^21?!^ 
^fbue AemJ* This had beea done by maliy of his 
predeceafiOKs, and he was too indifferent about reB- 
gion, and his council too eag» to accumulate riches, 
to ^scem that the changes which were daily taking 
place in the sentiments of mankmd, rendered can* 
tion and delicacy in a matter of this nature absolute- 
ly necessary. Under the pretence of raising money 
to complete the splendid febric of St Peter's church 
at Rome, Leo granted indulgences, which authori- 
sed those who bought them to dispense with iht 
fastings and austerity of Lent, to choose a confessor 
agreeable to themselves, and, what certainly i^s the 
most vahiaUe part of them, conferred an entire re^ 
ftiission of sins, with defiverance from the painif, 
which they wha did not possess the indulgences 
would nndergo hi purgatory. 

Tliese indulgences were every whfere publish^ aihim. 
The right of selling them was assigned to the highv J^"*' 
est bidder, and so little regard was paid to decency, ^^^• 
or to the object for which they were professedly 
given, that Leo bestowed on a favourite sister the 
revenue which might arise from them in Upper and 
Lower Saxony, as hi as the Baltic Sea.^ 

Albert, archbishop of Magdeburg, one of the 

• Beausohre's Histoiy of the Reformation. Moshein and Du 
Pin's History of the Sixteenth Century, 
f Beausobre's History of the Reformation^ p. 29, 
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imiodiie. most txnidderable of the Oerman prehtes had ex- 
y^^^. hausted his resources, by large donations to the 
pope ; and hoping that, by giving his countenance^ 
to this scandalous traffic, he would retrieve his dr» 
cumstances, he lent his aid to the circulation of the 
indulgences in Germany, after having secured for 
himself half the profits.* 
chancter Tetzel, a Domiuican friar, a man of infiunous 
character, but who had most successfully conduct- 
ed the sale of indulgences for the knights of the 
Teutcmic order, offered his services to Albert ; and 
these having been accepted, he commenced his 
exertions with all the ardour which the love of 
money, and of the pleasures which affluence pro^ 
cures» could excite in a d^raved and profligate 
mind. In a style of eloquence adapted to move an 
ignorant and superstitious people, he preached the 
merits or the excellency of the commodity which 
he was anxious to disoibute ; affirmed that the 
grace of indulgences was the same with that which 
reconciles man to God ; that contrition and repent- 
ance were no longer necessary, and that robberies, 
murders, and other detestable crimes, were sins, the 
pardon of which it was now easy to obtain. To 
such a length did he proceed, that he gave absolu* 
tion, not only for sins which had been committed, 

* Beausobre's Hist of the Reformation^ p. 29. Dn Pm's £ode» 
siastical Hiltory of the 16th Century, Bock iu chapter 1, and note by 
the translator. Moaheim's Church History, VoL III. p. 304. Ros^ 
coe's Life of Leo X., VoL m p. 168. 
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but fi)r those which the purchasers of indulgences incvodiit* 
might afterwards conunit. He even sold the liberty?^ ^~^' 
of perpetrating enormities, which the most pol*> 
luted imagination alone could have conceived, and 
which the mind shudders to record,* 

. The manners of Tetzel, and of his companions, 
corresponded with the shocking and impious tenets 
which they inculcated. They threw aside all re- 
gard to modesty, and under the protecting shield 
of the pope, who, by thus sheltmng them, surely 
merited the scriptural appellation of the man of 
sin, they were guilty of every excess to which un- 
bounded licentiousness, supported by the assurance 
of impunity, could impel them.t ^ 

It was almost impossible that doctrines and prac« Anther, 
tices so flagitious could escape without animadver-^^^**" 

• Beausobre's History of the Reformation, p. S2-34. MaBheim, 
Vol III. p. 304. . Jortin's Life of Erasmus. Seckendorff mentionB 
the following circumstance respecting Tetzel. He had, by the sale of 
indulgences, collected much money in Leipsic. A gentleman of that 
city, who had no veneration for such superstition, went to Tetzel, and 
asked him if he would sell an indulgence beforehatnd for a crime 
which he would not specify, but which he intended to commit. 
Tetzel consented ; the price was paid, and the absolution delivered. 
Soon after this, the gentleman knowing that Tetzel was going from 
Letpsic with the money which he had collected, way-laid, beat, and 
robbed him ; he then told him that this was the crime for which he 
had purchased absolution. George Duke of Saxony, a zealous friend 
to the court of Rome, hearing of this robbery, was at first very angry, 
but being informed of the whole story, he laughed heartily, and par- 
doned the criminal. 

t Beausobre, p. 34 and 125. Maclaine, note to Mosbeim, Vol. IIL 
p* 305. Jortin's Life of Erasmus. Brandt's History, Vol. I» B. ii. p. 
ST. Roscoe's Life of Leo. X., VoL lU. p. 15J. 
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intMdue- ^m They musi Yasfe excHed imiGh abbozmce^ 

^^Z^^md that abhorrence was at length expre^ed bj 
Martin Luther, professor of divmity in: the tmiver« 
sity of Wirtendberg. This astoni^ung man, whose 
memory should ever be associated with the isvah^ 
able blessings of dvil and religious liberty, was 

1483. bom at Isfeben, a town in Saxony. He cocnniaiced 
his studies at Eisenac, where he remained four years; 
he then spent one year at Magdeburg, and the re* 
mamder of the period which dapsed till he went to 
Wirtemberg, at Erford in Thuringia. He there 
took his degree as master of arts, with the intentioo 
of prosecuting the study of law. From this inten* 
tion he was diverted by seeing a companion struck 
dead by lightning. In the serious frame of mind 
which this affectmg accident produced, he, at the 
age of twenty-two, embraced the monastic life.* 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of his father, 
who probably considered the cause that led his 
son to adopt this resolution as a transient feeling 
which might leave behind it the bitterness of regret, 
he entered into the convent of Augustines at £r-^ 

1505. ford, and he laid there the foundation of that 
knowledge of divine truth which he afterwards dis- 
played^t 

He had spent about a year in the convent, when 

* Du Pin't Ecclesiastical History of the 16tb Century, B. X. ch. 1^ 
Beamobre's History of the Reformation, p. 41, 42. 

t Beausobre's Histoiy of the Reformation. The acconnt of LiJf 
ther in this woris: is most interesting and aathentic 
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he acddcntally mrt ^rittt/a Ladn fiSblew It ivaa u«ndiie. 
Ho( till this fortunate ^^odvery, that he knew dST^^^" 
the existence of any scriptiire except the passages 
inserted in the breviary, and the offices of the 
church«* Delighted with the sacred volume, and 
encouraged by the exhortations of the Ticar-gene* 
ral, wha discerned in his young friend an intrepid 
dity, which, at ^ future period, tnigbt be of much 
importance to the interest of religion, he studied 
scripture with unwearied attendon, and comndtted 
to memoiy its most sliiking passages. He em- 
ployed almost the whole of his time in the acqoi- . 
situsn of human or divine knowledge, occa^onaUy, 
however, relaxing his mind with music, of which 
he was a composer and a per£;»rmer, or widi some 
of the mechanical art&t After he had thus pre-^ 
pared himself he took orders, and in the following 
year was called to Wirtemberg to teach pii^osophy. 
He soon distinguished himself by his acuteness, his 1507. 
learning, the vivacity of his wit, and the liberality 
of Ins saitiments ; and being held in high estima* 
tion by his order, he was sent to Rome in conse- 
queiKe of some dispute in which the members of 
it were engaged.} The effect which this journey 
produced upon him was very great. He saw, and 
he deplox^d, the impiety of the Italian priests, who 

* Beausobre, p. 44. 

t DittOy p. 46. Jortin's Life of Erasmus. 
X i Du Pin's Ecclesiastical Bistaryof thie IdtlrCentarj. Btaiteo* 
bre^sHistory oftheReformation^p. 46. .« 

VOL* I. I 
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iniiodiic. had not scrupled to ridicule the seriousness widi^ 
! ^,^^, which^ when he was asked, he peifbrmed the ser- 

vices of the church.* 
1512 ^^ ^ length assumed the degree of doctor of 
diyinity, and from this time gave Mmself entirely 
up to reading the scriptures and the works of the 
hthersy particularly those of Augustine. At at 
mature age, he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages, that he might read 
the New Testament in the original, and compare it 
with the most celebrated translations. Discerning 
the falbicy and unsatisfactoty nature of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, he had the fi>rtitude to declaim 
against it, and he had thus es^dted soraie suspicions 
of his tendency to heresy, evien before he delivered 
his sentiments upon indulgences.t 

He also gave lectures on theology, which fixed 
almost universal attention^ The people listened 
widi delight ta explanations of scripture which 
they could easily understand, and to the numerous 
quotations from the sacred books, by which Luther 
supported what he tau^t*! 

This short account of the habits and the studies 
of the first reformer,, plainly shews that he must 
have discerned the impiety and the falsehood of 
those doctrines, which the venders of indulgences 
every where disseminated, and very naturally and . 

* Sedceodorfy p. 99. 

"f Du Pin* as above. Bcainobre, p. 49 md 50, with the n^te. 

X Bcausobre, p. 50. 
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sal«lacli(»fily accounts for hi^ endeavouring, as aintrodne- 
faithful minister, to guard his congregation against ^J!!ll^ 
them. When he saw the people, whom he had 
bieen applointed to instruct, crowding to purchase 
indulgences, he shewed them that many things 
w^e more agreeable to God than this inordinate 
des»re to dbtadn pardons; and he did this in so in- 
teresting a manner, that multitudes repaired to listen 
to what he taught. The elector of Saxony, how- 
efver, was displeased with these discourses, and 
Luther, who probably had not at that time minutely 
examined the subjefct, and certainly had not con- 
caved the idea of resisting the Church of Rome, 
' became silent*** 

But happily for Christendom, events soon occur- L«d*»i^ 

* • ' . pose maul* 

red which kindled his zeal, and permanently en-genocs. 
gaged him in the noble work which he had the 
happiness, in so great a degree, to accomplish. As 
the dispensers of indulgences approached Wirtem- 
berg, the scandalous errors of their lives pressed 
fiiore closdy on his observation. He saw that the 
reality exceeded, in deformity the picture which he 
had perhaps partly attributed to the fancy or the ex- 
aggeration of those who drew it } and the feelings 
which thus were raised, were strengthened, when 
many who came to confess to him, pleaded their 
indulgences as a reason for not submitting to the 
penance which he prescribed to them. As he refused ^ 
to absolve thetft, they complained to Tetzel, who, 

* Beausobre's Histoiy of the Reforcoation, p. 66 and 57. 
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iBtiQ^ ^th the ^miQfit violwce, thr^atenied v^ith tbe ia* 
!!|^^ qiili^itkxi gU who thus defused la^geoces* To 
reader his threat more impresspre^ he collect^ a . 
pile of woo4, as if he had been to btim in fSigf 
those ?g9mst whom it w^is denott}ice(|[»* This in- 
temperate laad provpMng conduct irritated the 3tt8« 
ceptible temper of Luther, and no doubt confiim^ 
ed bis d0tis:rmB3itioa to inyestig^e the subject which 
had given me tQ it. He e^mined^ by the l%hts 
vMch he teid acquiredf the foundadon upcm which 
indulgences re^ted^ und he published t^ result of 
^^^f* his inquiries in a series of propositiox^t To these 
propositions h^ jadded son^e ques^Qus, which b^ ^ 
cribed to the people, and which expp?ed» ip >he 
moist sarcastic ^and effectual manners the ^bsur^Kty 
of indulgenc^ejs^ smd tbe ^oss want of prioK^te 4is* 

pUyqd jp the public^ti^ of th)sqi4 
' dis- This productipQ, ^^dressed to the con)mpn seqse 



[r^d of mankind, ^d jbi^uftding witfi the .most obvious 



which at. principles of reaj^on, pl^^ed mi pepsufided nuni'* 

^^ bers who perused it. He followed thi? attacl; by 

preaching upon the same topics, ^d by expl^iofng 

in his di^cQurse^ erm i^pre fully than he had done 

i^ the propositipnp, th^ s^Btiinents vUch he enters 

* Befuiobfe, p. SB, 59. 

t Du Pin's EcclesiasU'cal History of the 16th Centuiy, Book ii, 
di. 1. ' Mosheiin, Vol. IIL p. 304. Beausobre, p. 59 to 61. 

tneaii9flbr«, p. SI, fiS. Qnp 9f Ijbir ^lii^f ii^fi^, ljf\^ the 
pcf>^» whp libverate^ foi^i frpn? piT&fQf^ 6v ni»D^J> dp©» not do it 
for charity ? 
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tgafi0cL* Thete dettdmenfs spreid iR4fii the utmost intfoau- 
rapidity over Germany. Mamy were convince oC'd-v-^ 
die uselesoiess of what^ a little before^ they had so 
highly vahied ; and to such a height £d disgust 
at ibe collectors attain^ diat in some ^stricts Ihey 
co«ild find no purchasers^ and eren were frequently 
in danger of being put to deaih«f 

Tet2^ saw the necessity of taddng measures to 
preserve the lucrative commerce in which he had 
engaged. Und^ the protedion^ and in the spirit 
cf the pope, be condemned to the flames the pro? 
positions of Luther, while at the same time he en» 
deivoured to refute them by two disputations which 
he caused to be prhited.:]: But neither the fire 
which he had kindkd, nor the sophistry which he 
had employed^ codd destroy the writings, or daunt 
the intrepidity of Luther. With fhe utmost free* 
dom he ridiculed the arguxoents and exposed the 
rash assumptions ci Teteel ; and when he was af- 
terwards pressed by the authority of the popes, he 
pa^ed from the first subject of disf^ute that he 
xni^t modestly inqmre imo that authority. He 
iasKrCed the doctrines which the councils of Coiw 
sitance and of Basil had nnctjoned^ respecting the 
inferiority of the bishops of Rome to a gaieral 
council^ and urged the great need of speedily as- 
'sembliDg such a coundl to remedy, or to remove, 

* Mosbeim. Beausobre. 

t Beausobre's Histoid of the RefonnatioD, p. 70; 

t Da Piiu Beausobre, as above quoted. 
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intfDdac the abuses which it was ]nq)06sible longer to tdle^ 

tory Book. ^ « 

,rate.* 

The account which has thus been given of the 
motives which influenced Luther, and of the gra-. 
dual enlargement of his views, is natural and satis* 
factory ; because it exhibits him as acting in the 
manner in which a sincere friend of truth in his 
situation must have done. But a different cause 
has been assigned for his zeal — ^a cause which, al* 
though detracting nothing indeed from the refor* 
mation itself, which rests upon its own merits, and 
cannot be sullied by any cAiduct of those who pro« 
moted it, exhibits him in a much less favourable 
light, as swayed by mean and unworthy jealousy^ 
and as rendering religion subservient to the grati- 
fication of private feelings, and interested resent* 
ment. The enlightened historian of the council of 
Trent has affirmed, that the sale of indulgences in 
Germany had been usually assigned to the Aur 
gustine friars, and that the preference which, under 
the pontificate of Leo, the elector of Mentz gave to 
the Dominicans, excited the indignation of Luther ; 
who, to avenge the cause of his order, wrote and 
preached against what, under another arrangement, 
he would have assisted to circulate. This account 
has been adopted by the more modem. historians 
attached to the Romish communion, and has been 
countenanced and espoused by Hume, whose pre- 
judices against t)ie whole clerical body inclined 

* Mosheim. Beausobre. 
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Um to attiflmte didr best adkms to the most im-intmhic. 
proper and invidious mothres.* !!!!L^-^. 

Yet notwithstapding all this aothority, there is no 
ij&xect evidence for the truth of the opinion, and 
there is very strong evidence against it* Beilar* 
mine, about whose zeal for the Roman church 
there can be no doubt, does not insist upon it; 
while other early writers of that church attribute 
die sdieme of opposi^ indulgences to Staupitz, the 
^^car-general of the Augustines ; and even admit 
that the abuses of the collectors first impelled Lu- 
ther to guard men against them.-^And the his- 
torical assumption is unfounded. The Dominicans 
Jiad, for several years, possessed the privileges which 
they escerdsed at the rdkrmation. They had, under 
the authority of Leo, collected large sums of money, 
without one complaint being made by the brethren 
of St Augustine. Some credit, too, may surely be 
given to Luther's own declaration, who, more than 
twenty years after his opposition commenced, and 
when he could have no motive for asserting a fiilse* 
hood, averred that it had been occasioned by the 
manners and practices of the collectors*! 

* Father FkuPs Histoiy of the Coundl, Book i. Du Pin, B. S. ch> 
]. p. 33, ttnd note d, to that page. Hume's History of EnglancL 

t This subjecr is most clearly discussed by Beausobre, p. 66-70, 
and by Dr Madaine, in an adminUe note» inserted in bis eidition of 
Mbsbeiin» Vol. IIL p. 304. Dr Jortin, although he supposes that 
the Augustinians were irritated that the Dominicans had obtained the 
sale of indulgences^ admits, in a note, that it does not seem to have 
i»een any spleen against the Dominicans that set Luther to work* 
5 
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introduc. This account dorivts mwh €Joii6nnatioii iioiii 

tary Book. 

'his not having. been die only person who, jxprn, 
these grounds, raised his vcuce against the abuse 
trhich he attacked. The icekbrated ZuingUus^ 
who established the reformation in Switzerland^ 
had commenced his opposition to some of the em^rs 
of Rome before the appearance of Lmfaor. The 
Swiss reformer derived the knowlklge, #hich de^. 
cided his conduct, not from Grermany, but from Iw 
t>wn perusal of the scriptilres; and it is surely 
equally probable that Luther might have been in^- 
fluenced by the same disinterested admiration c^ 
divine truth.* 

But whatever may be determined respecting the 
primary cause of Luther's e^certbns^ and even al- 
though tiiese might be ascribed to attachmaent to his 
order, it is indisputable that he soon came to act from 
other views. In the course of his investigationis, be 
made discoveries which astonished him, ind jdaced 
the church of Rome in a light in which he had not 
previously conceived that she coiild be regard^. 
In consequence of these discoveries, he avot^ed a 
complete fevoluticm in his opinions, and actually 
withdrew from the very order, for the sake of 

butadislikeof such practices; addiog> with bis usual sound judgment, 
Luther's warmth agftiost indulgences was very pardonable^ ooo^dering 
that they wene onje of the most shocking insults upon common sense 
and Christianity that ever appeared in the world. Life of Erasmus, 
f Beausobre^ towards the end of the Vol. Mosheimi Yol UL 
p* 318, and note k to that page. Du Pin's Ecclesiastical History of 
the 15th Centuryp B. iu cb. 9. Roscofe's Life of Leo X., Vol. IV« db. 
30X. p. 44k 
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iducfa he had^ acbordiqg to the opifiioii ci some 
mxkers^ drawii uf>on hmisdf die violence and in* w 
veteracy of papal enmity.* 

It bdongs not to my subject minutely to trace 
tlie steps by which Luther daily advanced to a more 
just theolqgy, or to follow him till he adopted the 
fundamental tenet which Protestants of all denotni- 
naticms {profess to have embraced-^that scriptui^ is 
die only rule of faith and manners, and that this 
mle fe to be interpreted by the exercise of private 
judgment. It ought, however, to be observed^ 
diat, like other eminent men, who, at an earlier pe^ 
liod, had inveighed against the practices and dcx> 
trines of Rome, although the principles which he 
Isdd down, evoi at the commencement of hils dissent 
fyom prevailing tenets, were really incompadble 
wsdi the existence of papal usurpation, he was not 
immediately aware that this was the case. He long 
prof^sed that he was a devoted servant df th^ 
church ; he often sought, with much anxiety, to be 
teconciled to it ; he spoke with the utmost reverence 
of the person of the pope ; and it is apparent that, 
had Leo conducted himself with the calmness and 
iilbderadon, which, had he foreseen the consequen- 
ces, h^ would have exercised, Luther might have 
been kept in the communion of Rome.t 

But the pondff long considered the points in 

* Father Paul's Hiit. of the Council of Trent, B. i. Du Pin's 
Ecclesiastical Hist. 6f the Sixteenth Century, Books i. and ii. Beau- 
sobre's Hist* of the Reformation, fVom p. 90. 

f Beausobrls, p. 103, Mosheim, Vol. III. p. S05, and S07. 
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intiodne- dispute 38 frivolouSy and treated the dispute itsetf 
SL^—l/whh contempt. He had not the least appreluai^ 
impni. s^^^ ^^ ^ obscure monk could successfully resist, 
^^^ far less OTerdnrowthat power,, before which the 
«"^*mre. mightiest monarchs had trembled ^ and feding no 
ooDdemn- uneasiness with respect to his own authority, he be^ 
^ held with indifference the effect which nught be 
produced on religion. Even after he found it ne* 
cessary to interfere, he did not weigh with suflkient 
consideratbn the steps which were to be taken. He 
insisted, or his legates insisted, upon unconditional 
submission, and indignantly rejected the reasonaUe 
, proposals of Luther, acquiescence in which would 
have silenced him for ever.* 
1520 "^^ ^^ which, in an hour most unfortunate for 
15th June. Rome, the pope, in opposition to his own private 
sentiments, issued, destroyed every hope, and indeed 
every possibility of accommodation. . Luther now saw 
himself pro6crH>ed ; and he naturally inquired with 
more diligence and boldness into the origin of tteit 
power which had consigned him to destruction^t 
Having ascertained its real nature, and its inconsisten- 
cy with the humility so earnestly enjoined by Jesus,^ 
,^v^ stnd with the beneficent and. humane spirit of the 

lOtfaDec If 

1520. Christianreligion, he contemptuously bumed^tbe bull 
and the decretals, pronounced the pope to be and- 

* Du Pin's Ecclesiastical History of the Sixteenth Century* B % 
ch. S. Father Paul's Hist, of the Council of Trent, B* i. Beausotire's 
Hist of the Refomaation, p. 126, laS, 139. Brandt/VoL i. p. 39. 
Madaine in Mosh. Vol. Ill p. 313. 

t A particular account of the buU may be found in Father F^ul, 
Bu Pin, Beausobre, See also Roscoe, Vd. IV. p. 17. 
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dirist, eadiorted his pupils, and those whose opUimmdiac- 
mons he could influence, to separate themselves !° ?J^*^ 
from a corrupt, and an unchristian church ; thus lay- 
ing thefoumhtion of that system to which protestants 
have permanently adhered, and which has produ* 
ced such important and decisive cff<;cts upon the 
conditbn oi Europe.* 

He soon acquired the dedded support of manyEttaUidi. 
of the German princes. Through their interfe-^,^^ 
rence he was protected from die cruel and deceit- ^^'^^'^ 
iul policy of Rome, and from the violence of im- 
perial persecution. The schism was confirmed ; 
and, after repeated struggles, Charles V. was com- 
pelled to grant to the protestants the fi'ee exercise of * 
their religion, and to recognize a church, which not 
only condemned jthe errors of the popes, but denied 
the reality of that spiritual dominion with which 
they had been invested. 

Such was the state of religion upon the continent 
when the principles of Luther were introduced into 
Scotland, and produced there the events, the con- 
duct, and the revolutions, which it is the design of 
the following history £uthfully to detaiL 

* Father Paurt Hist of the Council of Trent, Book L Mosheim, 
Vol. III. p.3Sl. Beauiobre's History of the Reformation, p. 378, 
S79. DuPin,B.ii. ch.9. Rosooe's Life of Leo X^ VoL IV. p. S2> 
23. r 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

PrinapUs of the Befarmers introduced into SeoHtmd. . • • 
Patrick fimiUon s His address and caution s Alarms 
the clergy ; Circumoented^ aa^used and condemned to 
the JUmes. • . .Fate of Campbell 'oho betrayed him* • • • 
Hamifton^s sufferings and death dispose mens minds to 

embrace the Reformation Several tf the regnlar 

clergy support it. • . JSeton. • • •Persecution suspended bj^ 
political coffvulsions^ ..^BenefDed. .. J^ampies.. . *Canoa^ 
cation of bishops. . JPersecutUmextended to diffirenlpart^ 
^Scotland. . . Just sentiments of the Archbishop ofGlas^ 
. gem: Coimterflcted. . •Banishment andfi^kt of many 

. eminent men. • . .Buchanan. . . .Death of James Beatonf 
Archbishop of St Andrews ,- Character* . , .Succeeded by 
Cardinal Beaton : He organizes apian for the steady 
persecution of heretics. 

The striking events which had occurred in Ger« chap. 
many 9 and which had called forth the exertions <rf<» Jump 
theologians, the anxiety of princes, and the apprehen* 
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CHAP, sion of the pope and the church, soon arrested the 
%■ ■■J f,^.^ attention of other nations, and universally excited, 
Pri^^ in reflecting and intelligent men, the strongest in- 
1^^^^ terest. The rqmtation of Luther was widely dis- 
tioduoed setninated, and the univeraty in which ' he tauirht 

into Soot. ,.,.' _. ^ ^ 

knd. shared ms reputation, 

Patrick Hamilton^ abbot of Feam, a young man 
descended from an illustrious family, having heard 
of the doctrines avowed by the refbnsen^ cReters^ 
mined to go to Wirtemberg, that he might acquire 
his knowledge of them at the source £rom which 
they had derived their origin.* The motives 
which influenced him to leave his native country, 
and the station which he held in the church, natu- 
rally recomiiiended him to the notice of Luther, and 
of Melancthon, his amiable colleague. In the so* 
dety of these eminent men, he imbibed their .opi- 
nions ; and, animated with the most fervent zeal in 
the cause of truth, he resolved to communicate to 
Scotland die light which he had received, f Upon 
his arrival, he declaimed against the corruptions 
which had disfigured the gospel ; he reproved the 
superstitious practices which had been sanctioned 
by the church; and multitudes eagerly listened to 

* Knox's History of the Reformation in Scodand, B. i. p. 4. Keith's 
History of Scotland, B. i. c. 1. p. r» 

t Kdox, B. i. p. 4. Spottiswoode's History of tha Church^ Sbot^ 
<..... land, B. ii. p» 69. Leslie^ de Rebus Gestts Scotorum, Lib. ix. p. 407. 
' . Heylin*8 History of the Presbyterians, B. iv- p. 140. Holiqshed'a Chro- 
jttlcle, Vol. n, p. 179, 180. 
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i^qmseatations, for whi(dh the tairefessness, the Iux« chap. 
ury^ and the vices of the priesthood, had, in a great ^.i ...J -^ 
degree, prepared their mitlds.^ ^^^ 

He was eminently qualified to engage the affec- His uddnM 
tiom, and to make an impression upon the under- ^^' 
standings of those who heard him. Interesting 
from his youth, and from the gracefulness of his 
appearance,— ^possessed of superior genius, which 
he had culdvated and embellished by literature and 
plulosophy, and guided by the prudence which the 
discipline of science enabled him to exert, he adopt- 
ed a line of conduct highly calculated to dissemi- 
nate truth, without violently irritating the prejudices 
which he wished to remove.t 

The clergy were soon alarmed by the success Aianm the 
which attended his teaching. They had early per** 
cdved the danger to which they were exposed by 
the innovations of Luther ; and they had resolved 
to guard against the danger by the severity of per- 
secution, which their short-sighted and illiberal po- 
licy represented as the most effectual mode of pre- 
venting its approach. 

They could not, however, at his firs! appearance, circum. 
wreak their vengeance upon Hamilton. Although ^^'^JIJ 
they suspected the extent to which he wished refor-JJ"^^'*'**^ 
matipn to be carried, he had expressed himself with ^^^* 
the utmost caution ; and they found it necessary to 

* Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 69. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. 269. Spottiswoodei p* 62. KnoX| B. u 
p. 5. Heylin, B. iv. p 140. 
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CHAP, have recourse to dwimuUitiotit before they co«kt 
'-i-r^rv-^ execute the scheme which they hstd formed** Vn^ 
der pretence that the archbishop) \vaa anxious td 
cQiiVerse with him, they enticed him to come t^ St 
Andrews ; and they appointed Campbell, a Do* 
mifiican friar, a man of talents, but completely de- 
voted to his order, to insinuate himself into hi$ con- 
fidence, atid to ascertain the real nature of the sen- 
timents which He entertafaied.* His circumspect 
tion was not proof against artifice like this. De- 
lighted with the conversation of Campbell, and pro- 
bably anxious to convert one who could so .{power- 
fully assist him-, he opened to him his views, and 
had the satisfaction to hear that his companion high« 
ly approved them^ If this approbation was sincere, 
it was soon overcome by the friar's anxiety to in^ 
gratiatebjmself with the clergy } for he inikmously 
repprted what he had discovered, with every aggrai- 
vatipn which malice or devotion to interest could 
suggest^ Hamiitim, who had remained in St 
Andrews without zay suspicion of danga*, was 
upon this suddenly apprehended and imprisoned, 
liaiwg been brought before the archbishops of St 
Andrews and Glasgow, and several other digni- 
taries of the church, be was accused of bav|ng 

* Kaox, B. i. p. 5r gpottnwoode, B^ ii. p. 63. Keith, K i. c. I. 
p. 8. Heylin's History of the Presbyterians, B. iv. p. 140. 

t Spottiswoode, B. ii p. 62, Knox, B. i..p. 6. Buchanan, Lib. 
xiv. p. S69. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. 269« 
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taught, ^^ That the corruption of sin remains in chap. 
children after their baptism ; that no man, by the 
power of his free will, can do any good ; that no 
man is without sin so long as he liveth ; tha(i»every 
true Christian may know himself to be in a state of 
grace ; diat a man is not justified by works, but 
by feith only j that good works make not a good 
pian, but that a good man doeth good works, and 
an ill man ill works, although these ill works, if 
truly repented, do not make an ill man ; that iaith, 
hope, and charity are so linked together, that he 
who hath one of them hath all, and he that lacketh 
one lacketh all ; that God is the cause of sin in 
this sense, that he withdraweth his grace from man, 
and grace withdrawn he cannot but sin ; that it is 
devilish doctrine to teach, that, by any actual pe- 
nance, remission of sin is purchased ; that auricular 
confession is not necessary to salvation ; that there 
is no purgatory ; that the holy patriarchs were in 
heaven before Christ's passion ; that the pope is 
Antichrist ; and that every priest hath as much 
power as the pope/** 

In his defence, Hamilton admitted that he con- 
sidered the first seven articles as unquestionably 
true ; the others h&allowed to be doubtful, although 
he was rather inclined to regard them as agreeable 
to the word of God.t 

* Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 63, Knox, p. 5. Appeadix to Book S. 
of Keith's History ofScotlandy No. S. 

-|- Spottiswoode, as above. Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain, Part 2d. Vol. II. B. i. p. S6. 
VOL. I. It 
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Whatever opinion may be entertained of fnany 
'of the points which he beUeved to be taught in 
Scripture, and however much it may be regretted 
that tke attention of the reformers was so early, and 
so much fixed upon dark and disputable subjects, 
whilst the more obvious and interesting truths of 
revelation were less strenuously inculcated, it is ap- 
parent that the sentiments, for which Hamilton was 
accused, contained enough to shew that the church 
of Rome was built upon a wrong foundation, and that 
the judges who were to determine his fete were the 
supporters^ of delusion and superstition. They ac- 
cordingly paid little regard to what he urged in fe- 
vour of his principles, and, without hesitation, pro* 
noanced the awful sentence, delivering him over to 
the secular power, that he might suflFer the shock- 
mg death which the barbarity of men, professing to 
be the teachers of a religion of mercy, had des- 
tined for all upon whom they could fix the im^ 
putation of heresy. The area before the gate of 
St Salvator's College was appointed to be the scene 
of execution ; and, with aggravated cruelty, he was 
oh the same day upon which he had been con- 
demned, led forth to the stake.* 

His intrepidity was worthy of the cause for which 
he was to sufFen > While the fire was preparing, 
he exhibited his usual courtesy and beneficence to 

* Knox, B. i. p. 5. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 63, Heylin'sHistoiy of 
tfie Presbyteriansy Bi iv. p. 140. Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorumy^ 
£rib. ix. p. 407. Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. 369* 
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e gave to them some small tokens 
of his regard ; and when the executioners were sur* ^ 



his atteiidants. He gave to them some small tokens <^uar 



rounding with combustible materials the stake to 
which he was fastened, he raised his eyes to heaven, 
and commended his soul to God.* He was des^ 
tined to undergo the utmost severity of bodily an* 
guish. From negligence or from accident, he was 
6nly partially scorched by the first conflagration; 
and in that state he remained till gunpowder could 
be procured from the castle, situated at a consider- 
able distance.! tlis pain was not alleviated by the 
tormenting officiousness x>{ the friars, who urged 
him to retract. Amongst these, Campbell was the 
most importunate* The best feelings of the heart 
must have been wounded by such an open display 
of baseness ; bat he mildly besought his deceit- 
ful friend to retire, and not to imbitter the sad mo« 
ments which he had hastened. When this gentle 
and affecting admonition was disregarded, he, in a 
more solemn tone, reproached him for his perfidy, 
and called upon him to answer for it before the 
tribunal of God.4^ 

The powder being now brought, his body was 29th Fe^. 
quickly consumed ; but the length of his suffer- 

* Knox, B. L p. 5» S. Spottlswoode, B. ii. p. 64. 

t Knox and Spottiswoode, as above. 

I Buchanan, Lib. xiv; p. 369. Kqox, fi. u p. 0. Spottidwoode^ 
d. ii; p« 64; I may here remark, that to aaoertatn the accuracy of the 
text, it is oflen necessary to consult all the authorities quoted; when 
this is not the case^ I mention several writers, to affi>rd the most ex- 
tensive means of determioiQg the fidelity of the narration^ 
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oigs, aiki the patient resignatioa with which he 

, had supported them, increased the effect, which his 

1528* death would, at all events, have probably produced* 

The most tender compassion was almost universally 

felt for him, and even at the moment of his dis*» 

solution, he was venerated as a martyr to the 

truth.* 

Fste of The melancholy fate of Campbell preserved and 

wh?be. ' strengthened the feelings which had been excited. 

h^ The dreadful scene which he had witnessed, the 

consciousness of the unworthy part which he bad 

acted, and the terror with which the dying words of 

Hamilton had inspired him, preyed upon his mind j 

his- imagination was haunted, and his reason impair- 

ed ; he lost all relish for the comforts and pleasures 

of life ; and, after continuing in this ^tuation for 

nearly a year, he expired sU: Glasgow, in a state of 

insanity or despair.f 

Hamilton's The prelates Were sensible, that a sentence so un* 

and*^^ usually severe as thatof Hamilton, and so rapidly car- 

^2?r ^^^ ^^^o execution, might raise the detestation of the 

^^® people. As some security against this, they sanction** 

^«fi>'- edit by the subscription of all whose respectability or 

influence could give it weight ; and they even compel* 

* Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 64. Keith, B. i. ch. i. p. 8. Compare 
5!vith the accounts given by these protestant writers, that of Leslie, a 
popish author. Lib. Ix# p. 407, of his book, de Rebus Gestis Soota- 
tVLia* A very fall acooniit of the fate of Hamilton is given by Calder- 
^ wood in his MS, History, Vol. L under 1528. 
' t Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. 969. Knox, B. i. p. 6. Spottiswoode^ 
pw 64. Lindsay of Pitscottie's History of Scotland, p. 154. 
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led young men of rank, who were studying at the chaf. 
University, to affix to it their signatures.* But all <■, J..-/ 
this precaution was unavailing. The feelings of 
mankind were now engaged on the side of refor- 
mation. Anxiety to examine the nature of the 
crime for which such punishment had been inflict- 
ed, led to the consideration of the doctrines which 
bad been denounced ; these doctrines were more 
thoroughly investigated, and their beauty or truth 
became more apparent. Many who had disregard* 
^ or resisted the preaching of Hamilton, now adopt- 
ed his opinions ; and so deep was the impresdoA 
made upon the university, that it was never after- 
. wards obliterated,! 

The fears of the clergy were aiccordingiy sdonsefoiiof 
aglin awakened, by an open profession of the^l^^S^ 
tenets which they had endeavoured to repress, p^'^**' 
Many of the regulars, ^ho chiefly engrossed the 
practice of preaching, began to inveigh in their 
sermons against the profligacy of the priesthood ( 
charging them with a shamelessness and a gross- 
ness of vice, which could not fail to rouse against 
them the most decided indignation and abhorrence. 
ITiat some exaggeration might have been made, it 
is charitable, and perhaps reasonable, to believe ; 
but there must have existed, in the clerical order, 
a high degree of depravity, when they who attacked 

^ Knox, p» 5. Spotiswoode, p. 63 

t Knox, B. Lp. 14. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 64. Keith, B. i. cfa. u 
p. 9. Heylin'0 Hist, of tt^e Presb^^terians, Book iv. p. 140. , 
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CHAB. them, brought forward specific accusations against 
_. the most distinguished prelates ; accusations which 

*^^ they could not have hazarded, had there not beea 
too evident proof that what they stated was found- 
ed in truth.* 

Seton, of the order of Dominicans, and omfessor 
to the king, embraced an early opportunity of 
shewing how much he vidshed to correct the abuses 
which had so long prevailed. Having been ap- 
pointed to preach at St Andrews during the lent 
which immediately succeeded the death of Hamil- 
ton, instead of dwelling upon the subjects which 
had been usually treated from the pulpit-— prising 
upon his audience the doctrine of purgatory and the 
obligation of pilgrimages, and amu3ing them with 
a relation of the pretended miracles by which the 
Romish church indecently supported its preten- 
sions — ^he insisted upon points connected with the 
very essence of religion j affirmed that the law of 
God was the only rule of rightepiisness ; that when 
it was not violated, there w^s no sin ; that it was 
impossible for man to giv^ satisfaction for sin ; and 
that the only mode by which pardon could be ob- 
tained was, by sincere repentance, and trust in the 
mercy of Christ. 

Leaving St Andrews aoon after he had finished 

* Knox, p. 14. SpottiBwoode^ p. 64. Keith, Introduction, and 
B, i. ch. i. Calderwood's true History of the Church of Scotland* 
pnblished with the approbation of the General Assembly, anno 1670^ 

p.«. 

t 

10 
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this course of preachingy his doctrines were opposed (.j^^p 
by some of his own order. He returned; illustrated. ^' 
what he had taught, and added to it a delineation i^^* 
of the temper and character of a Christian bishop, as 
these were described in Scripture. This was a sub* 
ject still more offensive than those upon which he had 
formerly enlarged. He was summoned before the 
archbishop, and reproved for the rashness and pre* 
sumption with which he had avowed his sentiments, 
and had censured the dignified members of the 
church. He defended himself by pleading, that he 
had employed the very language of Scripture ; that 
if, therefore, he had been in an error, that error was 
not his, but must be ascribed to those inspired men 
.from whom it had been derived. The defence was 
not less grating than the crime ; but his determined 
spirit, and still more, the footing upon which he 
stood with the king, protected him from the cruel 
punishment to which he would else have, in all pro- 
bability, been condemned. 

It was, however, of much importance to the peace, 
or rather to the, continuation of the corruption of 
the church, that he should be removed from a 
situation in which he might influence the royal 
mind, aiid direct against the clergy a power which 
they might not, in the convulsed state of Christen<- 
dom be able to resist To effectuate his removal, 
tbey not only denounced him as a heretic, but 
turned against bim that virtuous anxiety with 
which he b^^d laboured to moderate the passions 
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and to resdrain die criminal indulgences c^ his so- 
/vemgn. They insinuated to the monarch diat iiis 
confessor had conducted himself with a ri^d au- 
sterity which they did not aj^rove ; and they thus 
induced James to sacrifice a man who had most 
deservedly enjoyed his confidence and esteem. 

Seton soon perceived that he could no longer ex- 
pect the protection which he so much required, and 
he determined, by flying into Englimd, to withdraw 
himself from the fury of the church. At Berwick, 
he wrote to the king, exposing the ambidon of the 
cl6^gy» smd calling to his recollection those prin- 
ciples of sound policy by which his adnunistration 
should be directed. He pointed out the subordi«w 
nation of the ecclesiastical to the civil power ; ex- 
horted James to assert the authority whkh, as a mo- 
narch, belonged to him ; to shake off the yokeof cte- 
rical oppression ; to check the unjust severity with 
which the clergy proceeded against all whom they 
chose to denominate heretics ; and to suffer none to 
be condemned till they had been permitted to an- 
swer in their defence. That he might illustrate 
more strikingly the insecurity of the subjects, and 
the duty under which the sovereign lay to protect 
them, he described the state of his own mind, and 
the motives which influenced him to leave Scot- 
land. He gave the following account of the cha- 
racter and dispositions of the priesthood ; an ac- 
count which must have been composed after nla- 
ture consideration, and under a firm convictbn of 
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its obn<ms irtitfa. *^ Thy Grace may, by experience^ chap. 
liaily lescniy that they seek nodiing else than aug- - ^ _- 
mentilig of their insatiable avarice, and continusd ^^^ 
overdirowingand swallowiirg up thy poor subjects ; 
nddier preachmg nor teachmg out of the law of 
God to the rude ignorant people, but contending 
-who may be most high, most rich, and nearest thy 
Grace*'* 

Seton probably hoped that this letter would make 
a deep impression upon the king; would awaken 
the kindly feelings with which the sovereign had 
long regarded him, and procure his immediate 
recal: for he mentioned that he would wait at 
Berwkk until he recrived an answer.«-*-He wa% 
however, disappoimed. In the gaiety of amuse- 
ment, or in the heedlessness of youth, James had 
forgotten his conscientious confessor ; and the good 
man, stung with the coldness and ingratitude of his 
master, bade a final adieu to his coimtry.* 

The doctrines of the reformers rapidly gained 1^33. 
ground in Scotland ; but several years elapsed be^.^,^^^ 
fore any viol^it steps were again taken to arrest ^"^ *^ 
their progress, or to punish those who professed ^p^^ 
them. The troubles and feuds with which theKoewed. 
subversbn of the power of the Earl of Angus, and 
the jarring conflicts of rival families, distracted the 
country, engrossed the prelates, who took an active 

* Knox, B. L where there is Inserted a copy of Seton's letter to 
the king. Spottiswoode, p. 64, 65. Keith, 6. u ch. 1. and Appendix, 
No 3* Burnet's History of the Reformation in England, Vo]. I. 
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CHAP, psit in political transactions, and left them no 
. 7 j^ .leisure for attending even to opinions, the tendency 
i58a Qf i^hich they had so much reason to dread.* 

At the end of five years, persecution was renew- 
ed — ^and renewed with circumstances of aggravation 
which plainly shewed, that wbdom and mercy had 
not occasioned the forbearance which had be^iso 
long shewn to the enemies of the church. 
tximptes. Forrest, a younjg Benedictine friar, had been 
overheard expressing some admiration of Hamilton ; 
and as the clergy were most eager to blacken his 
memory, they proceeded against the man who had 
presumed to defend it. But anxious as they were 
to condemn, the proof against Forrest was so defi- 
cient, that they could not, without the most shame- 
less disregard of every appearance of justice, pro- 
nounce the &tal sentence. They did not, however, 
acquit him, or put an end to the tedious imprison- 
ment to which he had submitted ; but in the hope 
of extorting some declaration from himself which 
they might use against him, they employed a friar 
to confess him. His willingness to be confessed 
evinces that he had not departed very fer from the 
standards of the church. He received the friar as 
a spiritual comforter ; and not suspecting treachery 
under the cloak of religion, he without hesitation 
answered the insidious questions which were put to 

* Knox, Book i. p. 20. Buchanan, Lib. xlv. p. 270. Drummond 
of Hawthornden's History of the Five Jameses, p. 193. HoHnshed'd 
Chronicle, VoK II. teslie, de Rebus Gestis SoDtonuu, Lib., ix. 
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him ; acknowledging that he thought Hamilton was chaf. 
a good man, and that the points for which he suf- i^ -J -— 
fered might be defended. The confessor, regard- 
less of that honour which, in a mind even destitute 
of piety, would have shewn the obligation of se- 
crecy, revealed what he had discovered ; and this 
treacherous evidence was held sufficient to establish 
the guilt of heresy.* 

But there was another circumstance which proba- 
bly rendered the priesthood more disposed to adopt 
so strong a measure. There had been found, in the 
possession of Forrest, an English translation of the 
New Testament ; and such was at this time the state 
of the popish church, that it construed into a crime 
worthy of death, what the Great Author of Christi- 
anity had enforced as a duty.f 

After it was resolved to condemn him, his judges 
consulted about the mode in which he should be 
punished. When they decided that he was to be 
burned alive, an attendant of the archbishop, whoni 
our old historians have styled a simple man, but 
who, in this instance, certainly manifested more 
discernment than his intriguing master, advised 
them to bum the heretic in a low cellar, because 
the smoke of Patrick Hamiltpn had infected all 
upon whom it blew.;]: 

* Spottiswode^ B. ii. p. (35. Keith, B* i. ch. 1* p. 8. 
t Knox, Book i. p. 19. 

:{ Spottiswoodje. Kdth, as iibove quoted. Bumet's History of the 
Refonnation in Englandy Vol. L 
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CHAP. When Forrest wa3 leading forth to be executed; 
t--;J -rhe complained with the utmost Intterness of the 
^^^ villany by which he had been drcumrented. But 
the clergy beard with indifference bis leproachest 
considering every artifice as commendable by which 
they could strengthen their interest, and continue 
the degradation of mankind.* 

The mind shrinks with horror from the barbarity 
of persecution, but it is not useless to contemplate 
its operation. The human character is thus indeed 
presented in a light in which it is painful to be- 
hold it ; but we learn to value as we ought the in- 
estimable blessing of religious liberty, while nothing 
can so effectually expose the folly of persecuting, 
as the decisive proof afforded by experience, how 
little it is adapted to secure the objects for the att 
tainment of which it has been employed. 

This lesscm, however, was not yet learnt in Scot* 
1^S4. land ; for in the year which followed the death of 
Forrest, numbers were summoned to appear at 
Holyroodhouse, before the bishop of Ross, who sat 
as commissioner for the primate. The king at^ 
tended several of the trials, shewing the most hu- 
mane solicitude to prevsul upon the accused to re«> 
tract their opinions ; and several yielded to his lent 
treaties.! Norman Gourlay ajid David Stndton 
remained inflexible. They maintained iheir inno- . 

* Spottiswoode, Book ii. p. 65. 

t Spottiswoode, Book ii. p. ^5. Knox, Book i. p. 21. Keith> 
Book L ch. 1. p. 8. 
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cence, or Tkuficated their principles, and sentence chat. 
was pronounced against them. •^ Goorlay was accu« 
sed of having denied the existence of purgatory, 
and of having asserted that the pope had no juris- 
diction in Scotland. Against Straiton no charge 
of heresy could be brought ; but he was indicted 
because he had refused to pay tithes ; an offence 
more enormous, in the estimation of those at whose 
bar he was placed, than the most erroneous specu- 
lative tenets. He denied that he had ever said that 
tithes were not due to churchmen ; but he ac- 
knowledged that the tithe of some fishes which his 
servants had caught, having been very rigorously 
and harshly exacted, he had declared that if the col- 
lectors were so determined to have it, they should 
seek it where the stock had been found, and that he 
had ordered his people to cast every tenth fish into 
the sea. This justification did not soften the pre- 
judices of his judges ; and having been doomed to 
expiate at the stake this affront to the sacred order, 
he and Gourlay perished together.* 

Many who had been summoned at this time did, 
not sippear. Shocked by the intolerance, which was 
so disgraceful to their country, several learned men 
fled into England^ and thence carried to other na- 
tions the talents and the knowledge by which they 
would have delighted to benefit Scotland.f 

* Knox, p« 20. Spot1»8woode, p. 66, BuchanaD, Lib. dec. quart. 
p. 375. Calderwood's MSS. Vol. I. under 1534. Wodrow's MSS. 
VoL I. folio, under Life of Erskine of Dun, where an account is given 
•f Straiton's conversion. 

t Knox. Spottiiwoode. fiuchadan, as last quoted. 
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CHAP. The rapid progress of the new reGgion^ in diffe* 
rent parts of Europe, filled the pope with increasbg 
alarm^ and induced him to make every effort taeata* 
blish the constancy of the sovereigns who adhered 
lo him. In this or the preceding year, a nunda 
had arrived in Scotland to animate James in the 
cause of the church, and to give steadiness to his 
exertions for the extirpation of heresy. Different 
presents, which had received the sacred benediction 
of the bishop of Rome, were given to the king; 
and to these were added the substantial grant of a 
tenth of all eccle^tical benefices for three years* 
James was iully sensible of the value of this consi- 
deration. Accordingly, in a parliament which met 

1535^ the following year, he consented to the renewal of a 
statute against the doctrines of Luther, which, so 
early as the fifteen hundred and twenty-five, had^ 
through the solicitude of the clergy, been enacted $ 
a statute, subjecting to very severe civil deprivations 
those who despised excommunication, or refused to 
submit to it.* 
But notwithstanding this display of royal zeal^ 

16S9. persecution was happily suspended. Several years 
elapsed, during which no new victims were sacri- 

* Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorum, Lib, ix. p. 416, 4fr. hu-* 
chanan, Lib. xiv. p. 273. Keith, B. i. cb. 1. ad fmem, where the two 
acts are inserted. Acts of Parliament, collected by Sit Thomas Murray 
of Glendook. In this collection no notice is taken of the parliament 
which met in 1535, or of the act against Luther, but that there was • 
parliament in that year, Leslie testifies 5 and Keith, as I dMcrredy 
has transcribed the act. 
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,ficed ; and it is candid to infer, that there existed 
somewhere a reluctance to those scenes of cruelty , 
which had been so frequently exhibited. ^^^ 

If such a reluctance did exist, it was at length over« 
come. A convocation of bishops met at Edin- 
burgh. They took under their consideration the 
decaying influence of the church, and they perpe^ 
tuated the memory of their assembly 1>y the increase 
ed activity against heretics which they recommend" 
^ and enforced.* Several unfortunate men were 
compelled to appear before them. Almost the 
whole of the ilumber were priests, and their apos* 
tasy, as the bishops regarded it, could not fail to 
increase their danger. Keillor and Beveridge, friarsj^ 
Sir Duncan Simpson, a regular clergyman, Robert 
Forrester a gentleman^ and Thomas Forrest, vicar 
of Dollar, unable to vindicate themselves from the 
charges brought against them, were consumed in the 
same fire, on the castle^'hill of Edinburgh.! 

iF'orrest had, some titne before this, been summon- 
ed by the bishop of Dunkeld, for preaching to his 
people every Sunday upon the gospel and the epistle 
of the day« The bishop, who seems to have been 
anxious to save the vicar^ warned him that he 
would thus bring upon himself the suspicion of 
heresy ; and the advice which he gaye him^ con- 
joined with the declaration accompanying it, pre^* 
sents a strange view of the state of some, ev^n of the 

* SpottisWoode, Book ii. p^ 66^ keitb. Book u ch. 1. p* 9. 

t Knox, p. S2i Spottiswoode, p. 66. Keith, Book i. cb^ 1. p. 9. 
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CHAP, most dignified amongst the dei^ : ^ If you call 
;_ J ^.fitiH a good gospely or a good epistle which may 
^^^' support the holy church, you have my permission 
to preach upon it/' Forrest replied, that he had 
read both the Old Testament and the New, and had 
never found in either of them an ill gospel, or an 
iU epistle. Upon this information, for it was plaki* 
ly information to him, the jMrelate observed : *^ I 
thank God I have lived well these many years» 
^ and never knew either the Old or New Testament. 
I content myself with my portesse and pontifical ; 
and if you do not leave these fancies, you will re- 
pent when you cannot mend it/' The prediction 
\hat Forrest would suffer was fulfilled ; but he had 
even then prepared himself for it ; for he conclude 
this singular conversation by saying, that he be- 
lieved it to be his duty to do what he did, and that 
he would shrink from no danger to which, in con^^^ 
sequence of adhering to what was right, he might 
be exposed.* 
PenecQtian The doctriues of the reformation were not con- 
^^^ *® fined to one part of Scotland, they were embraced 
p^jj^l^ in every district of the country ; and it was thought 
expedient to make examples, in diflferent places, of 
those most zealous in supporting iimovation. Russel^ 
a grey-friar, and Kennedy, an suniable and acconu 
pli^ed youth, were accused of heresy at Glasgow ; 
but the chief advocates for severity apprehending 

* Spottiswoode, Book ii. p. 66f 6T. 
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that the archbishop did not endrely approve of it, chap. 
dispatched, as his assessors, some of the most furious - J _r 
of the persecutors. The precaution was not un- ^^^' 
necessary. The defence, or rather the reproach, of Just smti. 
Rttssel, made a deep impression upon the mind of ihe^^ 
the prelate ; he frankly declared that such execu-^[|]^^ 
tions as had of late taken place, would injure the 
cause which they were designed to promote ; and 
had he been left to follow his own judgment, he 
would have gained immortal honour by a<^quitting 
the prisoners. His assistants^ hoWefver^ interfered. Goaatcmt. 
They had extinguished in their own breasts every *^ 
feeling of mercy ; and they threatened, that if the 
archbishop did not proceed to condemnation, they 
would represent him as an enemy to the church* 
He had not firmness to despise the threat ; he sacri* 
ficed to love of ease, or of affluence, the imperious 
duty which he ought to have performed; and 
Russell with his interesting companion, perished ia 
the flames.^ 

These violent proceed^igs filled with alarm the^aAu^ent 
most distinguished of those who were attached tomanyemu 
the new doctrines. Several of them withdrew '^**'°*^ 
from Scotland, others were banished, and some 
escaped from prison. Amongst this number was 
the celebrated Buchanan ; a man, respecting whose Budumaar 
political sentiments different opinions have been en^ 

* KnoXy Book i. p. 23. Spottiswoode, R ii. p. 67. Keith, B. u 
ch. L Coiner's Ecclesiastical Hist, of Britain^ Part 3d, B. iii, p^ 174. 
VOJL. U 1* 
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tertained, but whose profound understanding, elegant 
taste, and poetical genius, all who can appx^edaie 
them must regard with admiration and delight. W» 
vigorous mind soon received a bias in favour of 
those tenets which were connec!ted with the enian«^ 
cipation of mankind firom prejudice and from spi- 
ritual oppression; and he rendered himself in a 
peculiar degree odious to the clergy. The Frasi* 
ciscans having, upon some occasion, irritated the 
king, he applied to Buchanan to write a satire 
ag^nst them. He had, at a previous period, amused 
himself in his unguarded moments in composing a 
poem which had highly oflfended them ; and havinjg 
had some teason to liepent of his rashness, he rch 
luctantly complied with the request of the sovere^n. 
He lashed, with the most vigorous and sarcastk: 
severity, the vices and the hypocrisy of the monks. 
In the fury of thdr resentment^ they resolved to 
effectuate his destriictioti ; and, notwithstanding the 
obligation under which James lay to protect him, 
he was committed to prison. IJad the scheme of 
l9ie Franciscans been carried into ex^eution^ the 
world would, in all probability, have been deprived 
of his inestimable works ; but he fortunately eluded 
the vigilance of his keepers, and escaped into Hug- 
land.* 

* Bucbanan» Lab. xiv. Bucfaanani Vita» ab ipso scripta, prefixed to 
hiB History. Mackenzie's life of BocbanaD* in Vol. IK. of bis Lives 
of the Writers of tbe Scotish Nation, p. 158, 159. Spottiswoode, 
B. JL p. 67. Burnet's History of the Refonnation, Vol. f . Colher's 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. IL P. «• B. ui. Wodrow's WSS. VoL IS, 
quarto, being a life of Buchanan. 
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Hie pressure of age had, for some rime, indis- chap. 
jmed the archbishop of St Andrews for exertion, '— v -^ 
and in the course of this year he closed his busy Death and 
and turbulent life. His character has been deline- james Bea. 
ated in different colours, by those who have trans- ^^^^ 
mitted it to posterity. By the writers attached to®*^*'^'*^ 
the popish communion, he has been honoured with 
applause ; by the reformers, he is generally repre- 
sented as having been actuated by the most savage 
and unprincipled cruelty; while some historians 
have palliated what the pen of enthusiastic friend « 
ship should not have attempted to commend. £n« 
gaged, for the greater part of his life, in the po« 
lidcal contentions which agitated his country, he 
had paid little attention to religion, and had felt 
much indiflFerence about the speculative opinions 
which men entertained respecting it. He support- 
ed the church as a pillar of the state, or as confer- 
ring the wealth and the honours by which he was 
distinguished ; and he was thus led to sanction the 
cruelty which was exercised against the first sup* 
porters of the reformation. 

Although persecution should at all times be de- 
tested, yet when sincere, though mistaken senti-^ 
ments of*religion have 1^ to its adoption,^ some al- 
lowance should be made for the infirmity of our 
nature. The archbishop cannot be exculpated 
upon this ground. Principle had, over Iiis.deci-» 
sions, no influence ; and it is impossible to acquit 
him of the heavy charge of having hypocritically 
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sacrificed, under pretence of regard to what he des^ 
,pised$ men who were guided by the conviction of 
^^^' their understandings, and who obeyed the sugges-*. 
tions of conscience.* 
Succeeded Before his death he had nominated, as his suc-^ 
y^^^^^cessor, his nephew David Beaton, who had been 
created a cardinal ; and the king, who was much 
attached to the old man, confirmed the nomina-^: 
tion.f Until the cardinal's accession to the pri- 
macy, no steady plan against the enemies of the 
church had been adopted. When their opinions 
or their conduct attracted, in a peculiar degree, the 
notice, or alarmed the fears of the clergy, the arm 
of power was stretched out against them ; but they 
enjoyed, as we have found, considerable intervals^ 
of tranquillity j and their absolute extermination 
does not seem to have been considered as essential 
to the welfare of the state, or the stability of the 
Organizes aCStablished rcHgion. But the new primate, possess • 
^^yl^fedoi acute penetration, saw the danger to be much 
^^^^^'^^^more formidable than it had been imagined j and 
he entered on the discharge of the duties of his high 
ofEce,^ under the conviction that, if the empire of 
the pope was not universally acknowledged in Scot* 
land, it would be subverted by the protestants, who 
had combined for its destruction^ 

* Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorum, Lib. ix. p. 428, 429. Spottia- 
WQode, B. ii. p. 67. Holinsbed's Chronicle, under reign of James V., 
and in Lires of Chancellors of Scotland. Crawford's Lives of the Offi- 
cers of the Crown and State of Scotland, in Life of James Beaton. 

t Leiliei Lib. h^ 439. Spottiswoode, p. 67. Ketth» p. 10. 
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But bdbre entering into a particular examinaticm chap. 
of his conduct, and attempting to ascertain the ori- ^ 
gin and explain the nature of the measures to which 
he had recourse, it is necessary to point out in 
what manner different classes of the community 
were affected by the reformation, and to investigate 
both the causes which directed against it the decided 
influence of the sovereign, and those which coun- 
teracted this influence, so as not only to prevent, 
as in some other countries, the subversion of the 
protestant faiths but finally to procure for it a last- 
ing establishment. For illustrating this interesting 
subject, we must look back^ and record circum^ 
stances which, in specifying the examples of enmity 
to the innovators^ it wsts useless to detaiL 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

State of the public mind at Cardinal Beaton's accession' 
to the primacy, • • ,King attached to the church ; Causes 
qfthis* • • •Rtformation supported by the nobles. . • .Pro- 
moted by Henry VIIL * . .His Jtrst negotiations with 
James respecting religion. . . .Zeal and diligence of the 
protestant teachers. , .Esteemed by the people. . .Account 
of the Cardinal ; Principles upon wkif^ he determined 
toact.t.M .Persecution, ^.^ir JoknBorthmcJu ...Legis^ 
lative measures against heretics. . . JImry again negp' 
Hates with James. . . .Sadler. . . .James refuses to held 
an interview) with Henry ^ and vigorously supports the 
Clergy. . . .Sir James Hamilton. . . .King becomes un^ 
happy.. ..War declared against him by Henry. . . .ISs 
scheme qfimading England defeated by the nobility. • • 
His disappointment and indignation.... Zeal of the 
Clergy to promote his views.... He collects a nem 
army. . . .Appoints an unpoputar leader. . . Jtout of Sol' 
way Moss. . . .He resigns himself to melancholy. . . .His 
death and character. 

Although the popish religion was, in many re- 
, spects, unfavourable to the prerogatives of kings, 
15S9. yet the length of time during which it had been 
pataGc mind embraced by mankmd, created for it a rever^ice 
JiJ2S«tt to which was peculiarly felt by those who iVere inte- 
fcf*Mcy- rested in the preservation of order, and were thus 



CHAP. 

II. 
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averse to changes, the effects of which it vas diffi- chap. 
cult to foresee. , Wheo, ihereSore^ Hamiltoa intro- %^ ^' ,^f 
d^ced into Scc^land the doctrines ^hich he bad^ingat-' 
been taught in Germany, the king, unacquainted ^^^ 
with their nature^ was disposed to regard them as 
full of danger, and to lend his aid in protec^g, froia 
their operation, that church, th^ rights of which 
were interwoven with the laws and ^ cpnstitutioii 
of his kingdonu 

Had tbis, howev^, been the only i^pu^d upcmcraietof 
^^ich he rested his opposition, a laorf^ tboroi^h^^^ 
apquaintance with the protestsuat tenets might buve 
Induced him to with<kaw it. Bu$ a va^ety of 
causes ccmibined theur efficacy in prodijidog th<p 
steadiness wiA which he seconded jthe views, a^d 
guarded thie privileges, of the priesthood. 

The kings of Scotland, although little controid* 
ed by their parliaments, which, from the peculiar 
(Construction of these assemblies, wi^e generally 
completely under the directioQ of die crown, es^y!" 
ed a very lun^ted authorky.* The nature of the 
country, the exten^ve domains of the baipos, ^ 
devotion with which theur followers rcjgarded tli^, 
and the s|Hrit of independience which, in a baib^* 
rous age, is often produced and cl^rished? reiider* 
ed the haughty nobles little solicitous about the fyr 
vour, and little anxious to promote the cause of 
their sovereign. They reacUly, indeed, professed 

* Robertson's Hislwry of Sootknd, Vol. 1. BoqIl I 
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CHAP, thdr loyalty, and willingly performed the ceremo- 
^nial homage that was required of theQi, but they 
were most jealous of the privileges which they had 
inherited from theu: fathers. When they consider- 
ed these as infringed, they, without hesitation, pre- 
pared to defend them by the sword ; and if the king 
was the aggressor, they felt no scruple in raising 
their standards in opposition to the royal banners. 
The misfortunes of the hopse of Stuart increased 
their arrogance and enlarged their ambition. Some 
of the most able and illustrious of this race of 
princes, who, deploring the prevalence of anarchy, 
and the wantonness of devastation, attempted to re* 
medy them by depressing the barons, unfortunate* 
ly fell a sacrifice to their patriotic resolutions ; and 
long continued minorities, in uninterrupted succes-. 
sion, weakened the sceptre, which a vigorous hand 
alone could have successfully wielded.''^ 

James V., who understood the principles of go- 
vernment, and had the most earnest desire to com- 
ihunicate to his Subjects the blessings which result 
from it, did not absmdon the scheme of his most 
enlightened predecessors. The rigorous bondage 
which the earl of Angus so long imposed on him, 
increased his antipathy to aristocratical influence; 
and he no sooner had emancipated himself from it, 

* Leslie. Buchanan, upder the different reigns of the Stuart fami* 
ly. Holinshed, id bis Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 543, of the edition in my 
possession, has collected the reigns and the minorities of the different 
princes €»f the bouse of Stuart. 
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l&an he attempted to divide his nobles. He exe- chap. 
cuted, with the utmost steadiness, the laws, which v 
they had been accustomed to despise or to disre- 
gard i and he treated them with a contempt to which 
their proud spirits disdainfully submitted.* 

To strengthen his eflforts, he conciliated the 
other classes of the community. He ingratiated 
himself with the people, by listening to their com- 
plaints, and by shewing the most humane attention to 
their wants; and he attached to his interest the 
clergy, the most wealthy and the most powerful 
order of the state. He selected from them his con- 
fidential servants, conferred upon them die highest 
offices, and committed to their management ihe 
most important and delicate negociations. They 
were, indeed, best qualified to assist him, and to 
benefit their country. Ignorant and indifferent 
about religion as too many of them were, and much 
cause as there was to lament the want of literature 
and of science, which was conspicuous in them as 
a body ; there were amongst them some men of ge« 
nius, and of considerable political talents : while the 
nobility, occupied with their feuds, or elated with 
their hereditary dignity, despised knowledge, and 
all who attempted to acquire it. A penetrating and 
intelligent observer, who had no partiality for the 
sacred order, but who had been harshly treated by 



* Leslie, Lib. ix. p. '438. Buchanan.^ Lib. xiv. p. 280. Drumr 
mond, p. 329. Keith, B. i. cIl i. p. 17. 
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CHAP, them^ and had complained of the treatment^ thu$ 
j"' ^ speaks of thero about this period : *• To he plain 
^^^' . with you, although the i^oblemen be well minded, 
yet I see none amongst them that hath any ^uqh 
agility of wit, gravity, learning, or experience, to 
take in hand the direction of things ; so the l^k^^ 
as far as I can perceive, is of force driven to use 
the bishops and his cleigy as his only ministers for 
the direction of his realm ; they be the only men 
of wit and policy that I see here/'* 

Thus convinced of the ability of the clergy to 
discharge the arduous duties of political adpiinis* 
tration, and thus disposed to conjoin his interest with 
theirs, when they complained to the Ipng that ojn^ 
nioas were avowed and inculcated, which tended to 
wre^fromthem theirwealth, theirrax^, theurestinuu 
^on, and their influence — prudence led him^ in com^ 
pUance with their request, to discountenance these 
opinions. He saw that their success would pro^ 
d»ce a revohition, highly favourable to those whoof. 
he wished to depress^ and would deprive him c^ the 
most powerful instrument by which he endeavoured 
to giv^ stability to his throne. 
Ilis detesrmiaation in jBivour of the clergy wa& 



* skier's Letters.^ The above ejttract is contained in a letter^ ad* 
dressed by Sir Ralph Sadler to one of the privy-coundl in England, 
which he wrote during his first embassy to Scotland, and b to be 
found at p. 56 of a manuscript copy of his instructions, and of his 
letters during his two embassiesy with which I have been favoured 
from the University Library of St Andrews, and to which I uniformly 
refer, when quoting Sadler. 
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Strengthened by his connexions with fordgn chap. 
powers. The contiguity of England and Scotlandt 
£ir from pointing but the importance of uniont and 
from producing cordiality betwe» 9overdg])9, who 
imgfat thus have been secured against aggression, 
eidted, from a very remote period, the most violent 
prejudices, and even gave occasion to rooted naticMial 
antipadiy. The English monsrrchs, harassed by the 
depredations of their northern neighbours, imjHror 
wed every opp<Htunity of weakening them by intes* 
due commotions ; and taking advantage of £avour<r 
able combinations of circumstances, tliey eves 
claimed to be the lords of Scotland, and insisted 
upon the Scoti^ kings doing homage to them for 
their crown.* 

These lofty pretensions compietdy alienated the 
confidence which a wise and liberal pdlicy might 
have uisi»red, and were considered, not widiout 
TCasoQ, as indicating the most hostile views. Am 
fS^ population and phy^cai ^drength of Scotland 
prevented that country from cimteadudgupon equal 
terms with England, the Scotish sovereigns early 
^brmed an alliance with France, and often derived 
from that powerful nation effectual support. France 
assiduously cultivatied a oonoezion, tiurough which 
she was at all times enabled to distract the atten- 
tion, and to divide the forces of England } and the 

^ See our Scotish historiaasi particularly Holinshed's Cbronide. 
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CHAP, union thus cemented, was, for many years^ reVigL- 

, ^^J . nusly preserved.* 
^^^' James, who was fully sensible of the insicfious 
manner m which his uncle Henry the eighth had act* 
ed towards him during his long minority, and who 
still entertained many suspicions of his intentionsy 
was desirous to renew the league with the French mo^ 
narch ; and the subsequent events of his reign coUf 
finned his resolution to secure the cordial friendship 
of that accomplished prince.t Francis, i^on the first 
diffusion of the new principles of religion, hesitated 
whether he should embrace them. But the in* 
trigues of the pope, Clement VIL, who held an in- 
terview with him, and confirmed their alliance by 
marrying his niece, the celebrated, or the infamous 
Catharine of Medicis, to t{ie second son c^.tbe 
French monarch, decided his sentimoits in favour 
of the ancient £uth ; and from that period he gave 
to it the most zealous spport^ James coujd thus 
expect the continuance of the French alfiance only 
by remaining hostile to the reformation ; and his 

* For^ifii'ii Seoticiuroiireoi^ VoLl. LeaCe, de Rebas Ge8t» Soeto- 
mray Ia\k vt. ¥u. ?iii. &c Bychatua, Uh, ¥» ¥&*» z. Stc Prefiice to 
Anderson's CoUeetion of Diplomas and Corns, p» 4. Acts otParlm- 
nent ; Sd par. of James IV., act entitled; Tlie afiisnce and confe* 
dontion of Fiance to be confirmed* 

t Buchanan, Lib. dec. quartos. Raping Vol IL Harness Histoiy 
of England, reign of Henry VIII. 

% Father Faurs History of the ComicB of Trent, B» L p^. 109V 
110. Mosbeiflf^ Vol. III. p. 35X. Pinkerton'a History of Scotland, 
VuiiL 

9 
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eagerness to provide a powerful ally combined with chap. 
iiis views of internal national advantage in leading ^— J — 
him to defend the church. • ^ ^**^ 

But more tender ties soon united him to the 
French sovereign. Impressed with the duty and 
importance of entering into the married state, James 
went to France to choose a queen ; and having 
been fascinated with the amiable manners and grace- 
ful accomplishments of Magdalen, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Francis, he solicited her hand. Her father 
readily consented to the marriage. One circum- 
stance only he urged to prevent it ; the princess 
hadilost the vigour of health, and the ravages of a 
fatal disease threatened even her speedy dissolution. 
James was not deterred by the representation of 
this which Francis esteemed it right to make to 
him, and the marriage was 'solemnized on the first 
of January, with a magnificence suited to the high 
rank of the illustrious parties.* 

Upon her arrival in Scotland, the most noble fa* 
milies hastened to receive her. Her numberless 
virtues conciliated the affections of the people, and 
thdr feelings of reverence, of love, and of esteem, 
acquired strength from the melancholy apprehension 
with which the indulgence of them was attended. 
She did not long survive her union with James; for 



* Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorum, Db. ix. p. 433. Buchanan, 
Lib. iiv. p. 276. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. H. p. 187» 188. Lind* 
say of Pitscottie, from p. 157. Drummond's History of the FiTe 
Jameses, p. 306. 
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cttAK in the course of the year, she fell a sacrifice to die 
-Lj-/ .ir>^%«nplaiTi»c vith which she had long been afflicted^ 
^*^, All classes of subjects mourned over her death ; and 
from respect to her memory, the peculiar garb of 
sorrow was, for the first time, assumed in Scotland.* 
The clergy alone did not, perhaps, so feelingly 
partidpate in die general lamentation. Magdalen 
had been educated undar the inspection of her aunt, 
the queefiL of Navarre } and firom this they dreaded 
diat she had untMbed the partiality for the new opi- 
nbns, which the house of Navarre decidedly shew* 
ed.f Whatever mi^t have been her views in diis 
respect, her death rather increased the king's^ at« 
tachment to France, wd he resolved to form in that 
kingdom a new matrkncmial alliance. 
idSB. He fixed his affections upon Mary, a princess of 
the family of Gui^, widow of the duke of Longue- 
ville ; and Caidmal Beaton, with Robert Maxwell, 
was sent to negociate the marriage. Of this princess 
much will be said in die course of the ensuing his- 
tory« It is sufficient here to observe, that she in« 
herited the attachment to the popish religion which 
distinguished her family, and that the powerful in* 
fluence which, through her talents and her beauty, 
she established over the mind of her husband, was 
employed in encouraging him to persevere m his 

* Leslie, Lib. ix. pw 4S4» 435. BochanaD, p. 276. Holinabad's 

Chronidey Vol II. p. 188. Drummond, p. 806. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. 276. Buchanaoi Vita, prefixed to hii 
works, p. S. Mackenue's Lives, Vol. IIL p. 158. 
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$i]|iport of the clergy, and in his severity to those chak 
whom they proscribed.* ^ \ ^ 

These causes, combined with that regard for the ^^^ 
established religicm which, from his ieducation, he 
{irobably entertained, sufficiently account for the 
|mt which James acted, and for his considering it as 
his mterest, no less than his diity, to protect the 
church. 

When the zeal of the clergy was thus strenucMisIy 
assisted by the authority of die monarch, we may 
be astonished that the reformatiim was not, at its in^ 
troducdcm, suppressed; and that James was unable, 
as Frauds had done in his donunions, and Henry 
in England, to give to the sentiqients of his people 
that direction which he wished them to assume. 
There happily were circumstances which warded off 
from Scotland an evil so much to be apprehaodedi 
and which were sufficient at first to coiinteract, and 
finally to defeat the schemes of the king and the priest- 
hood* 

iVlthough, when the protestant doctrines wei^Refomia. 
announced, the nobility could not speculate upim^l^by 
their tendency, or form conjectures respecting the* 
important revolution which they might occasion, it 
must hiiVe been evident that diese doctrines were 
most offensive to their spiritiiti* rivals ; and the 
' barons must, on this account alone, have beai ge- 
nerally di^osed to tolerate or to countentance them. 

* Leslie, B. ix. Bueh. Lib. xW, Drummond's Life of James 
the Fifth. 



. the nobles. 
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GHAP. llietr viewsy with regard to them^ were soon eok 
rlarged by the preaching of those wha had embra-* 



II. 



1538. 



ced them ; they were led to perceive that the new 
iaith struck at the very foundation upon which the 
power of the clergy rested, and that the universal 
reception of this faith would not only wrest from 
the church the.immense wealth which she possess- 
ed, but might afford themselves an opportunity of 
appropriating a large proportion of that wealth. Al- 
though, therefore, some of the most ancient and most 
distinguished noble families adhered to the old reli- 
gion, the great majority of the nobility were partial 
to the reformers, and gave a facility to the diffusion 
of their principles, which, had the aristocracy been 
decidedly hostile, would not have existed.* 
FkoBotedP The events which, about this period, happened 
VII l"*^ in England, strengthened the zeal of the Scotish 
reformers, and afforded to their cause essential sup* 
port. 

Henry VIII., one of the most capricious*and san- 
guinary tyrants who disgrace our history, at his ac* 
cession to the throne, and for many years after, was 
devoted to the see of Rome. With a self-denial^ 
to which his unruly and impetuous passions were 
little habituated, he submitted to many of the usur- 
pations of papal ambition. Attached to the scho- 
lastic sophistry which then prevailed, and anxious to 
acquire for himself the reputation of literary emi- 

* Sadler's Letter to a Privy-Cottiuellor. Ann. 1540. ' 
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nence^ he efita'^d the Ikts ivith Ludier ; attiicked chai^. 
bk tenets ; obtained the wdbounded applause VfUdtk . "' 
servility would have paid to any royal production ; ^^^ 
^and was confirmed in his reverence for the pope, 
by receiving from lam die flattering tide of De- 
fender of the Faith.* 

But notwithstanding all^diis^ there arose a cause 
of dissension, which alienated him from the succea* 
sor of St Peter, and in the end induced bim Coahdke 
off his allegiance to Rome. 

At an early period of his life, heliM been con* 
tracted to Catharine of Arragon, the widow of 
Arthur, his elder brother, who died before he had 
completed his sixteenth year. It is alleged, that 
Henry felt much rductance to £Dirm th& connexion f 
and that tvhen he at length complied with his £»• 
ther's wishes, he soothed his own conscience, by 
Hulking a protestation against the matdi^ As the i^^ 
pope, of whose in£dUbi&y he, for a long period 
after his marriage, entertained no doubt, had sanc*- 
doned the union by a full and explicit dispensa^i 
tion, k is difficult to conceive that the protestatioii 
could have origitiated from «ny jmoral ecruples ( 
and the finct is, that four years 2fysr he proMted, i^o^^ 
he sol^Emly married the prmcess* He continued 
to live wi^lier for many yes^TB} and the time which 

* Father Paul's History of the Council of Trent, Vol. i. p. 3h Ros- 
eoe^ Life of Leo X., Vol. IV. p. 41-^. 
VOL, I. M 
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CHAP, he chose for laying before the world the uneasiness 

Jr^^ which he at length avowed that hefelt, was notfavour- 

^^^' able for impressing conviction of his sincerity ; for be 
soon after professed his ardent attachment to Anne 
Boleyn, his future amiable and unfortunate queen, 
and made it too strikingly apparent, that the violence 
of passion at least conspired with his love of virtue, 
in giving rise to the severity with which he proceed- 
ed against Catharine. 

Leaving, however, this point to be settled by the 
historians of his reign, the only mode which sug- 
gested itself for accomplishing his schemes, was, to 
apply to the pope for a divorce. The pontiff would, 
in all probability, have, without hesitation, sacrifi- 
ced the innocent queen, and reversed the decision 
of his predecessor, had not the terror of offending 
the emperor, the nephew of Catharine, and the 
most powerful sovereign of the age, checked hk 
precipitancy. But although he could not at once 
comply with the wishes of Henry, he did not as- 
sume the merit of deciding against them. He 
amused the monarch by various proposals, under 
pretence of facilitating the separation, though really 
to defer it, till his impatient spirit was irritated, and 
he formed the astonishing resolution of disclaiming 
all reverence for the papal crown. He according- 
ly abolished the jurisdiction of the pope in England, 
prevailed on his parliament to bestow upon himself 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and even compelled the 
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greater part of the clergy to acknowledge him as chap. 
the head of the church.* ^^ y' ■■ 

So strong a measure could not foil to be disap- 
proved by many of his subjects. He apprehended 
that it might give rise to sedition ; and dreading the 
intrigues of foreign princes, who might foment such 
domestic dissensions, he felt great anxiety to secure 
himself on the side of Scotland, and even to induce 
James to adopt the same conduct. For this purpose 1535, 
he dispatched into Scotland Barlow, bishop-elect of 
St David*^, with some books, which, he hoped, might 
make an impression upon his nephew, while he 
gave his ambassador secret instructions, the object 
of which probably was, to prevail with the Scotish 
monarch to hold a conference with his uncle.f 
James, not disposed to engage in religious contro« 
versy, delivered the books to some of his courtiers, 
who were attached to the church. They reported 
to him that the books were replete with the most 
detestable heresies, and they congratulated him, 
that he had escaped from the contamination and 
pollution of perusing them.l 

^ The iie^der may consult, upon this subject, any of the histtories of 
England, but particularly Burnet's History of the Reformation, Vol. I. 
compared with Collier's account of the corresponding period in 
Vol. II. Rapin, Vol. |. Acta Reg;|a, Vol III. Leslie^ Lib. ix. Drum- 
mpnd. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. S75.. Sppttiswoode, Book ii. p. 70. 
Keith, Book i. ch. ii. p. 18. 

I Buchanan, Spottiswoode, as last quoted. Keith, p. 18, compared, 
¥(i,th note b. to that page* 
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CHAP. No satisfactory answer, respecting any proposal 
for an interview, was given to this ambassador, vibo 
complained of his reception, and lamented the in* 
fluence which the clergy had acquired in the Scot- 
ish court.* Henry, who was not easily repulsed, 
and who did not pay much attention to delicacy in 
his negotiations, soon after sent Lord William How^ 
ard to Scotland, though connected with a family 
odious to James, and instructed him to make a speu 
cific proposition that the two kings should meet 
at York, for the purpose of conversing upon sub- 
jects of infinite consequence to both their king- 
doms. To render James more disposed to comply 
iivith the request, Howard was authorized to flatter 
him with the prospect of obtaining^ in marriage, 
the princess Mary, Henry's daughter, and of suc- 
ceeding to the English crown. A positive pronme 
was also made, that if the views of the two sove- 
reigns coincided, Henry would immediately create 
the King of Scotland Duke of York, and appoint 
him lord-lieutenant of England.f 

The splendid promise naturally made upon the 
youthful mind of James the deepest impression, 
and at first produced an inclination to meet with 

• Pinkcrton's History of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 327, 328. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. 275. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 147, 148. 
Drummond's History of James V. p. 202. Keith, Book i. ch. ii. p. 18. 
Spottiswoode, Book ii. p, 70. Pinkerton, Vol. II. p. 239, iasinuatei 
that these high proposals were not made to James, but he gives no 
evidence to discredit the authority of Buchanan, and of other historians. 
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Henry; He soon, however, changed his resolu- chap. 
rion. The family of Hamikon, who were the ap- 
parent heirs of his crown, were eager to prevent a 
marriage which might disappoint their hopes, while 
the clergy were apprehensive that Henry would 
prevail upon his nephew to introduce into Scotland 
a reformation, or revolution, similar to that which 
had commenced in England. The reasons which 
they urged against the interview possessed great 
weight, and it is perhaps uncharitably considering 
them as capable of being actuated only by merce- 
nary motives, not to attribute, in some degree at 
least, to genuine patriotism, the advice which they 
gave to their sovereign. They called to his recol- 
lection many events in the history of his ancestors, 
which exhibited the perfidy of England, and the 
misery which had resulted from the confidence re- 
posed in her ; they dwelt particularly upon the fate 
of James L, who having been, during a season of 
peace, accidentally driven upon her shores, was, 
in violation of every dictate of honour, long de- 
tained in captivity j and they strongly represented 
all this as justifying caution, and as rendering some 
suspicion of the designs of the English monarch a 
duty, which James owed equally to himself and to 
his people. The arguments, or the influence, of the 
church prevailed. After some evasive proposals, 
which Howard received with a rudeness and a vio- 
lence not calculated to promote the designs of his 
master, the king of Scotland declined the interview. 
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CHAP, and the English ambassador hastened to Henry, to 
.make a report, dictated rather by passion, than by 
a strict regard to that accurate veracity which he 
should have religiously observed.* 

But although the arguments used by lloward 
thus failed in deciding the king to comply with 
Henry, their force was discerned by many of the 
most considerable of the Scotish nobility, who had 
declared their anxiety that the, conference should 
take place. They perceived that the reformation 
was now connected with the coimtenance of a mo« 
narch who could extend to it, and to those who pro- 
fessed it, his powerful protection ; and its progress 
was, in their estimation, conjoined with the ac- 
complishment of that union with England, which 
numbers even then were convinced, would most 
effectually secure the peace, the good government^ 
and the prosperity of Scotland^ This party in the 
interest of England, or rather, which regarded the 
interest of the two British nations as the same, will 
be discovered gradually acquiring strength j and 

• Buchanan, Ltb. xiv. p. 275, 276. Drummond*s Hist, of James V. 
p; 303. Keith* B. i. eh. 7. Safdler's' letter to Hei^y, giving an 
account of bis conversation with James upon this subject Pinkerton, 
Bi. xiv. Burnet's History, Vol. I. B. iii. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 71, 
who confounds this with a subsequent ekbbassy to James. Holinshed/ 
who is generally very accurate, has committed here a great mistake^ 
He records this embassy under the year 1541, and mentions that 
James Beaton; archbishop of St Andrews, had been active in dissua- 
ding the king from the interview, although this prdate, as Holinshed^ 
htiDself had stated a little before, died 1539. I shall again have 
occasion to advert to confusion and inaccuracy respecting the embas- 
sies from England. 

9 
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thus early it was able to promote, in $ome degree, chap. 
the important changes which it steadily contem- w.-^^ 
plated.* 

The increased earnestness 6f those who com« Zealand 
posed it to accelerate the reformation, displayed it-^^^ 
self in the protection which they extended to its*"**®**^*^ 
teachers. These teachers, unlike the established 
clergy, mingled with the people j they embraced 
every opportunity of instructing them, and they 
heightened the contempt and the aversion at the 
priesthood, which the injudicious and culpable con- 
duct of that order had very extensively created. 
They flattered also that self-importance which in- 
fiuences, in a greater or less degree, every intelli- 
gent being, by appealing to the understandings of 
those who heard them, by quoting the Scriptures, 
and by inculcating the right of private judgment, 
— ^the exercise of which was incompatible with the 
continuance of that blind submission, so long re- 
presented as the duty of laymen to their spiritual 
guides.^ 

The eagerness with which the multitudes listened Esteemad 
to these preadhets.was very striking. They wercpL* ^^^ 

*See Sadler's hetterSf passim, tmd a controversial work, displaying 
considerable attachment to a party, but great ability, entitled Funda- 
mental Charter of Presbytery consideried and disproved, written by 
Dr Sale, who was a non-juring Scotish bishop. 

t These facts are established by the general representations of the 
ministry of the reformers, and the effects resulting from it, in Knox, 
B. i. See also Burnet's Hist, of the Reformation in England, Vol. i. 
Rowe's MS. Hist of the Estate of the Kirk, p. 4, 5. of the copy in 
the Library of the Writers to the Signet. 
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coaitaatly sttirounded by Aumbers, diirsttag atfter 
/instrucdot) ; and vrho^ in the in^erfect state of go* 
vernment which then existed, entertained no few 
that conversion would be attended with consequences 
£i^I to thdr tranquillity. Under the eye and the 
patrcmage of their own chieftains^ they could remain 
in security ; and if they did not attract puUic no^ 
tice, by taking an active and open part in spreading 
the knowledge of scripture, they were left, without 
molestation, to prosecute and to increase that know* 
ledge. The consequence was, that at a very early 
period, the great mass of the community in Scot^ 
land were disposed to embrace the protestant iaith, 
and to submit to such a form of ecclesiastical di^ 
dpline and government as their pastors might after^ 
wards ^frame** 

AaJ^t" f '^^ ^^* ^^ **^'® ^^ Scotland, in reject of re- 
caidinai ligion, when David Beaton was confirmed as pri- 
mate of the kingdom* His exaltation to that d^« 
nified situation inspired the clergy with the most 
sanguine hopes that the evils which they lamented, 
and which bad gradually become more formidable, 
would be lessened or removed. Bom of a respecta^ 
ble family, and educated under the immediate inspec* 
tion, or according to the directions of his uncle, the 
profound talents which he possessed had been assi-" 
duously cultivated^ and he was soon placed where 

* For the progress of the protestant faith, see Knox, B. upasiim. 
Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 69. Calderwood's true History of the Church 
of Scotland, p. S. and MSS. Vol. I. under 1539. WodrowVMSS. 
Vol. f« folioy under Life of Erskine of Dun, p. 3, 4. 
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these talents were called into exercise. He had early chap. 
insinuated himself into the confidence, and acquired / m, 
the esteem of the king ; had frequently been employ- ^*^' 
ed in embassies and negotiations, the issue of which 
affected the happiness of the monarch, and the se- 
cmrity of the country ; and in all of them he had 
displayed a degree of prudence and dexterity, 
Vfhich had justly raised him very high in the public 
estimation^ This respect was not diminished by 
die promotions and the honours with which he was 
rewarded. The king of France, cither from per- 
sonal regard, or from the desire of gratifying James 
by distinguishing an ambassador so much devoted 
to the interest of his master, conferred on him the 
bishopric of Mauripoix ; and the following year 1537. 
brought him the highest dignity which the pope 
could bestow, Paul III. having sent to him a cardi- 
nal^s hat. 

Thus enun^t, frt)m the depth of his understand* 
ing, and from the rank which he possessed, he be- 
came archbishop of St Andrews ; and, to complete 
his ecclesiastical power, he was, some time after- 
wards, made l^te d latere^ which gave him peculiar 
privileges, and was the most decisive testimony of 
the regstfd in which he was held by the bishop of 
Rome.* 

* L^ie, de RebiisOesti^ Scotorui% Lib. ix. p. 4S9. Maokensie's 
Life of Cardinal BeatoD» in Vol. III. of his Livea. Da in Crawford's 
Dves and Characters of Officers of State and Crown in Scotland* 
pHbliahed at Edinburgh, 17Sa, p. 7t, 78. Bolinshed's . Chronide^ 
Vol 11. p. 453. 
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CHAP. He resolved to distinguish the commencement of 
v_ / ■ his primacy by shewing his zeal in support of the 
p^A^ church ; and after con^dering in what mode this 
g«^^ would be most effectually done, he determined in 
mmed to (avouT of a more vigorous and unrelenting perse* 
Fcnecaitioii.cution of her enemies. When we reflect upon his 
abilities, upon his knowledge of the world, and 
upon his acquaintance with human nature, it must 
appear astonishing that he did not see the folly of 
this determination. The influaice which the gene- 
ral habits and sentiments of the age in which he 
lived could not fail to exert, even over his strong 
mind, in part accounts for it, but we must chiefly 
attribute it to his own feelings and character. 

Loose, or even dissolute in his morals, careless 
about religion, except in so far as it was a source 
of wealth, or an instrument of policy, and valuing 
no set of opinions but in the degree in which they 
were subservient to interest and ambition, he did not 
doubt that others entertained these views ; and that 
the same motives, which he was conscious would 
have directed himself, would direct them ; and that 
the hope of advancement, or the fear of punishment, 
would induce them to renounce what he could not 
conceive it pos^ble diat any prudent man would, 
for a moment, put in competition with present ease 
or future promotion. In short, he considered 
heresy as a criminal act, from which the severity of 
law might deter — ^not as a state of mind, or as a con- 
scientious persuasion, which violence might lead men 
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t© conceal, but which nothing but reason could chai*. 

change, or the most humane indulgence and tole- . ^^ 

ration render harmless. 

Under this erroneous impression he regulated 
his procedure. He had not long received his ap- 
pointment as archbishop before he began to act; 
And as he knew the secret inclinations of a great 
part of the nobility, he wished that the most dis- 
tinguished of that order should be present when 
he detailed the scheme which he had maturely 
formedi. He accordingly came to St Andrews, ac^ i&Wi 
companied by the Earls of Huntly, Arran, Marishal, 
and Montrose, with several of the inferior barons j 
and he was also attended by a large concourse of 
the most dignified and learned of the clergy. Ha^ 
ving, with this procession, entered the cathedral,^ 
he ascended to an exalted seat which had been pre-' 
pared for him, and from it delivered a long and 
fervent discourse upon the horrors to be apprehend^ 
ed from the prevalence of heretical opinions. He' 
endeavoured to excite in his audience the most ar- 
dent zeal for the church ; lamented the increase of 
her enemies, and the enc^ouragement which they 
derived from the apostacy of the English monarch j 
Reprobated the boldness with which they circu- 
lated their tenets, and bewailed, that even in the 
court itself, too much countenance was given to 
them. 

After this glowing representation of the magni- 
tude of the danger, he inculcated the importance, and 
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CHAP, the necessity of immediate and decisive measures to 
, avert it ; and that he might at once shew the nature 



^**^ of the doctrines against which he had declaimed^ 
and the remedy which he intended to apply, he in- 
Sir John formed his hearers that he had cited Sir John Borth- 
Borthwick. ^j^jj. ^^ appear before them ; a man who had been 
most diligent in spreading heretical books, and in 
maintaining tenets subversive of the true faith, and 
of the existence of the holy church.* 

The accusation winch he preferred against Borth- 
wick will shew the sentiments which the most en- 
lightened protestants in Scotland at this time en- 
tertained* He was charged by the cardinal with 
having taught, that the pope had no greater autho- 
rity over Christians than any other bishop; that 
indulgences and pardons granted by the pope were 
of no force or effect, but were devised to abuse 
the people, and to deceive poor ignorant souls; 
that bishops, priests, and other clergymen, may law- 
fully marry ; that the heresies, commonly called the 
heresies of England, and the new liturgy, were 
commendable, and to be embraced of all Christ- 
ians ; that the people of Scotland are blinded by 
thefar clergy, and professed not the true faith ; that 
churchmen ought not to enjoy any temporalities ; 
that the king ought to convert the rents of the 

* Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 69, 70. Leslie, de Rebus Gestis SootcK 
ram, Lib. ix. p. 430. Keith's History, B. i. ch. i. p. 10. Blad(en* 
zie's Life of Benton, in Vol. III. of his Lives, pt 19, 80. Crawford's 
Lives of Officers of State and of the CrowDi p. 79. 
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cburch to other purposes ; that the church of Scot- chap. 
land ought to be governed after the manner of the v 
En^ish ; that the canons and decrees of the church 
were of no force, being contrary to the law of 
God ; and that the orders of friars and monks 
should be abolished, as had been done in England, 
To these charges it was added, that he had called 
the pope simonaical, £3r selling spiritual things ; that 
he read heretical books, and the New Testament in 
English, with some other treatises written by Me- 
lancthon, Ecolompadius, and Erasmus^ which he 
also gave to others 4 and, what completed the ag'^ 
gravation of his guilt, that he refused to acknow* 
lec^ethe holy see, or to be subject to it.*' 

This accusation shews the progress which had 
been made, towards the completion of the protestaht 
^stem, during the thirteen years which had elapsed 
from ihe death of Hamilton, He attacked chiefly 
the doctrinal tenets of the Romish church ; at least 
he professed to have settled his opinions only upon 
these : in his defence, he admitted that what he had 
advanced against purgatory, penance, and the au« 
thority of the pope, was regarded by him more as 
what might be debated, than what should be held 
as established. £iit by the time of Borthwick's 
trial, all uncertainty and diffidence respecting {papal 

* Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 70. JCeith, as above quoted, and Appen« 
dix to Book i. of his History, No. 4. where the whole prooeedingt 
are transcribed from Fox's Martyrology. Mad^eozie and Crawford* 
ti last quoted. 
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CHAP, usurpation, and the artifices which supported it, 
>■ -v' —rwere removed. The discoveries of Luther had ra- 
^^*^* pidly circulated amongst tljiose who approved his 
innovations ; and, separated from the church, they 
directed their chief efforts against the corrupt prac- 
tices which they deemed it essential to -extirpate. 
Yet we must receive with caution the representa- 
tion given by the enemies of Borthwick. He is 
stated as having held tenets respecting the poverty 
of the clergy, which, in a defence written by him* 
self, he disavowed ; tenets, which were introduced 
or exaggerated by the cardinal, that he might make 
a deeper impression on the priesthood, and stimu- 
late them to the activity which he was eager to ex- 
cite.* 

Happily for himself, Borthwick had received inti- 
mation of the design which the cardinal had formed 
against him ; and fully convinced that no defence 
which he could make would be suiEcient to ward 
off the sentence already determined, he fled to 
England. He was kindly received by Henry, who 
afterwards employed him in negotiating an alliance 
with the protestant princes of Germany.! 

Beaton having concluded his oration by implo- 
ring the assembly which he addressed to concur 
with him in executing justice against Borthwick, he 

* Mackenzie's Life of Beaton, in Vol. HI. of his Lives, p. $1* 
Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Britain^ Vol. II. Part 3d, Book iii. 
p. 174. 

t Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 70. Keith, B. i. ch. 1. p, 10. Collier's 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. IL p. 174. 
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tirsid summoiied ; but neither appearing in person chap^ 
nor by a commissioner, he was at once condemned v— .^^..^ 
a^ .a heretic, and ordered to be delivered to the se- ^^^ 
cular power. All his goods were confiscated ; and 
with contemptible and unavailing vengeance, and in 
direct opposition to the humane spirit of that holy 
faith which the cardinal, in the sentence, professed 
to have set before his eyes, it was decreed that a 
picture, or effigy, of Borthwick should be prepared, 
and, after having been carried through the city, 
should in token of malediction and ctirse, as a terror 
to others, and a perpetual remembrance of his ob- 
^inacy and condemnation, be burned at the market- 
cross. Nor did the inveteracy of the archbishop 
stop even here. He declared, that if Borthwick 
should ever be apprehended, the dreadful punish- 
ment which had been represented would be actually 
inflicted ; and all were prohibited from receiving 
him, or from performing to him any office of huma- 
nity, under pain of forfeiting their estates, of ex- 
communication, and of such other punishment as 
their abetting of heresy might render it proper to 
adjudge.* 

But Beaton did not rest his hopes of succeeding: , *.^^: 
m the extirpation of heresy solely upon the vigour ^easurw 
of ecclesiastical judicatories. He wished to have it de- heresy. 
clared a civil oflFence, and to direct against it the voice 

* Spottiswoode's History, B. ii. p. 70. Keith, Appendix to B. i. 
of bis History, No. 4. containing tbe sentence against Borthwick. 
Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorum, Lib* ix» p. 490« 
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CHAP, of parliament, that the whole odium of rewtiiig it 
_ ^^' . might not be laid upon the clergy. For thii pur- 
^^^' pose he procured, in a parliament that met about 
the commencement of the following year, the adop- 
tion of several strcmg acts, which were publicly 
notified throughout the kingdom. By these, con- 
fiscation of ^oods was to be incurred by all who 
expressed any doubt with regard to the jurisdiction 
of the pope ; assemblies for inquiring into the scrip- 
tures were interdicted, none being allowed to give 
their judgment upon them but those who were 
lawfully called to <lo so ; the harbouring or con« 
ceaUng of heretics was proscribed ; rewards wew 
offered to every one who informed against them ; 
and all were prohibited from making any solicita- 
tion in their favour, or from giving them the relief 
which every human being in distress naiight expect 
from his fellow creatures.^ 

The acts indeed display, throughout, that spirit of 
inhumanity which is the essence of persecution. 
The distressing effects of them vfere not confined 
to those against whom they were professedly direct- 
ed, but they were so framed as to put it in the 
power of the church to sacrifice any individual who 
incurred its ^spleasure. They subjected to the 
most cruel tyranny even those who had no mten- 
tion of ass^Ung the established religion, but who 
could not 80 far divest themselves of the feelmgs of 

* Keitb| B. i. €h. i. ad^finenif from iht unpr^ittd acts of the 7th 
parliament of James V., heid-to March 1541. 
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mercy, as to contribute to the wretchedness of such chap. 
as they had loved and esteemed, merely because "* . 
errors in faith had excluded them from the protec- ^^^' 
tion of government. 

There is, however, one act of this parliament 
which deserves to be particularly mentioned, because 
it not only affords the most satisfactory evidence of 
the corruption of the clergy, but confirms the de- 
claration which the king had, upon one occasion, 
fervefntiy made $ that, although he adhered to the 
old religion, he would reform its ministers** The 
act i$ entitled. An act for reforming kirks and kirk- 
men. It states, in the preamble, that the negligence 
of divine service, and the corruption and misrule of 
kirkmen, both in respect of wit, knowledge, and 
nuinners, were the causes, " why kirks and kirk- 
men were disregarded and despised/' It then enu- 
merates remedies, which, had they been steadily 
applied, would certainly have materidly diminished 
the licentiousness and religious indifference which 
were so much to be deplored.f * 

Amidst the zeal and activity of the cardinal, the j^^ 
protestant party derived some encouragement from ^^^ 
the state of England, and from the negotiation tiatcs with 

* Sadler'8 letter to Henry, giving an account of hk conversations 
with James. 

t Keith, as last quoted The remedies proposed by the act were 
the reformation of the clergy in habit and manners to God and man, 
by the exercise of ecclesiastical disciph'ne, and the reparation of 
churches, so that divine wonhip, which seems to have been m\x<^ 
neglect^/'migbt be regularly performed. 
irOL. 1. N 
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CHAP, which the English Mver^ign re aic w ed with the Sco* 

- V HA monarch. 
^^^ When Henry had succeeded in shaking ojBF tfat 
papal yoke, he bdield, with avidity, the treasures 
which belcmged to die monasteries in his kingdom ; 
and he rererted to a scheme of suppressing them^ 
which had probably been first suggested to him by 
Woisey, who was anxious to employ thdr reve* 
nues in encouraging Hterature, and endowing sani* 
naries in which it might be taught. The king^ 
standing in need of supplies, and intending to esta* 
bli^ some new bishopricks, resolved now to adopt 
the plan ; partly impelled to it by the o]^[>o^tioa 
which some of the motdcs had made to his measures 
of reformation, and by the rq>roache5 which they 
had not hesitated to direct against hinu* He ac» 

isa6. ^CHrdingly, some years before Beaton's accessioa to 
the pdmacy of Scotland, proposed the measure to 
Ids council ; but they, aj^rehensive of the conse* 
quences, recommended, as a preparatory step, that 
* a visitation of diese religious foundations should be 
ordered, and strictly carried into esscecution« 

The reports of the commtssiona's^ whom Grom* 
well, who had been ccoistituted by Henry vicar gene* 
ral, employed to make the visitation, exhibit a» most • 
revolting picture of depravity. These comnussioners 
found, as they declared, not only the prevalence of 

* Burnet's History of the Reformation in England, where he treats 
of the suppression of the monasteries. Rapin, Vol. I. fbl. edition. 
Collier's Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II. p. 104, &c Neal'e History 
of the Puritans, Toulmin's ddltioo, printed at Bath, tJbSf Vcrf. L 
p. 17,&c. 
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total SsitguA to the rules which should liove been chaf« 
^observed, but die disguised practice of the most abo- — ^ 
nunable vices that disgrace human nature. Their ^^' 
reporte were publi^ed, and dflig»t]y drculated^ 
ioT the purpose of recondling tiie nation to the 
strong naeasitfea which were to be founded upon 
ibem. 

From die ti^ure of monastic institutions there 
^aurises tesiptat]<m^ which it cCAnot be conceived 
would be umformiy resisted ; and the ample re- 
^^nueS) pdsaesfied by die nonks in England, ^• 
4is^ luximoua indulgence wkhin their reach, had 
itti^estioBably debased their morals, and introdu- 
ced a great degree of lic^itioumiess. He would^ 
ht)wever, be credulous indeed, who reposed impli- 
ck confidence in these accusations. The visitors 
Icnew that the jnore that they blackened the repre- 
SMta^cm^ the more accq>table it would be render- 
ed $ and they were guilty of exaggerations ^o ap- 
parent, or which were afterwards so clearly detect- 
ed, that the whole of what they attested is involved 
in suspicion. Many of the crimes with which they 
charged the monks were proved never to have ex- 
ited } and there were sts^ed, on the other hand, 
such instances of the violence, the rapacity, and the 
avarice of these ministers of Cromwell, as cannot* 
,feil to leave an impression, that they were not the 
persons who should have been selected fca* execute* 
mg any commission, connected with the .advance- 
ment of religion and virtue. 
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CHAP. Several of the abbots^ aware of the desigifs of 
, . "' . Henry, and believing that Ae surest way to obtain 
1^36. decent support, was to comply with them, gave in 
formal surrenders ; odiers were forced to imitate 
this example, and before the termioation of the 
year, in which Beaton obtained the episcopal chair 
of St Andrews, the work of demolition was com* 
pleted.*^ 

Such a shock to the rel^ious prepossessions of 
his people, could not be given, even by Henry,' ab- 
solute as he was, widiout creating discontent. Com« 
binations were formed in different parts of hii kii^« 
dom, in defence of the monks ; and rd>ellion burst 
forth, with an aspect so formidable, as to agitate 
and alarm die king. In Lincolnshire, and still 
more in Yorkshire, he found k necessary to make 
the most vigorous exertions; and iii the latter 
county, the rebels were rather entrapped by policy, 
than repressed by force*f 

Although the final issue of these commotions, 
which the suppres^on of the lesser monasteries 
had excited, rather increased the authority and ag- 
gravated the tyranny of Henry, he had too much 
penetration not to discern, that, had they been 

• Burnetts History of the Rcftjrnnalion, Vol. I. compared with 
' Colliei^s Ecdesiastical History, Vol. !I. from p. K)4, in Book iu and 
Book ill. Rapin's Hifetoiy of Henry VIII. Home's do. Neal's His- 
tory of the Puritans, Vol. I. p. 17. 

f Stowe's Annals of the Reign of Henry. Rapin and Hume, under 
that king's reign. Colliery Vol. 11. Burnet's Histoiy of tlie Relbr- 
mation* Vol. L 
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pameifallj assisted by his foreign enemies, or even chap 

fomented by the king of Scotland, they might have^^ ,L^ 

overturned hk throne, or transferred the crown, to ^*^* 
his nephew. His union with France, at the period 
of the insurrections, and the influence of Francis, 
over James, had prevented what would have been 
so hazardous ; but as his good understanding with 
the French king was at an end before the suppres* 
sion of the larger monasteries, he saw how much* 
he was interested in securing the' neutrality, or the 
friendship, of the Scotish monarch. He therefore, 
notwithstanding his former disappointment, dispatch- i540i 
ed Sir Ralph Sadler, one of the ablest of his nego-Sadkr. 
tiators, to solicit, anew, a meeting with James, and 
to use every effort to prevent its being again defer* 
red. In this he was confirmed by another power- 
ful reason. Two interviews had taken place be* 
tween the emperor and the king of France ; the 
enmity of these rival sovereigns seemed to be ex- 
tii^uished; and Charles, highly gratified by the 
unreserved cordiality with which Francis had re* 
ceived him at Paris, bad promised to restore the 
duchy of Milan, the &vourite object of the French 
Jung's ambition.* 

Henry perceived the dangerous situation in which 
he would be placed, if a league, sanctioned by the 

* Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorum, Lib. ix. p. 431. Rapin^ 
V«l. I. Acta Re^ or an account of the treaties, &c, in Rymer's 
Fcedera, published by R^in, Vol. III. p. 313. , Keitb^s History, B. i. 
ch. «. 
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CHAP. pop^» ^^^ formed againat hinL He vas sensible 
^^' tlM James would be innted^ and would be sttong* 

154a Yj urged to join in it; and he was well awari, that, 
if he cottld not counteract their force, many rea« 
sons would induce that prince to unite himself with 
the catholic sovereigns**^ 



* About tbe enb tMy of fiodter to 8€otlMid» in the bqpimiDg of 
lS40y ibere is no doubt ; lor his instnictiooa, his negotiatiooab and lok 
oorrespondenoe in oonse^oce of them, are before the public. But 
Mr Pmkerton (Hittoiy of Scotland, Vol. 11.) it of opinioo, that Sad- 
Iff waa again tent to Jamct in the following jcar, to propose this m* 
tervlew at York ; and that it wat on aoooont of the breach of a promise 
given at thai time, that Henry made war upon hit nephew. Mr Pioh 
kertian meationa hit haWng aeeiH in the Cotton Library, Cal^;ida» 
B. i the iottrocttont which wera gifen to Sadler— ^nttniolioBa quite 
A&reot finom thote of 1540« The existence of thete insCmctionti 
teen by Mr Pinkerton, proves that there had been an intention to dit- 
patch Sadler a second time to James, but it does sot appear to ma 
that there is tuiScieilt evidence of hit having been actually tenl. Thert 
i^ in as far at I know, no trace of any correspondence between him 
and the ling or oouncU at this time, or any acooant of what he (fid; 
and it is diflkult to conceive why these should noS have iqopeared, at 
wdlasUsnegotialionsin I540and 154S. lutheaanuscr^oopyoC 
hit letters which is in my potsesaionY there is this note subjoined to 
the letter written in 1540, to one of the privy-council in England : 
« After dlit letter Ralph Sadler retwnad to England, and ttaycd 
tfiere till the death of King Jamet V. in Deoember lH%i 9x4, 
hereafter, in March 15439 ^fts sent by King Heniy VIII. in hit se« 
cond embassage to Scodand.** This account is confirmed by the 
silence with respect to the embassy of 1 541, both of Buchaaaa and of 
Keith, who, in matters of thh nature, is generally very aocufate* lo-r 
deed Henry, after his apprehensions of a foreign alliance agpunst him 
were dissipated^ by the quarrel between Charles and Franda, in the 
eourse of 1540, had little motive for to pertinaciously uigik^ an in- 
terview, to which such reluctance had been shewn. Pinkerton, h m 
truci mentionip that Lindiay of Piticottie vouches for the embassy of 
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The yiews of Henry in sending Sadler^ are degir^ c^hap. 
ly mifblded in the instructions given to ths^ ambas^ <. 
sador. He was commanded to bring the cardinal 
under suspicion with James ; to persuade that prince 
to break off from the church of Rome, and to apt 
propriate to himself the wealth of the abbeys, and 
of other reHgsous foundations; to discover how^he 
stood affected to the emperor and the king of 

IMH. This 18 cerbunly the feet; but Kttle reliaDce can be placed 
upon the chronology of onr early writers ; and as Lindsay mistakei 
Che naioes of the persons sent by Heniy, we may pfesime that he was 
equally mistaken as to the date. Leslie, too, ascribes to lS4l «p 
embassy from England^ bqt he takes no notice of the undoubted one 
In 1540. That it was, however, really of this one that he writes, 
l^hougb he has ass^ed to it an erroneous date, is rendered fdnioaC 
etident by this circumstance^ that he represents it at taking place in 
consequence of the union between Francis and Charles, which, as haa 
been already observed, was dissolved before the expiration of iS40, 1 
have bei^ taken nofeiGe of the palpable mistakes of HoKnahed snA 
Spottiawoode, which prevent their authoriQr from having, fii tUa 
^ase, any we^ht. From the whole of the documents to which | 
have access,* it seems to be clear that Sadler did not return to Sco^ 
luid while Jamea waa alive. If he did, however, Mtrnnn, in the hope 
of obtaining, in the absence of the oardinali as Mr Pinkerton sup* 
poses, wluit be could not accomplish while that able prelate was in 
the court of his sovereign, his instructions were not of such a nature 
aa to eoneOiate Jamea; the quotatioaa given from them by Mr FSnker* 
ton, must have exdted the indignatioii of any independent monarch* 
Indeed, the violence displayed in them, leads to the belief that tliey 
had been composed hi a moment of passion ; but, that upon mature 
arfftrrinWy it waa judged pmdent not to make use oi them. One 
ipecimen of them will suffice. Sadler w«s to desii^ the 6cotisb king 
^ not to transform himself into a brute or a stock, as the clei^ would 
pertuade hfan to be/' For all these reasone I have, in the body of 
the work, taken no notice of this embassy in 1541, but have con- 
Urueted the narration upon the suppotitioB that no sueh eiaba .sy 
had been dispatched to Scotland. 
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^^^^* France ; and to shew him thai hk interest would 
'be most effectnally promoted by a strict union with 
his uncle. To give w^ht to all bis representa^ 
tions, Sadler was enjoined to insinuate, that if 
Edward the prince of Wales, should not survive 
his father, James might be appointed successor to 
tb« English throne; and after he had*thrown out 
this inticement, he was to request that an ista*^ 
view, such as had been formerly proposed, should 
take place between the soverdgns, to facilitate ar-^ 
rangements, in which both were so deeply con* 
ccmed.* 

Sadler's accoimt of his negotiations with James, 
exhibits, in a very &vourable light, the acuteness 
and the steadiness of that monarch. Far from en- 
tering into the plans which the ambassador, with 
much ingenuity and consummate dexterity, recom- 
mended, he, in language highly respectful to his 
uncle, plainly declared that be would not adopt 
them. When, for the purpose of destroying his 
fiivourable opinion of the cardinal, Sadler stated, 
that this prelate was desirous to engross the tempo- 
ral as well as the spiritual jurisdiction of the king* 
dom, and produced intercepted letters to Rome, 
upon which the charge was founded, James re- 
plied, that the cardinal had shewn him duplicates 
of these letters, and that he completely approved of 
them; adding, at the same time, with becoming 

* Instructions given to Sir Ridph Sadler, for his conduct in his 
embassy to Scotland, in 1540. 

8 
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digmty, that he would assert his rights, and that his chap. 
clergy, nrfio knew well that he should do so, stood y, "'_ 
in proper awe of his authority* When he was ur- ^**^* 
ged to destroy the religious houses, and to take pos« 
session of their revenues, he answered as a man of 
principle, thinking as he did, ought to have done : 
that he looked upon such a step as a violation of 
religion ; and that even upon the plea pf ezpedi* 
ency, he had no cause to have recourse to it, he» 
cause the clergy would readily conuibute when he 
stood in need of thar contributions. When, • 
agreeably to the injunctions of Henry, which cer« 
tainly were little in harmony with the character of 
the monarch from whom they proceeded, Sadler 
urged, as a motive for the destruction of monas* 
teries, the irregular and dissolute lives of the monks, 
the king answered, that if the institutions were in 
themselves proper, the abuse of them afforded no 
justification for invading them ; but that he would 
rectify abuses when he had ascertained their ex- 
istence. 

With the project of succession to the English 
throne, he could not be much dazzled. He knew the 
capricious temper, and the irritable and violent pas- 
sions of his uncle ; and it was natural to conclude, 
that, even in the event of Edward's death, Henry 
would prefer to a nephew, the female branches of 
his own family. To the proposal of an interview, 
he returned an evasive answer. He expressed 
much desire to converse with the king of England, 
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CHAP* but wished that the king of France should be pre* 
sent ; and when the subject was again started, he 
said that he should consider of it, and talk more of 
that matter with Sadler before his departure, ad* 
dmg, in the language of con^liment, that the am« 
bassaddr would be able to give such answer to that, 
and to all his credence, as, he trusted, would be to 
the i^easure of the king his uncle.*^ It is proba-i 
Ue that another conversation, upon tins subject, 
took place before he sent back the English mini-- 
ster, in which he made some general declaration, 
that, if circumstances permitted* he should meet 
Hemy in the course of that monarch's progress 
dux>ugh the northern parts of his dominions, and 
that he instructed Sadler to communicate this to 
the English sovereign. 

But, whatever were the private sentiments of 
James, with regard to the proposals made to him 
by Sadler, these proposals excited a strong interest 
in the minds of the most considerable men in ScoU 
land* The nobility, in general friendly to the re* 
formation, and to an English alliance, earnestly ad- 
vised the kmg to meet Henry ; while the clergy, who 
regarded that prince as a monster of impiety ; who 
trembled for the stability of their order ; and who^ 
from having attended to the deceitful conduct which 
he had followed, during the minority of James, 

* Sadkr^i letter to Heaiy, Ann* 1546^ g^vJDS sn aoxNiiit of Us OS* 
gotiatloD with the Scottish kiii^ 
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w^re probably faonestly convinced of t&e rashness chap. 
or dauiger of this measure^ used every eflPort to pre* ' '"C'^ 
vent the conference. They brought forward the 
same considerations, which, on a former occasion, 
tbey had stated ; dwek with much energy upon the " 
danger to which the hdiy faith would thus be ex-r 
posed } and represented how little reliance could 
be placed upon the honour of a prince who had 
disowned the authority of the pope, in an arbitrary 
manner seized the possessions of the church, and 
had cast out from the sanctuaries, ia which they, 
had devoted themselves to God, men eminent alike 
for their piety and their virtue.* 

But they were apprehensive, that the wealth 
which Henry placed before James as ihe infallible' 
QOnseqirence of adopting the schemes of refarma*" 
tion pointed out^to him, might have a great effect 
in detenmning the final resolution of the king;; 
more particularly as hii» desire to gratify a taste for 
the erection of splendid edifices, rendered him, at- 
this time, very desirous to procm'e liberal si^ 



* Buofaanast L& xiv. p. S7r. LeaUe» Lib. ix. p. 43 1. Keith'» 
Hist B. i. ch. S. The reader may aha oonauit Drummond of Haw* 
ihoniden's History of James T.» Sir James Melvirs U^moini aad 
Lindsay ofFStsoottifl^s History, Prom looking into these writers^ h« 
will perceive the coaftision iato which this part of the Scotish history 
has been thrown, and the necessity of modi patient comparison to get 
at the truth; and he will also be disposed to make candid idiowance, if 
tiie opinion which he shonldf be led to form respectii^ it, differs fronk 
that implied in the aonation given in the mt 
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CHAP, plies.* To destroy the force of this motive, or 
f rather to determine its influence in favour of their 



154a 



thedogf. 



views, they oftered to make larg^ contributions 
from their own property ; and they pointed out to 
him a rich source of wealth, in the confiscation of 
the goods of those against whom they enjoined 
him to proceed as guilty of heresy.f The king, 
bddttin- naturally inclined to espouse the cause of the 
J^J2*JJ^ church, was so much gratified by its generosity, 
vy, and that he determined, not only to give to it the most 

Tifloroculy 

8"pport» zealous support, but to refuse meeting with Hen* 
ry. Some time after this, accordingly, he dis« 
patched an ambassador to apologize, in the most 
courteous terms, to his uncle, for his declining the 
interview, and to complain of encroachments which 
had been made by the English upon the Scotish 
frontier.:}: • 

* Bttchaim, Lib. dec. quartin, p. 877«, This historian, after 
mentioning the desire of James to erect splendid structures, adds, 
** ad b»c pecunia opus babebat Rex, juxta egens ac cupiens.** 

f Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. S7S. 

X Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Sootorum, Lib. ix, p. 438. Keith, B. i. 
cb. ii. p. 19. The deliberations, respecting the interview, probably 
took place in the coarse of 1540, perhaps soon after Sadler's depar- 
ture ; although the ambassador was not dispatched to. inform Henry 
of the determination of James till the following year, in the course of 
which the English monarch had resolved to come to York. It is. 
evident, that he had resolved to come there, not for the express pur- 
pose of meeting James, but to survey the northern parts of his do- 
minions ; and he wished his nephew to hold the conference while he 
was upon his progress. It is proper to attend to this ; for if the sole 
purpose of Henry's coming to York had been to have an interview. 
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' TIi6 tyranny of the church was, soon after the chap. 

departure of Sadler, severely felt by the friends of J^,^ 

Ae reformation. Hitherto the weight of ecclesi-sj^j^ 
asdcal vengeance had descended chiefly upon men ^"^^^ 
litde distinguisiied by rank or by afHuaice} but 
the avarice ^f the monarch now sdmulated the zeal 
of the priesthood ; and the most rigorous proceed- 
ings wa*e directed against those, the forfeiture of 
whose estates vroaid replenish the royal coflFers. 

But although the clergy rejoiced in the increased 
activity of persecution, they were eager that the de^ 
testation, excited by it, should be transferred from 
themselves. They therefore recommended the 
creatii^ of a new office, the duty of which resem« 
bled that performed by the inquisition ; and they 
prevailed upon the king to give the office to Sir 
James Hamilton, who was devoted to their inte- 
rests, and whose ferocity and inhumanity eminently 
qualified him for promoting the purpose for which 
it had been instituted. 

This man, who had once enjoyed, in a high de- 
gree, the favour of James, had, lost it by his attach- 
ment to the family of Douglas, and by the prince's 
conviction that he was capable of the most danger- 
ous machinations. The influence of the churcht 



with James, this would have afforded the stroogest ground for con- 
cluding, that an explicit promise had been given by the king of Scot- 
land. Stowe's Annals, or General Chronicle of England, p. 589. 
Pinkerton's History of Scotland, Vol. II. Extracts from the second 
instructions given to Sadler. 
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CHAF. however, overcame the scruples which migte else 
^mJ^'ry.^ (^▼^ prevailed against him ; and having received Ae 
'^^* appointment, he was anxious, by inde&tigable dOi* 
gence, in accomplishing the work ass^ed to him, 
again to ingradate himself witii his sovereign.* His 
intenticms, however, were soon defeated, and he was 
compelled to submit to the untimely fate to which, 
without compunction, he would have consigned 
those whom he had determined to proscribe*! 



* Buchanan, Lib. ziv. p. 978. Dnmnnond's History of the I^'ve 
/am8e^p,9iS. Lindny of PkiooCti^ p. 165. Sp^^ummf^ B» U. 
p. 71. Keitb,B. i.cb. i.p. 10, 11. 

t See the authors above quoted. Mr Pinkerton considers the ac- 
oount of Sir Janes Hanilum's nonynalioo to preside, m what some 
of our hiatorians have very prapevly called a Court of l«quiatifHi»iB 
not entitled to credit. He obeerves, ** the stories coDceriiing Sir 
James, detailed by our protestant writers, seem invented to shew the 
judgmeDUofGodupoopenecoUtfik it appears not that be waa ever 
mtored to the Anrour of Jamet ; and how coeld^he be a ju4ge of a a^ 
ritual court ?-^wa8 Beaton's ambition inclined tp give up his favourite 
prerogative to him ? The circumstances seem to equals in veracttyp 
the apparition, mentioned by Lindsay and Buchanan. Had Sir James 
been just appointed, he would hardly have conspired against hia sov^ 
reign, whose continued neglect alone seems to have induced him to 
lieeds' oi desperation.'* Whatever may be the fact respectiag the a|K 
|)oiiitnieat of Sir James, I eannet imagme that pn>feestant wfitai»^ 
that such a man as Buohanao*— would deliberate^ invent a falsehood 
to illustrate the judgments of God ; there must have been some evi« 
4leii6e of the appointment, or it could never have si^ggested itself lo 
their minds. With respect to dreams and visions, even a vigoroue 
understanding might, in a superstitious age, be deluded ; but there is 
DO similarity between these and a plain historical assertion. Mr Pin- 
kerton is certainly not ^irfimiate in his reasons for di^lief. Althoiiglft 
Bfir James had not been reconciled to the king, and wcNdd not iieve 
•been spontaneously nominated by himi the iniliieiioe of the cleigy. 
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Aiiodier Hamilton, who had been AaiS of Lin* chap. 
fitfagow, and, as some historians state, brother to > "' ^ 
F^KtridL Hamilton, who first suffered in the cause of ^^^ 
the reformation, had, after a loD^ exile in cons^ 
qnenee of his reUgicms principles, bMn permitted to 
rttom for a limited time to his native country.* 

Perceiving, upon his arrivdi, the danger to which, 
in common with other protestants, die activity of 
his relation Sir lames exposed him, he determined 



then in high favour, might have ■urmounted this. Of the ambitioii 
of Beatoa there can he no douht ; but it is equally certalii» that tha 
dcrgy were very anxioos no^ apparently at least, to take a promi* 
nent part in the direction of persecution ; and the cardinal mighty 
%ithoat great self-denial, allow Sir James to do what the prelate 
«yied sbcmid be done rather by a liq^man than by one of the sa» 
cred order* But Mr Pinkerton does aot think it probable that Sir 
James, immediately after obtaining a high office, would have eon- 
f{Nred agaiBst his sovereign. It wonld seem, however, that he was 
aooHsed of having devised or attempted the king's death seveml timesi 
BO that the accusation of a specific act most have referred to a period 
previous to his appointment; and the whole accusation might have 
been without Ibmdatimi. The sjlenoe of KnoK respecting the ap» 
pointment, of which he could not be ignorant, and which he might 
have been expected to mention, as illustrating the artifice and cruelty 
of the clergy^ upon which he delighted to expatiate, is the stroogesC 
drcomstance against the common acooant; but where there is no con- 
tradictory testimony^ it is in general not justifiable to set aside the posi* 
tive attestation of an intelligent historian, especially when there is no 
reason to think that he could be, in the slightest degree, biassed by his 
prejudices. Upon the whole, I have considered the generally received 
opinion as resting upon sufficient proof to authorize its being insert- 
ed in the body of the work. 

^Drummond, p. 193, Keith, p. 11, style him brother of Pa- 
tridk; Buchanan^ Lindsay, and Pinkerton, do not nention this cir« 
cnmstonce. 
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enAP. to defeat his eflForts by accudng him to the king. 

r^„ / _' His intimate acquaintance with Sir James, in early 
iMo, u£^^ i^^j probably brought him acquainted with his 
most secret designs. He had (fiscovered*, or thought 
he had discovered, an intention in his cousin, to attack 
or destroy the monarch ; and, led by oppression to 
reveal what he had Icmg carried in his bosom, he 
sent his son to the king, and the young man over- 
took him when he was about to cross to Fife;* 
James heard the message which was delivered to him, 
with the attention which he was always diqx)6ed to 
pay to any account of a scheme against himself; and 
he ordered the young man immediately to repair to 
the council of Edinburgh* The persons who com- 
posed it instantly apprehended Sir James, who was 
highly and justly disliked ; and apprehensive that, 
through the mediation of the clergy, he would be 
set at liberty, and actuated, at the sam^ time, by a 
strong feeling of public or of personal danger, they 
hastened his trial. He was convicted by the ver- 

Ang. isth. diet of a numerous assize, and he sufiened a most 
cruel death.t 

The fate of Hamilton would probably have had 
little eflfect in anresting the measures of severity, 

, * Drummond's History, p. 219» 

i* BuchanaD, Lib. dec. quart, p. S7S. Lesjiey de Rebus Gestis 
Scotonim, Lib. ix. p. 4S9. Drummond's Lives» p. 219, 890. Lind> 
aar of Pitacottie, p. 165-167. Kehb» B« i. cb. 1. and note at p. 11. 
Pinkerton, Vol. II. Book zv. Leslie's account of the fiite of Hamiir 
ton, and Holipshed's, taken from Leslie, difler from that of other 
writers, and the two accounts should be com p ared* 
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v^hich, uhder the sanction of the cafdinal^ had been chaf* 
taken against the reformers^ had not events soon w .^ ^ 
occurred, so deeply interesting to the country, as ^^^ 
to engross the attention of all classes of men. 

Although James had, in a great degree^ designed King be- 
himself to the influence of the clergy, and oppress- h^^T* 
ed or despised his nobles^ his mind was toitured 
by anxiety, and his imagination affected by consti* 
tutional melancholy, or by the gloominesd of su- 
perstition. He saw the danger to which he was ex-* 
posed fi^om the enmity of his uncle i he knew that 
he could defeat this enmity only by the assistance 
of his barons ; and he dreaded that they would feel 
little inclination to give to him theur cordial sup* 
port.* The enmity which he had feared soon be* 
cam^ apparent. Henry, affecting the most violent 
resentment against tus nephew, for disappointing 
him of the interview at York, determined to make 
war upon Scotland } and, without giving any formal 
intimation of his intentions, he sent out his fleet 
and seized some vessels belonging to Scotish mer« 
chants, which were returning, richly laden, from 
foreign countries.! 

This shameful breach of justice, and of the law 
of nations, could not be overlooked by James* He 
immediately sent an ambassador to remonstrate 

* Buchanan, Lib. xiv. p. 278. Drammond of Hawthorndeny p. 221, 
S22. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 167. 
t Lesley, Lib. ix. p. 433. Keith, p. 20. 
VOL. I. O ^ 
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CHAP, against it, and to demand restitution ; but Htoxji 
^ "' ,.., although he held the language of reconciliatioii^ 
is^* was resolved that recondUation should not take 
place. . Within a very short time after this outrage^ 
he ordered a small army, commanded by Sir Robert 
Bowes, to ravage the borders; and that no drcum* 
stance of indignity m%ht be wanting, the Earl of 
Angus, and his brother, Sur George Douglas, at^ 
tended the expedition. This part of their conduct 
ought never to be contemplated withocrt detestation, 
for the scorn and the abhorrence of mankind shouU 
be directed against those, who, dead to every na* . 
tural and amiable feeling, can raise thes^Dtrord againtt 
their native land, and shed the blood of men whom, 
by the most sacred ties, they are bound to defend* 

The ent^rize was not successful James, al^ 
though desirous to avoid hostilities, had, with com« 
mendable prudence, given instructions to some of 
his forces to resist aggression. An engagement 
between the rival annies took place ; and the Scots, 
commanded by the Earl of Huntly, obtained, at 
Haldenrig, a decisive victory. The English general, 
and several of the most considerable of his attend* 
Aog^tich. ants, were taken prisoners, and Angus and his 
brother with difficulty escaped.* 

Henry, irritated at this unexpected defeat, in* 
Closed his preparations* He assembled a numer- 

♦ Buchanan, Lib.^iv. p. 279. Leslie, Lib. ix. p, i34. Holinsliefrs 
Chronicle, Vol. IL p. 207. Knox, B. i. p. 96. Lindsay of Pitscottie, 
p. 170. Drummond, p. 223. Keith, B. i. ch. ii. p. 20. 
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cus aftnjr, and homihated to the command the <3hap. 
Duke of Norfolk, v^hom he styled the rod of Scot- w—y^ 
land. James was not so elated with his success as 
to be indifferent about the preservation of peace. 
He sent accordingly a new embassy to his uncle ; 
but ail his attempts w'ere fruitless; and Henry, War de- 
having published a long and labotired manifesto, Hemy. 
ordered Norfolk to advance.* 

The king of Scotland made every preparation to 
deleod his country. He collected his followers, 
and, acc^ompanied by the most powerfiil of his 
nobles^ with their retainers^ he encamped upon Fala 

Moor^t 

The Duke of Norfolk entered Scotland ; but after oct. 2itt. 
committing some slight hostilities he retreated, in- 
duced to take this unlooked for step by the lateness 
of the season, or by the apprehension of famine. 
In his retreat he was harassed by the forces under 
Huntly *y but it has beeh insinuated that this gallant 
nobleman might have more effectually distressed 
him.1^ James was eager for pursuit ; and desirous, 
by a general engagement, to decide the fete of his 
country. When, however, he made known hisThekmg'g 
intention of entering England, he met with the?^^^^ 

England 
defeated by 
* Buchanan, Leslie, Keitfa, Holinshed, Lindsay of Pitscottie, m his nobility. 

last quoted. 

f Drummond's History of J^ames, p. 29^3. Lindsay of Pitsoottie, 
p. 173. Leslie, Lib. ix. p. 49^. 

X Leslie, Lib. ix. p. 435, compared with fttt4^anaD, Lib. xir. p* 

sry. 
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€HAP. firmest resistance from his nobles. They profess^ 
■ ; _r ed their readiness to support him, at the hazard of 
^*'*^' their lives, in his own dominions ; but they de- 
clared that they would not invade tl^ose of Henry, 
and that this resolution was founded upon their 
anxiety for their king's safety, and their dread of 
the melancholy consequences whidi would result to 
Scotland should he be cut off, when he had no 
lawful descendants to succeed to the throne.^ 

They were, however, probably actuated by a difc 
ferent motive. They had long beheld, with indigna- 
tion, the ascendancy of the priesthood over the royal 
mind, and had long complained of the coldness or 
neglect with which they themselves were regarded, 
and considering this war as subservient to the views 
of the clergy, they not only refused to prosecute it, 
but they formed a scheme of sacrificing, to their re- 
sentment, those of the court whom they conceived 
m disap- to be directed by the cardinal and his faction. Pri- 
and indig. vate attachment to many who would thus have been 
'**^°^" cut off, rendered the plan abortive ; but the king 
had discovered it, and partly on this account, partly 
from the uselessness of contending with his barons 
1st. Nov. ^^ ^^^ field,^ he went with his courtiers to Edin- 
burgh, and the army dispersed.t Lord Maxwell 

* Leslie, Lib. ix. p. 435, 430. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. II. p^ 
207. Drummonfl's History, p. 234, 225. 

t Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 174. Druramond's Histor}', p. 2^4^ 
«25. Knox's History of the Reformation^ B^ i. p. 'i7. Keith's His- 
tory, B. i. cb. ii. p. 30. 
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alone seconded the monarch, and offered, with ten chap. 

II. 
thousand men, to march into England. >-.^y.^ 

But although James was thus compelled to re-zeai'ofthe 
Knquish his scheme of pursuing Norfolk, he was^^"" 
resolved to carry on the war ; and standing in need^^^^* 
of supplies, he addressed himself to the clergy, in sovereign. 
whose attachment he now solely confided^ They 
did not neglect the opportunity of confirming the 
fevourable disposition of their sovereign j they con- 
tributed from their own revenues ; and they deli- 
vered to him a list of the most affluent of his sub- 
jects who had incurred the suspicion of heresy, 
urging him to enrich himself by the confiscation of 
their wealth. This measure they had before, in 
more tranquil times, recommended to him, but the 
generosity of his nature had led him to reject it 
with horror. He bitterly reproached those who 
had suggested it, threatened to proceed to an im- 
mediate reformation of their enormities, and with 
much yiolence drove them from his presence.f 
The provocation which he had now received from 
the barons, removed the honourable scruple? which 
he had felt, and it is not improbable that he would 
have carried the scheme into execution. 

Having again assembled a consider<^bl^ army, heHeooiiscts 
prepared for hostilities. Exasperated against his no- L^ 
Wes, he determined not to confer upon any of their 

* Buchanan, Lib. 4^iy. p. 27^. 

t Knox's History, R i. p. ^. Sir James Melvili'g Memoirs, p. 
dd and 4»th. Keith, B. {. ch. li 
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CHAP, order the honour of commanding the fprces> but 

'-'v-w selected for that distmguished and important station 

Appointo OliTer Sinclair, a man of no rank.* When die 

UtiSS^ letters, conferring on Sinclair this high office, were 

read, indignation was spread amongst: the nobles, 

and Maxwell, who certamly maited the command, 

was in a peculiar degree hurt and offended. Yield- 

mg to the violence of their feeliiq^s, all regard to 

subordination was extinguished, and urretrievable 

^^ confusion immediately followed. A small detach- 

^^ ment of the enemy, perceiving the dispnfer, made 

an attack. The Scotish forces were instantly struck 

with a panic ; a han^&l of aasail^nts put them to 

ignominiotts flight, and drove them into the marshes, 

with which they were surrounded. "Without the 

slightest attempt to resist, and without ahnost the loss 



* LeilMy lib. ix. p. 436. Buchanan^ Lib, xiv. p. 979. Knox, B. i. 
p, 99. Holinsfacd^s Cbronkle, Vol. II. p. 30$. Melvlirs MeoKMrs, 
p. S. Pitscottie, p. 17;$. Drummond, p. 296. This last historian 
mentioDS, that Sinclair was only appointed to read the commission, 
ndiich really nominated Maxwell to be the leader. This account, m 
every point of view most improbable^ transmitted only by Drum- 
mond, and stated by him as a pport, has been adopted by Pinker- 
ton, and by Ruddjman in his Annotations to Buchanan, p. 450. The 
silence of Leslie, with respect to it, is sufficient, as Keith jastly ob- 
served, to discr^it it; |l)ut laying this p«|t of the question, can it be 
supposed that the first intimation which ^ould be given to Maxwell 
of the honour conferred on hip, would be by reading his commission 
to the army ? Yet it is certain that he was totally ignorant of the 
Icing's intention ; for he saw, irith the utmost indignation, what he 
considered as the instalment of Sinclair in the command of the ejcper 
dition. 
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of 9 mWi^ ike ann^r of Scotland was dispersed, and chap. 
ihe jQower of her nobility led into cs^tivity,* ^— -y'-^ 

The conduct of the nobles^ through the whole of ^^^ 
<^i8 war, cannot be completely justified. They 
ffrere right in 4:onceiying that an invasion of Eng- 
land, at such a season, ought to be avoided ; they 
were firmly convinced that victory would strengthen 
^e faction prfaich degraded and oppressed tbem ; 
and some allowance must certainly be made for the 
indignant fee^ngs oi haogljity and ferc^oifs chief- 
itain$ i but perhaps no combination of drcum^tances, 
and no degree of insult, or o^f oppression, can justify 
any £el;axation of e^ort agiinst the enemies of our 
.country. The first doty of a patriot is to break 
tfae^ foreign yo|:e which is forged to eii^ave him ; 
and whai he has thus secured himseli^ he should 
guard, from domestic tyranny, the rights and the 
liberty wbich he is eager to preserve^i 

Had the powerful baroi^ obeyed Sinclair^ and 
presented a formidable aspect to the enemy, it is evi- 
dent that they would at least have avoided a defeat ; 
and after the forces of England had beai withdrawn, 
they might have avenged their i^^rongs, c«: pleaded 
.ti^eir loyalty as a ground for soliciting the esteem 
pr the respect of their sovereign. 

By acting j^ the^ 4^^ they contributed Ito in- 

^ Bacbanao, LUh xi?. f. 27$. Leslie, Lib. ix. p« 436, i37* Dntm- 
mond's Hist, of James V. p. ^6. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. IL 
p.SOS. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 176. Knox, B. i. p, S9, 30. Keith, 
B. i. cb. ii. p 2,1. Stowe's Annals, p. 583. 
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CHAP, crease the evil which they were so anxious to re« 

wJ!jL^move. The party devoted to the church was in- 

^^^ deed deprived of a victory, but it was at the same 

time delivered from its most formidable opponents, 

and was of course exempted from all dread of 

powerful opposition. 

But an event soon took place, which gave a new 
aspect to the situation of Scotland, and exerted a 
very decided influence. upon the progress of the re- 
jamaie. formation. The king, amazed and 4epressed by the 
^to m^ disgraceful intelligence of the rout of his army, re« 
lanchoiy. gjgj^^ himsclf Jo luelancholy. He retired to his 
palace of Falkland, and^ secluded from all social 
intercourse, he permitted the disasters of his king* 
"doxciy and the disaffection of the nobility, to prey 
upon his mind. His strength, without any parti- 
cular disease, rapidly wasted ; and after rec^ving, 
with prophetic lamentation, intelligence of the birth 
HU death, of the uufortunatc Mary, he expired in the thirtieth 

Dec. 14th r 1 • A 

©ri5th. year pf his age,* 

The war which terminated thus unhappily for 
Scotland, has been usually ascribed to the intrigues 
and the violence of the clergy. I must candidly 
acknovt^Iedge^ that there appears to me little ground 
for so heavy an accusation. It is apparent that 
Henry had determined \ipon hostilities. His re- 
newal of the offensive claim of homage could be 
intended only to irritate, and James had, in fact, af- 

* Buchanan^ Lib. xiv. p. ?79-280, Annotation upon the passage 
by Ruddiman, p. 450. 
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forded him no just cause of offence. His refuS^l chap, 
to go to York, admitting it to iiave been the con- 
sequence of the advice of Beaton, which that pre^ 
late, however, positively denied, was no injury. 
He was, as well as his uncle, an independent sove- 
reign ; and had Henry felt all the anxiety which hs 
pretended to converse with his nephew, he could, 
without the slightest derogationfrom his honour, and 
without at all endangering his safety, have come to 
Scotiand. James was most reluctant to interrupt 
the{>eace which it was so desirable to preserve. He 
made many efforts to avert a calamity, the magnitude 
of which he distinctly perceived ; and had there beeii 
the slightest wish in the English monarch for an ac- 
ccMumodation, he could, with the utmost facility, have 
procured it. After the war did commence, the higK 
spirit of the Scoti$h soverdgn was indeed awakened. 
The recollection of his father -s fate, and the desire 
of avenging it, roused the enthusiasm of vigorous 
yduth ; he was eager to encounter the army, which 
withdrew Ipefore him ; and when this wish was frus- 
trated, he resolved again to raise forces, that he 
might desolate England. When he was deserted 
by his barons, he threw himself upon the clergy. 
Agreeably to the professions which they had often 
made, they did not oppose him ; they furnished him 
with money, and suggested a shocking scheme for 
recruiting his exhausted finances : but this does not 
imply that they impelled him to war, and it is ii;i- 
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CHAP, possible to see what they could hope to giin t^y 
^^^■ v >,^ doing so. They were surely too enlightened to 
believe that Scotland, without aid, could conquer 
England ; and they must have known, that, &oqi 
the state of the continental powers, they could €x« 
pect no important assistance &om France, the a^^ 
cient ally of their nation. 

It is not easy Xo conceive, that, under ^ll these 
^cixmstances, they could ^1 to discern, that the 
issue of a war with Henry would be an iqcrease of 
power to that detested sovereign, and would give an 
impulse to the reformation, which B^ght render it 
vain for them longer to attempt resistance. T)ia 
origin of the war, then, must be ascribed to the 
English king; and the calamitous fate of James 
ought to be attrilH^ed much more to the disaffec^ 
tionor the discontent of his nobUity, than to the inte? 
rested policy of the clergy.* 
His charaof The decided part which this monarch took against 
^^* the izmovations in religion, has given a bias to 

many of the historians who have delineate his cha^ 
racter, inclining them to dwell on his vices, wi 
to pass lightly over the many princely virtues with 
which he was endowed. Corrupted by the crimji* 
nal policy of the guardians of his youth, who, to 
prolong their own authority, vrished to divert his 
attention from the affairs of goyermnent, he early 

* Leslie, Buchanan, Knox, Drummond, Lindsay of Pitscottie, u 
before quoted. Pinkerton, VoU IL Crawford's Lives of Officers of 
State in the Life of the Earl of CasNllis, p. ?81 of tb» book. 
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became enslaved to habits of Uceniiousness, ^hich chap. 
he was unable in after life to overcome. Avarice, , ^^ 
|)roduced by the prodigality of those who, during 
his minority, had wasted his resources, sometimes 
marked his conduct ; and his zeal, in depressing the 
n<^les, perhaps was frequently directed more by 
private antipathy than by regard to the welfare of 
!the community ; but his general ideas of the duties 
of a sovereign were just and^exalted. ^e asserted, 
with inflexible steadiness, the authority of law } ex- 
posed himself to danger in repressing those who set 
kat defiance ; and he instituted a tribunal of justice 
for securing the rights and the liberties of his sub- 
jects. He improved the situation of his kingdom, 
by the introduction of many useful and ornamental 
arts } while, in the plainne^ of his dress, and in the 
moderation of his table, he set an example calcu<* 
lated to preserve the m^al spirit, which it was of 
so much importance to cherish. To the complaints 
of the poor, oppressed by the tyranny, and insulted 
by the contempt of their feudal lords, his ear was 
ever open ; he listened, with a mild condescension 
^hich gained their affections, and he redressed their 
grievances with an energy which excited their con- 
^dence ^d their veneratioh. So striking indeed 
was this feature of his character, that he received, in 
consequence of it, the gratifying and noble appeila-^ 
tion of the poor man's king. 

The facility with which he consented to the in- 
fliction of the awful punishments to which the ad^ 

a 
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(HAP, herentfi of the new opinions were doomed to submit, 
,...^^^1.^ casts a stain upon his administration which it is 
^^^ painful to contemplate. But it must, in extenuation, 
be recollected, that he was naturally disposed to be 
merciful, and that he yielded to the prejudices and 
manners of the times, and to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which he found himself placed. Subjected, in 
a great degree, to the clergy, he had no wish to per- 
petuate the abuses which disgraced their order ; he 
made some attempts to reform them ; and, had his 
life been prolonged, it is probable that he would 
have applied remedies proportioned to hisincrea* 
sed conviction of the necessity of adopting them. 

His death spread lamentation through the coun- 
try. His body was conveyed to Edinburgh ; and 
the multitude, with unfeigned sorrow, beheld their 
youthful sovereign committed to the gnive, in which 
the remains of his beloved Magdalen had been be^ 
fore deposited.* 

* Leslije, Lib. ix, p. 438. Bucbanad, Lib. xiv. p. S80. Holm- 
shed's Chronicle, Vol. H. p. 209, SIO. Dnimniond's Hist, of the 
Five Jameses, p. 228-231. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 177-178. 
Keith's Hist. B. i. ch, 2. Sir James Melvill's Memoirs, p. ^. Au<* 
dersou's Sclectue Diplomatum et NumismatuiDy p. 80* 
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CHAPTER THIRD, 



iDistracted sittmtion of Scotland cifter the death of 

James. • . .Attempt of Beaton to obtain the regenaf 

Jhistratedi\.,Ea:ti of Arran regent. .. .Views of the 

English monarch. . . •Proposes a marriage between Ed^ 

Hoard and Mary. . . . The Scotish Lords in England ap^ 

prove tJie scheme. .. .Correspondence with the Regent and 

council of Scotland. . • . They agree to the marriage. . . . 

The Cardinals party oppose it. . . .Catdinal imprison'- 

ed. . • .A parliament. . . . Wisdom of its measures. . • .Ar^ 

rival of Sadler in Scotland. • . ,His instfiictions and ne^ 

gotiations, . . .Manly conduct of the Regent. • . . Unjustifi- 

aile propositions of Henry. . • iModifies his demands. . . . 

Treaties concluded. . . .Progress of the Reformation. . . • 

Liberty granted to read tke Scriptures. . . .Protestation 

of the Clergy. . • .Prudence of An an. .^ . Tranquillity of 

Scotland not lasting. • . .Intrigues of the Queen Dowa- 

ger. . . .and the Cardinal. . . .His artful policy. . . .Op^ 

poses th^ Regent. ...Impolitic conduct of Henry.... 

Beaton takes cuivantage of it. . . .Earl of Lennox. . • . 

The young Queen carried to Stirling, i.. Regent ratifies 

the treaties with England. . i .Attaches himself to the 

Cardinal. . . .CardinaVs conduct to the Earl of Lennox* 

The situation of Scotland after the death of James chap. 
was, in every respect, most deplorable* Distracted . '"'^ 
by factions, which were embittered by the bigotry of 1543. 
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CHAP, the ancient clergy^ and strengthefied even by the 
vJl^^U^ ardour felt in the catise of reformafion^ placed 
pj^l^ under a sovereign in her earliest infancy, and at war 
'^^^ with a most {xmerful nu)nareh, \irho had too plainly 



^tfae disclosed his anxiety to redtice it to subjec&m, itis^ 
jmm. astonishing that it not only preserved its indepen- 
dence, but so decisively asserted it, as- at length to 
procure that unicm with Ei^iand, which has ooo- 
iolidated into one great nation the two rival [Idag* 
doms, and conveyed through the whole of BritiAi 
die wealth of enlarged commerce, the harmony of 
cordial attachment to the ^best of constitutions, and 
a degree of improvement in art and in science^ 
of which the most sanguine, at the period of which 
I write, could not have formed a conception.* 
Attempt of The unexpected dissolution of the king opened a 
^^^e ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ™^^ daring attempts of ambition^ 
^^^ Beaton, who had l<mg «ijoyed his confidence, and 
influenced his sentiments, was unwillitag to relin- 
quish the power to which he was so ardently at- 
tached, and the preservation of which now appear^ 
ed to him to be essential for seeming the existence 
or the affluence of the church. He made, there- 
1542. fore, a bold effort to secure the regency, by pub- 
^ ^' lishing what he represented as the deed of the late 
monarch, in relation to that high and important 
ofEce. This deed constituted the cardinal, and 
three noblemen who were devoted to him, or whom, 
he trusted, he should easily direct, guardians of the 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. %tl. 
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young qiieetii and governors of Scotland dttring char 
her minority,* %^. ^',^^ 

In what maimer the deed was framed of pro- ^^^ 
cured, is not certainly knowifii They t^ho be^ 
lieved Beaton capable of having recourse to the 
vilest arts to accomplish his designs, chai^^ him 
with having affixed the signature of Jfames, whed 
that monarch was struggling with the pains of dis- 
solution ; while the difficulties attending this sup. 
position have led the greater number of historians^ 
probably with justice, to believe, that the writing 
tfras entirely a forgery, and that the hand of the king 
had not been employed.f 

The cardinal, notwithistanding his activity and his evi er as- 
influence, was unable to accomplish this splendid ^^^eaJ 
object of his ambition. The great body of the 
people shrunk with horror from the administration 
of an unprincipled and savage persecutor j and the 
nobility, with becoming spirit, determined to exalt 
to a stadon of such dignity that nobleman who was 

* Buchanan, Lib, xt. p. S81t compared with LesUc, Lib. x. p.,441) 
4A/SL ^Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. Sia. Burnet's History of 
the Reformation, Vol. I. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 160. Knox, B. i. 
p. 31. Keith, B. i. ch. iii. p. 84. Mackenzie's Life of Beaton, in 
Vol. III. of his Lives, p. 31. 

t Knox, B. L p. 3S. Keith, B. i. cli. iii. p. 34. Sadler's Letter,' 
dated ISth April, 1543. The forgery of the will is asserted by 
Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 381. Spottiswoode, p. 7. Holinshed's Chron* 
Vol. II. p. 811. Mackenzie, Vol. III. p 31. Crawford, in his Lives 
of Officers of State, Vol. I. p. 80. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 441, 443, raen^ 
tions, that the cardinal and his friend^ affirmed that, the king had made 
the q)pointment, but that th^y could not prove it. 
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CHAP: most nearly allied to the royal family. James Hsr* 
• .milfnn Earl of Arran was the next heir to the 

***** crown. He was distinguished by the amiable vir- 
tues which adorn private life, and render it happy ; 
but he was destitute of that soundness and enlarge- 
ment of understanding, and of that resolute firmness 
which the perilous condition of his country so im- 
periously required.* Had he followed his own 
inclinations, he would have continued in the retire- 
ment to which, by all his habits, he was attached ; 
but the earnest entreaties of those who considered 
his exaltation as of infinite advantage to the king*" 
dom, induced him to aspire to the regency. Sup^ 
ported by many of the most powerful of his own 
order, who wished for an alliance with England, 
and were eager to promote the reformation, be was 
proclaimed governor of the realih, and tutor of the 
qtreen ; and he immediately took possession of the 
treasury, making all the requisite arrangements for 
conducting the administration of Scotland.f 

The queen remained at Linlithgow with her 
mother. The most liberal provision was made for 
securing heir comfort and upholding her dignity } 
and men, illustrious by rank, by merit, and by 

* Buchanan, Li&xv. p. 281. Lindsay of Pitscottic, p. 180. Knox, 
B. i p. 32. Spottiswoode, p. 71. Sadler's Correspondence in Marcli 
1543. 

t Leslie, Lib. ix. p. 441, 442. Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 81'. K&tXtf 
6. ii. ch. 3. Knox, B. i. p. 32. Spottiswoode, B.ii. p. 71. Holin- 
shed's Chronicle, Vol. XL p. 21 !• 
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bjraky, were selected to vatch over a life, in the chap. 



III. 



preservation of which all felt the deepest concern.* 

It cannot be imagined that Henry would regard v J,f *of 
with indifference this most important change in the^J^^^ 
lituatton of Scotland. The nobility, who had been 
taken prisoners at Solway, he had treated with an 
indulgence not<^ongenial with the general impetuosity 
and ferocity of his temper* After having reproved 
them for vidating, as he asserted, the faith which 
fbeir country had pledged, he delivered them from 
imprisonment, and recommended them to the hos- 
pitality of the mo^ distinguished of his courtiers.t 
It has been supposed that secret intelligence of the 
^eath 4)f James, and of the birtji of a daughter, had 
led him to adopt conduct so marked by modera- 
don^ and iSo worthy of the genero3*ty of a magni- 
i&cent Mverdgsut He was, howev^, in all pro- 
bability, ignoiant of the^ events, and pursued this 
policy to strengthen his party in Scotland, and to pre* 
pare for carrymg into execution a scheme which he 
haA formed, of conquering that kingdom by the 
disseasions of contending facdons, rather than by 
arms, the ine^acy of which he had so frequently 
experienced. 

But the momentous information respecting his 

. * Leslie, Lib. x. p. 443. 

t Stowe's Annals, p. 583» 684. BuchanMn, Lib. xv. p. 381. Keith, 
B. i. cb. iii. p. 25, S6« 

X Keith, B. i. ch. 3. note to puge ^6. 
VOL. I. P 
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CHAP, nephew's dissolution, and the birth of Mary, no 
> '"', sooner reached him than he resolved to take ad* 
1542. yantagg q{ \^^ j^j ^f jj^g favourable impression 
which he had made upon his prisoners. He invi- 
ted them to a splendid entertainment, and, having 
hmented the hostilities which had so often crea- 
ted misery to both countries, and expressed his most 
earnest desire that these hostilities should be extin- 
Httiry pro- guished for ever, he proposed, as the most natural, 
riage be. aud the most desirable mode of doing so, that his 

tween Ed- ; i i i i o • i jm. 

ward and son £dward should espouse the Scotish queen** 
"^' The general arrangement was unquestionably for 

the advantage of both nations ; and had nothing 
more been required, it might have been fairly con- 
cluded that the approbation of it, expressed by the 
Scotish lords, resulted from the purest love of their 
country. But the ungenerous and grasping policy 
of Henry was not satisfied with a scheme, which 
could not, for many years, be carried into execu- 
tion. He therefore required that the lords should 
use their efforts to put the government of Scotland 
into his hands ; to induce the estates to sjurrender 
to him all the fortified towns ; and immediately to 

* Leslie, Lib. x. p. 44$. Buchanan, Lib. x¥. p. 99.i. Keith, B. i. 
ch. 3. Burnet's Hist, of Reformation, Vol. L Mackenzie's Life of 
Mary, in Vol. IIL of his Lives, p. 23d, 836. Stowe mentions, in bis 
Annals, and several of the English historians have copied it from him, 
that the lords first made the proposal of the marriage ; but tlie other 
account is more probable in itself, and the authority of Scotish writers 
^ay, in this case, be preferred to that of the English Annalist. 
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send into England their infant sovereign. These ^^^^. 
propositions, so degrading, and so shocking to manly ^^i* 
and elevated minds, should have been heard with i54«. 
abhorrence. So far, however, was this from Seing 
the case, that the lords made the most ample protes- 
tations of their zeal to carry them into effect; anxiety 
to return to their native country extinguished their 
ardour for that independence which alone should 
have endeared it ; and what is still more humiliating, 
and still more disgraceful to the honour of so large 
a part of our ancient nobility, they displayed no 
aversion to those mercenary allurements, by which 
the English monarch sought to confirm their at- 
tachment* 

Convinced of their sincere desire to promote his 
views, he permitted them, after they had given se- 
curity for their return, should they not be success- 
ful, to depart for Scotland. Having been admitted 
into the presence of the young prince, to enable 
them to deliver theu: own opinion with respect to 
him, they prosecuted their journey ; and their sure- 
ties being delivered to the Duke of Suffolk, they 
arrived in Edinburgh about the middle of Janu- 
ary.t 

They were accompanied by the Earl of Angus 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 981, 289. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 443. Spottis- 
woode, B. ii. p, 72. Keith, B. i. ch. 3. Burnet's History of the Re- 
formation, VoJ. I. The most ample information, respecting the pro* 
positions of Henry, and the conduct of the Scotish lords, is to be de- 
derived from Sadler's Letters, 
t Buchanan, Leslie^ Keith, as last quoted. 
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CHAP, and Sir George Douglas, his brother, both of whom 
_. -/ _- had, for fifteen years^ been most deservedly banished 
^^^ from Scotland. They had, during that time, without 
any regard to the feelings of James, been patroniaed 
by Henrys and they now returned with warm r^ 
commendations to the governor, which ha4 beea 
granted by the English monarch, from the con- 
viction, that the influence of the one, and the abi- 
lities of the other, would be of eminent use in com- 
pleting the arrangements w which he was so deeply 
interested. To place this beyond a doubt;, he had 
indeed taken every precaution. The Earl of Angus 
solemnly swore that he should labour to facilitate 
what was, in fact, the subjugation of his country ; 
and although Sir George, from an aflSected deli^cy 
of conscience, refused to tfJn an oath, he gave the 
most explicit assurances, that his sole object sboi^d 
be to establish Henry's^ sovereignty over Scotland** 
correspon. Immediately upon their arrival in £diiibm)g|^, 
fhc^"^*? ^^^ prisoners disclosed to the regent the inteittioas 
^^^^^of Henry with regard to the match. For this 
Arran bad been prepared by a correspondence 
which had accidentally commenced between the 
Scotish council and the English monarch, and of 
which Henry had availed himself to indmat^ his 
plan, and to make the warmest professions of an- 
xiety to promote the happiness of Scotland. The 
political and religious sentiments of the regent, na- 

* See Sadler's Letters and negotiations m the year 1543, pastm* 
^ Mackenzie's Life of Mary> ia Vol. 11 L of his Lives, p. 236* 
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ttnSf diipoged him to approve of an allianee with chap. 
England. If thereibr^ itemed the captive lords . ^"' . 
wlA the utmost (k>rdialjty; declared, without re* ^^^ 
serve, his approbation of the marriage ; and, as soon 
as |>os8it>ie, solicited m fdmistice, that every impe- 
diment to di6 union which had been proposed 
might be removed.** Sensible, however, that in a 
matter of such inflnite moment, he should not be They ap- 
guided solely by his own opinions, he summoned a^^^Jl^ 
great council of the nobility to meet at Edinburgh, j^ ^ 
that he might receive their advice, tn this council 
it Was resolved, that a parliament should be assem-* 
bled to confirm the match, and to form a treaty of 
peacd between the Bridsh natiens.f 

But obviously advantageous as the marriage andThecaidi- 
the peace were for Sdottand, Arran and his friends^.::^ 
knew well that both would be most vigorously op- 
posed. Beaton, supported by the queen-dowager, 
and sevehil of the most powerful of the nobility, 
rtgAt*4ed, With abhorrence, the measures which were 
now in agitation-*-measures which subverted all the 
political principles that he had, through life, es« 
pcmsed. He saw that they were designed to put an 
end to tbi^ alliance with France } and whfU:, perhaps, 
still mi^e deeply affected him, they threatened the 
exdncdon of his own influence, and the ruin of the 
established church. The defeat whiich he had late* 

* M»fimm*9 Life of Bfaiy, at. the eommencefflenCj in Vol. Iff. of 
luftUTM. ]^eiiAi» B. l di. ill p. S6. 
t tf eliO«b«jl'ii ClmwchB, Yol. IL pb filt. Keitii, B. i. di. & {>. «f . 
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CHAP, ly sustained did not intimidate hiiii ; and he deter- 
mined to exert all the energy of his vigorous mind, 
in order to prevent so intimate a connexion with 
England. 

The possession of the supreme power ; the sup- 
port of by much the most numerous part of the 
nobles ; the artful intrigues and the fascinating pro- 
mises of Henry, did not free the governor from all 
apprehension about the result of the cardinal's op- 
position ; and he therefore embraced the resolution 
of committing him to prison. The prelate was ac- 
cordingly apprehended, upon the ground of having 
invited the Duke of Guise to invade Scotland. In 
support of this strange accusation there was no 
proof ; it does not seem to have been believed, even 
by those who acted upon it; and it would not have 
been used, could it have been placed beyond a 
doubt that the cardinal had forged a deed in name, 
of the late king, or if any evidence, tending to sub- 
stantiate a crime for which he would have justly 
suffered, could have been obtained.* 

* I^ie, B. X. p. 443. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. Sll, SIS. 
Kdt > B. i. ch. ill p. 27. Spottiswoode, p. 7S. Letter of Sir Ralph 
Sedler, dated ISfth April, 1543. It appears from Sadler, that the 
governor was reluctant to assign to Henry any reason for apprehend- 
ing Beaton. Being, however, urged by Sadler, he told him, as the 
ambassador writes in the letter of the above-mentioned date, ^ that 
the principal cause was an information from Lord Lyle, that the car- 
dinal had itivited the Duke of Guise to come with an army to subdue 
this reahn,' and to take the government of the same, whereof now 
we have no proof, and we perceive not that the same was Irae.''-— 
That Sadler, however, might not dread that there was nothing to be 
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The leader of the adverse party thus being re- chap. 
moved, the parliament assembled ; and in the course v—- v^ 
of the session, which, agreeably to the common March 12. 
practice of that period, continued only a few dayis^^,^^^ 
the most interesting deliberations took place re- 
specting the proposes of Henry. After Arran had 
been declared the second person in the kingdom, 
and next heir to the crown, and after he had been con- 
firmed as tutor to the queen, and, during her mino- 
rity, governor of Scotland, the archbishop of Glas- 
gow, lord>chancellor of the kingdom, submitted to 
the consideration of the estates, the great political ob- 
jects, for discussing which they had been convoked. 
Almost all who were present decidedly approved of 
peace with England, and of their, queen's marriage 
with the prince of Wales. They were not, how- wisdom 
. ever, so dazzled with these arrangements as to throw ^p^®*' 
aside the salutary precaution, with which every cir- 
cumstance connected with them ought to have been 
examined. They were, perhaps, sensible of the impe- 
rious disposition, and the excessive ambition of Hen- . 
ry } they had very probably obtained some informa- 
tion respecting his secret instructions to his faithful 

iaid to Beaton's charge, Arran adds, " We have other matters to 
chaise him with, for he did counterfeit the late king's testament ; and 
when the king was even ahnost dead, be took his hand in his, and so 
caused him to subscribe a blank paper." From the manner in which 
this accusation was introduced by the governor^ I think it appears evi- 
dent, that idthough ithadheen very, extensively circulated^and although 
there was plainly eveiy inclination to believe it» no proof, of it CQ^ld 
be obtained* 
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CHAP. adhCTeoits ; and, determined to preskve die freeddm 

w v' mpor the indepefidence of their country^ thef gxn to 

^^^' the ambassadors, whom they uiiaoimously resokeA 

to dispatch to London, the most pointed instrtictioni 

to stipulate, that Mary should not be removed from 

Scotland till she was of age to complete the mai^ 

ris^e i and that the forts should, upon no ittount^ 

.be surrendered to the English monarch/ 

The day after the prorogation of parliament. Sit 

Ralph Sadler arrived in £dinbui|;h. H^ talents 

for negotiationi his intimate acquaintance wkb ibt 

habits and manners of Scotland, and his long ezpeii* 

<ince, peculiarly qualified him for the dxfficolt part 

which he had to act } and although he was not aJbte 

to accomplish the designs of his master, he dispbqr 

ed the most unwearied zeal, and the most admirable 

prudence and addres&t 

Hisinstmc- Soon after his arrival he had an interview with 

n^^^ the governor, to whom he delhrered his cred^itiais 

tioDB. and letters from his sovere^. A council having 

•Sadler's letter, dated SOth March 1^148. Keitlv9^»>cluS.Mw- 
kenzie, in his Life of Mary. Vol. III. of his Lives. 

f Buchanan, Leslie, and Holinshed, meation, that Sadler attended 
the deliberations of parHaBieot; and Dr Stuart, in hSs History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, has expressed himself in such « atannetv as 
to afford ground for supposing that he was of this opinion^ Tbene 
Can, however, be no doubt that pefliament was prorogued beibie 
Sadler^s arrival ; for that minister, in his letter to Henry, dated the 
SOth of March, IMS, expressly says, that he arrived im Edinliuir^ iMi 
Sunday afteriiocm» and tfaa^en the day before, they had piorogaft tfte 
puiiaineit. 
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hiem Mmmcmed, he attended $ mformed them Oizt 
he had been sent to reside in Scotland, as the com 
imsdoner of the king dl England ; expressed his 
satisfiurticm that they had agreed to send ambassa- 
dors to negotiate respecting the marriage and the 
peace ; and requested that he might be made ac* 
quainted with the particular instructions which- had 
beai given to them« '* 

The council received him very graciously, and de« 
clared, in general terms, their good will to his toM^ 
tiar, but declined communicating to him the instruc* 
ikm^ They assured him, however, that the am* 
bassadors had been fomished with powers suffi-* 
dently ext^i^ve to bring the negotiaticm to a suc- 
eessfol issue.^ 

Sadler at once discerned that there was no»in* 
lentbn to cbmply with the full demands of Henry ; 
and he began to employ every method ^hich he 
thougitt might incline them to ^ve an uncondition- 
al ftsseilt to die insuking propositions which the cap^ 
five lords had conveyed to Scotland. He held, with 
t&ese lords^ niany conferences, and complained of 
their remissness in not having obtained the govern^ 
mmt £(9f bis master, or, at least, in not having ioh 
listed that the yoimg que^ should be immediatdy 
delivered, and the fortresses surrendered. In the 
^tyle of hypocrisy, or insincerity, so often employed 
by the ministers of soverdgn powers, he then ex* 

• Sadler^B letter to iimiiy, datsd SQth Mwflh, 154S. 
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CHAP, patiated upon die moderatioa of Henry^ and ujkm 
* -^ ^ .— /the reasonableness of his proposals ; enumerating 
all the adrsmtages which would result to Scotland, 
if the regent should implicitly assent to these propo- 
sals. He urged them, therefore, to renew their 
efforts ; and, that their zeal might be stimulatsed, he 
distributed the pensions, which, with the most des- 
^cable meanness, they had consented to receive.* 
Manly He also eudeavoured to convince the governor of 

2J*JJ^ the justice of the representations which, with the 
"*- utmost perseverance, he addressed to hinu Anan, 
however, preferred the duty which he owed to his 
country to the fiavour of the English monarch. 
He uniformly replied to Sadler, that Henry had his 
heart above all other princes, and that he should 
have him at command in alt things, ^^ saving his 
duty and allegiance to his sovereign lady and the 
realm/'t 
unnutifi. '^^ manly and honourable reply should have 
sUepio. exdted the esteem of a generous monarch; but 

pontioDS of o ' 

Henry. Henry treated it widi contempt. He instructed 
V his ambassador to endeavour to shake the constan- 

cy of Arran, by alarming his fears, and exciting his 
hopes. Sadler accordingly dwelt upon the many 
calamities which, in the present state of Scotland, 

* Sadler's Letters. Aknoet every letter cmfirms the above state- 
ment, and shews the greediness for money which Angus and the 
captive lords displayed. See, particularly, the letters dated 20th of 
April and 1st of May. 

t Sadler's Letten ioi Mudatsxid April Keitbi Book i. ch. ixi. p. 
28, 

1 
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ixrould result from renewing hostilities ; and main- chap. 
tained that these cahmities could be avoided only ^:_ "J* _r 
by departing from the resolutions of parliament, ^^^ 
and acquiescing in the wishes of the English sove- 
reign. He then endeavoured to allure the gover- 
nor to act in the manner which he had advised, by 
promising, that the princess Elizabeth should be 
given in marriage to his son ; and, some time after, 
by an assurance that Henry would make him king of 
that part of Scotland beyond the Forth, if the op- 
posite party should get possession of the queen's 
person.* 

All this, however, was insufficient to answer the 
end for which it had been designed. The governor 
was shocked by the demands which Henry made to 
the ambassadors who had been sent to his court ; 
and he declared that he never could be induced to 
accede to them. The partition of his country he 
probably regarded with abhorrence ; and he was 
not ignorant that, notwithstanding the offers which, 
fit>m interested motives, were made to him, his ac* 
cession to the regency was far from being acceptable 
to England. His determination to follow the line 
of comluct which he had adopted, was strengthen- 
ed by the state of public ojHnion. Although the 
majority of the nobility were favourable to an alli- 
ance with Henry, they were actuated by the purest 
patriotism ; and would, without hesitation, have sa« 

• StO^B Letten. Mackenae's Life of Mary, in VoLiO. of his 
Live8|p.SS8. Keilh'6Hisl(»3r»B.i.ch.iilp.tS. 
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CHAP, crificed their possessions and their Uires to secure 

'^^^ ' _' the independence of the kingdom.* 

^^^ Hitherto there had been at least the aj^^eannoe 
of honourable negotiation. But Henry va$ not ra* 
strained, by his principles, from u$ing any mean^ 
which seemed calculated to promote his designs^ 
He enjoined Sadler to represent to Aqran the ji?ir 
portance of sending the cardinal into England ; and 
when no attention was paid to this suggestion^ he. 
did not hesitate to urge the lords who depended 
upon his bounty, to carry off, by force, the young 
queen, and to put her into his hands. It is pain^ 
&1 to reflect^ that no reluctance was shewn to at- 
tempt what was so infamous in itself, and sp totally 
inconsistent with any regard to the happiness of 
Scotland. The scheme, however, w^ impriict}^ 
cable ; the queen was securely guarded j and ikf^ 
attempt might have produced consequ^v:es which 
would have been instantly £oUsil both to thf marmge 
and the peace«f 

Knatk Sadler was at length convmcifd^ feow hit &m 

to modify observation, and from the as^uiances of the £f3^ 
lish party, tliat it was vain to continue the high tpm 
which he had assumed, and that it wgs necessary for 
his master either to be rmr^ moderate in h^ r^ 

• Sudler'f letter to Heiiij« ibted dOtb April«^ Ui$. Keith ami 
Mackenzie^ as before quoted. See also a letter to the lords Qf the 
ffdvy^oowacak m CaglaiKl, dated 4th A^l, 1545. 

^ Sadler's letters to the lords of the privy-council, dated 1st April, 
1$43, i(rlth, n.i.^iu.p.da iUUrticm's Hl9tofr of acttdafld, 
Vol. I. p. 100. 
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quiaitioDs^ or to have recourse to arms. Hmry, chap. 
iipoa beiag assured of this, most unwillingly de* . ^"'^ 
parted from his original designs^ anji appointed ^^^ 
c<Nnmissioners to treat vnih Scotish commissioners^ 
to wllom the earl of Gleocaim and Sir George 
Doiiiglas» two of his most devoted adherents, had 
bem added.* Treaties of peace and of marriage Tnatiai 
were soon co&duded and signed i and two months^ 
were allowed to Henry, and the regent of Scot- 
Ismd^ with the consent cf parliameal^ for ratifica- 
tion.f 

By the treaty of mairi^e, it was stipulated that 
Mary dumld ccmtanoe in Scotland tW she was tea 
yeara of age, it beii^g conceded that Henry diould 
send a certain number of attendants to wait upon 
her, and superintend her education ; that hostages 
should be given to bsm for the execution of ibe 
treaty j and that Scotland should continue to be an 
independent kingdom. The treaty of peace was 
4rawn up m the most general terms, although 
Henry had wishedat to contain an expUck renouoi^ 
ment of die league wkh it^rance.;^; 

* Sadl^ in his Letters, ^es a mioute account of the progress of 
the negotiation with England, and of the^iews oT Douglas, infseiag 
appointed one of the commissioners to the English court. 

t Keith's History, B. i. ch. iii. p. «&, S9. Knox, B. i p. 35. 
Even Knox admits that the English lords were bribed. 

X The two treaties ave inserted* at full length, in Eyiner's Fcedera, 
Vol. XIV. ; and summaries of them are given by Keith, in bis History 
of Scotland, B* i. cb. S^ and by Mackend^ in his Life of Queen 
Maty. 
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CHAP. This negodation with England w^s^ in the high* 
t- iy.i»r est degree, fayourable to the progress of the refor. 
rJ^tit matiom During the period of its occupying the 
the lefef- attention of the Scotish government, the protestants 
were protected ; and they hoped that its success- 
ful termination would ensure the triumph of those 
principles to which they had so resolutely adhered. 
Through the first part of the administration of Ar- 
ran they received the most flattering support. In 
the retirement of his early life, that nobleman had 
attached himself to the pursuits of literature, and 
had perused some of the books in which the pre- 
tensions of the church of Rome were exposed and 
confuted.* It is certain that the clergy, during the 
life of the king, had considered that he was hostile 
to them ; and he believed that he had been placed at 
the head of the list of heretics which they presented 
to that monarch.^ After his exaltation to the regency, 
he made a plain discovery of his sentiments, by re- 
ceiving into his family, as his domestic chaplains, 
John Rough and Thomas Williams, two preachers, 
who, although originally of the order of Domini- 
cans, had escaped from its errors, had denied the 
supremacy of the pope, and had been in the prac- 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 382. 

t Arran, in a conversation with Sadler respecting the cardinal, ob- 
served—** If he might have his purpose, I should surely go to the 
fire ; as, when the king lived, he told him I was the greatest heretic 
in the world.'^ Sadler's letter dated 87th March. 
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dee of discoursing, with much vehemence, against' chap* 
the corruptions of the Roman faith.* . ^"' ^ 

Hi^ partiality to the protestant tenets was ^^^ 
strengthened by the noblemen who had been taken 
prisoners at Solway. During their residence at 
the English court, dieir attention had been forcibly 
attracted to the state of religion. Thieir previous 
sentiments prepared them for joining in the ardour 
with which subjection to Rome was stigmatized 
and condemned ; and the earl of Cassillis, who was 
recommended to the hospitality of Cranmer, pro- 
bably received from that distinguished prelate juster 
opinions respecting the nature of the reformation 
than he would otherwise have acquired.! 

In the parliament which had assembled to deli- Libert)^ 
berate upon the propositions of Henry, the inte-SSthe*^ 
resting subject of religion was not forgotten. Lord ^^p*™*^ 
Maxwell, one of the prisoners, proposed, that the 
restrictions which had been laid upon reading the 
Scriptures should be removed, and full permission 
granted to all her majesty's subjects to possess the 
word of God in the vulgar tongue. To this most 
important regulation the governor ga^ve his most 

* Knox's History of the Reforination in Scotland, 6. L p. Sd. 
Spottiswoode's History, B. ii. p. 73. Keith's History, B. L ch. iv* 
p. 37. 

t Burnet's History of the Reformation in England, Vol. f. Colller^s 
Ecclesiastical History of Britain, Vol. II. Part 3d. B. iii. p. 198. 
Crawford's Lives of Officers of State, &c. in Scotland, p. S81, 382. 
Cassillis bad been the pupil of the celebrated Buchanan, and must 
have imbibed from him some zeal in the cause of the reformation. 
Buchanani Vita, p. 2. Crawford, as last quoted. 
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CHAP, cordial assent ; and the lords of the articles having^ 

»i,.^.„r approved of it, it was converted into a law. The 

^^^ fiergj heard the intimadon with amazement and 

appreh^sion. They saw that consequences would 

in all probability foUow from it, most injurious to 

the estaljlished £uth ; but they were not able to 

]»*event what the executive government had deter* 

mined to sanction. That they might, however, be 

guiltless of the ima^ary crime of permittmg Cbris- 

132018 to read what the blessed Author of die gospel 

Proteita- had exhoTted them tose^ch,therepresen!attves of the- 

dm[ ^ priesthood protested, and stated their reasons against 

any law upon so delicate and mc^aeiitous a siri)ject» 

The archbishop of Glasgow, in his own name, and 

in that ctf the odier prelates, dissented, because he 

wished that die measure should be deferred, untU a 

council should be held of all the dei^ withm die 

realm, to take into dieir consideratioB wiiether at 

was necessary that tlie lieges should have access^ 

a ixansladoh of the Bible.* 

Tins protestation, higlh as was the authority of 
the chancellor, who presented it, and eager as tke 
governor must have been to retain hm countenanoe 
and secure his support, did not prevail ; for, in two 

* Knox, B. i. p. SS, 34. Spottiswoode, B. iu p. 7J. There i» 
flpme inaccuracy in the account of both these historians. The docu- 
ments, which throw full light upon the subject, are given by Keith, 
B. L ch. 4. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 44d, affirms that the governor, of his 
own audiority, gave the permission to read the Scriptures, which was 
not the. case. The observation added by tfiis writer shews, that be 
considered that permission as a fatal blow to the established faith. 
Sadler's Letters, particularly his letter to the king, dated ^tfa April, 
154S. 
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day» after the adjoonlment of parliament, Arran chap. 
issued a special proclamation, intimating to the in<- w^yl^ 
habitants of Scotland the Kberty which had been ^^^ 
bestowed.* 

To disseminate still more effectually tlie know- 
ledge of Scripture, and the principles embraced by 
protestants, he requested Sir Ralph Sadler to write 
to England for some books of the New Testament, 
and soine Bibles in English, together with the sta- 
tutes and injunctions made by Henry for the refor- 
mation of the clergy, and for extirpating the in- 
fluence of the bishop of Rome. In a subsequent 
conversation with this minister, he said to him, 
^^ that if the English king would send such books 
as he intended to publish by autjiority, containing 
sudi a certain doctrme as is maintainable by the 
mere truth, he would not fail to publish them in 
i5cotland."t 

But while he thus made what he considered aspnidence 
the most effectual provision for the instruction of®^^"*"' 
the people, his prudence, and his natural aversion 
to violent measures, restrained him from any direct 
attack upon the institutions of the established reli* 
gion» He steadily resisted the solicitations of Sad- 

* lUlhf B. i. ch. 4, who has inserted the {voclatnation. Sadler's 
Letters. 

t SiuUef^s Letters, 9th April, and a previous one, the date of which 
18, I suppose erroneously, marked 10th April. It should probably 
have been the Ist. Keith, B. u ch. 4. 

VOL. I. Q 
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chap: ler to root out the regular clergy^ and tor <B$soIve 
the monasteries, upon this strong ground, that 
many of the great men were still attached to the 
church, and that such measures would infallibly in- 
crease the dissensions, which, in the present state of 
Scotland, it was of so much importance to weaken, 
or to extinguish. His* penetration, however, already 
discerned the operation of that desire to pillage the 
churchy which had afterwards very extensive ef- 
fects ;: and he accordingly hinted, that much might 
be ex^pected from the avarice of the nobles, or from 
their anxiety, as he explained it, to possess the 
lands belonging to the abbeys.* 
Tnm ml- ^^^ couusels which the govembr had hithertor 
% of Scot- followed, so moderate, and so clearly indicating the 
most genuine patriotism, seemed to have materially 
improved the situation of Scotland. He was now 
supported by the monarch, whose enmity would 
have been most formidable y^ an alliance with Eng- 
land, so desirable to his country, was in some mea- 
sure secured ; persecution had ceased to exasperate 
the minds and to wound the feelings of the people ; 
while his own exemplary conduct, and the regula- 
rity which distinguished his court, gained their af- 
fections, leading them to hope for the continuance of 
domestic tranquillity, and for the blessings result- 

* Sadler's letter to Henry, dated 9th April) 1543, which throws 
much light upon the original religious sentiments of Arran, at least 
upon those which be entertained when he assumed the regency. 
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ing from being at peace with neighbouring na- chap. 
.• ^ III* 

tions.* >__ ^ ^. 

These firir appearances^ however, were unfortu- xot^g. 
nately deceitful ; the elements of dissension were 
concealed, but they were secretly acquiring fresh 
strength. The jarring interests, and the exasperated 
passions of opposing parties, soon created the most 
disastrous troubles ; while the violence, the rashness, 
and the injustice of Henry, alienated from him the 
esteem of those who were sincerely attached to an 
union wkh England, and thus deprived him of the 
power of accomplishing the marriage which would, 
in all probability, have nearly exterminated faction, 
and prevented the sorrows that embiftered the 
future h'fe of the Scotish queen. 

The countenance which had been iso decidedly intrigues of 
given to the reformation, excited the fears and the oowa^ 
jealousy of the whole clerical order ; and the dis-S|Jj^ 
appointment of the cardinal, with regard to the re- 
gency^ combined with the indignation which his 
imprisonment could not fail to kindle, rendered 
him peculiarly solicitous to thwart the governor, 
and to re-establish himself in that power, ^^ch he 
had so long enjoyed. His views coincided with 
those which^ from her descent and her education, 
the queen-dowager naturally entertained. Shethere^ 
fore joined her influence with that of Beaton : and 
even amidst her insincere, though strong expres- 

* Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 73. Burnet's History of the Reformation^ 
Vol I. 
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CHAP. Mons of regard for Henry, and oi amdety far the 
marriage of her daughter \vith his son, she labooi^ 
ed to procure the freedom of die prelate, aad en- 
deavoured, with considerable art, to render Saittflr 
instrumental in eflfectuating it. From her assido* 
OU8 endeavours, from the reluctance of Amm to 
exasperate him, or from the judidoos apjrfiGatica 
of his own wealth in bribing those who guarded 
him, the cardinal, notwithstanding the assurances 
which had been repeatedly given, that his confine^ 
ment would terminate only with his life, was socm 

April. restored to liberty.* 

Hjsjfftfui This penetrating and dexterous politicbn easily 
discerned, that the manner in which Henry had 
proposed the marriage, and the condtlaons yMkh 
he had annexed to the treaty, were very inconsis- 
tent with that liberality by which he slK>uld have 
been actuated; were in fact so offensive that, if 
properly exhibited, they couldiiot fail to awaken 
in Scotland the ancient prejudices against Engla&df 
and to involve in unpopularity the gov^mor^ who 

OppMei had not met them with the firmest resistance. F«r 
indeed from displaying the generosity and the con« 
fidence, which alone could conciliate the affections 
of a fierce and high-spirited people, the Ei^Jish 
sovereign had assumed the stem language of a con- 

* Buchanan, lib. xv. p. 382. Mackenzie's Lives of Beaton and 
Queen Mary, in Vol. III. of his Works, p. 2S, 943. Spottiswoode, 
B. ii. p. 13. Keith, B. i. cb. 3, ami note at p. 39. Sadler's Letters, 
particularly of the 2d, 9th, and 13th of April 
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queror; hdd dtiginally required terms, to which chap. 
die depression of the most signal defeat could v.^....vl« 
scarcely haire forced ccnnpliance; and had, even *^^ 
after he perceived his error, shewn a distrust and 
a hsmgfatiness, converting it into a duty of patriot- 
ism to resist a scheme, which, considered in itself, 
every patriot would have delighted to carry into 
execution. 

Beaten, supported by the queen-dowager, and by 
Aose ©f the nobility who had not relinquished the 
communion (^ the church, 2|ddressed himself to that 
love of freedom, and to that honourable pride, which 
his countrymen, for ages, had cherished. He repre- 
sented the proposals of England as more to be 
dreaded than her arms, and counteracted the mo- 
tives which had led multitudes to abandon France, 
that they might unite themselves more closely with 
their southern neighbours. Reasons, sufficiently 
plausible, which, long after this period, in an age 
when their fallacy might have been expected to be 
more apparent, deeply agitated the public mind, 
were now artfully stated and powerfully enforced. 
The ignominy and degradation of becoming a pro- 
vince of England, were drawn in the most striking 
colours ; while, the distance of France, the steadi- 
ness and cordiality of friendship which, in every 
season of danger, she had shewn, and the deep inte- 
rest which she had in preserving the attachment of 
a nation, by means of which she could controul the 
continental exertions of the English monarchs. 
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CHAP, were speciously urged to shew, that the renewal of 
that alliance with her, which had endured for ages, 
would secure the liberty, and advaace the prosperi^ 
tj of Scotland.* 

Numbers readily listened to what was so much 
in harmony with the prepossessions which they had 
inherited from their fathers; the connezicm with 
England soon became odious, and was daily view- 
ed with increasing detestation. The governor him- 
self had mentioned to Sadler^ that rather than 
accede to it in die form in which it was proposed, 
there was not a man or a boy in the country who 
would not lay down his life ; and about the end of 
April, the Earl of Glencaim thus forcibly repre- 
sented to the English minister the ^endm^its which 
were generally entertained respecting the adherents 
of his master : ^< We are already commcnily hated 
here for his majesty's sake, and throughout called 
the English lords ; and such ballads and songs are 
made upon us as never were heard ; how that Eng- 
lish angels had corrupted us, so that we have 
almost lost the hearts of the common people cf 
this realm, and be also suspected of the governor 
imd the nobility of the same/'f 

* Buchanaii, Lib. xv. p. S89, 383. Mackenzie's Life of Beatoii, 
in Vol. III. of his Lives, p. 22. Keith, p. 30. Spottiswoode, B. il 
p. 78. 

t Sadler's letter to Henry, dated the 26th April, 1543. It is ne- 
cessary for all who wish to be thoroughly acquainted with this period 
.of the Scotish history^ carefully to peruse the letters of ^English w 
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The abilities of the party attached to the English chap. 
monarch, assistedby his minister, and by the wisdom s^-r/^ 
of the general policy which they recommended, in,^^c 
might, and probably would, have gradually counter- ^^"^ ^ 
acted the sophistry of Beaton and his faction, had 
Henry acted with any regard ;to prudence and to 
justice. But, with astonishing infatuation, he de* 
HFeated the efforts of his friends, and gave to hi$ 
enemies advantages, which talents, infinitely inferior 
to those possessed by the cardinal, . could not have 
iailed in turning with complete effect against him. 

After the treaty of peace liad been signed by the 
commissioners of both nations, and, with accus- 
tomed formality, been proclaimed, the Scotish mer- 
chants, whose commerce had long been fettered by 
war, fitted out a number of vessels, and dispatched 
• them to foreign countries. Having encountered ^ 
storm, the commanders ventured to take shelter in 
4he nearest harbours of England ; but after recei- 
ving some civilities, they were prevented from pro-Augnst 
needing on their voyage, and their rich cargoes 
were at length confiscated.* 

Such a shameful infraeti(Hi of every principle of 
iionour and of good faith, for the two months al- 

Bident The republication of them» with the additiei^,of other parts 
of his negotiations, which is soon to t^e (flace, under the inspection 
of Mr Clifiord, will extend the perusal of them. — The work was pub- 
lished soon after the first edition of this History. 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 389. Knox, B. i. p. S5-S7. Mackenzie's 
Life of Mary, in Vol. IIL of his Lives, p. S42, 243. Keith, B. i. ch. 
111. p. 31, 32. SaiUer's Letters, particularly those ^ted ^th Auga^ 
«nd 24th September. 
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CHAP, lowed for the rstifieatioii of the treaties were not 
, /"• . elapsed, excited in Scotland amvergal indignation. 
1543. To the remonstrances made by the government of 
that naticm, the most fmolons or contemptuous 
answers were returned ; and from this period the 
conviction became universal, that no reliance could 
be placed upon the sincerity, or even upon the 
most solemn professions of England. The feeble 
attempts which have been made to justify Henry, by 
those of our historians who were inclined to as- 
sociate vnth his conduct the cause of the reformt* 
tion, only aggravate its folly or enormity ; while the 
modesty with which Keith declines to es^ess what 
were plainly his real sentiments, rests upon a de- 
ference to royalty, which should be rejected with 
scorn by all who value as they ought the true d^* 
nity of a sovereign, and the liberties of their fdlow- 
creatures.* 
Beaton Beatou instantly profited by what was so admi- 

vantage of rably adapted to give efficacy to his representation's. 
While he professed that he was determined to con- 
<:ur in the treaties, he alarmed the fears pf the no- 
bility, frora whom the hostages required were to 
he taken ; urged them to reflect upon the dang^ 
to which, by delivering these hostages, the most il- 
lustrious families would be exposed ; and succeeded 
in exciting such distrust of Henry, that it was 

* Buchanan, p. 283. Knox, p. ST. Keith, p. 31. Sadler's Let- 
ters. Mackenzie, as last quoted. Guthrie's History of Scotland, 
Vol.V. p. 249-251. 
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^^most imanimously determined that this condition chap. 
of the treaty should not be fulfilled.* wl^ 

The popular fury was now indeed so strongly ^^^ 
directed against the English alliance, that die most 
nnwarrantable and criminal indignities were offered 
to the ambassador. But although he was in danger 
even of life, he conducted himself with the utn^ost 
coolness and discretion, resolved that no retaliation 
or violence on his part should furnish the slightest 
apology for a breach of the treaties with his master. 
When the period of delivering the hostages arrived^ 
he applied to the governor for the execution of what 
liad been so solemnly agreed to be done ; and he took 
that o^portimity of remonstrating against the out* 
rages, which, in violation of the law of nations^ 
had been committed. Arran sincerely bewailed 
the turbulence that had occasioned them ; but re^ 
specting the hostages, he frankly stated that he had 
not the power to deliver them ; that they would not 
voluntarily surrender themselves ; and that, in the 
present state of men's minds, irritated by the re- 
presentations of the cardinal, he would in vain at- 
tempt to procure them by force. So thoroughly 
.was Sadler convinced of the truth of this statement, 
that although he must have seen from it, that all 
the schemes which he iiad been sent to promote 
would prove abortive, he did not harass the gover- 
nor by repeating the request-f 

* Bnchnnan, Lib. xv. p. 283. Sadler's letter to the lords of his 
majesty's council, dated 15th September, 
t BuchaDan, Lib* xv. p. S83. Spottiswoode, B. il. p. 7(). From 
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' The cardinal having been 'so far successful, ad* 
dressed himself even to those lords whom Henry, 
by his bounty, and by the strongest obligations, had 
attempted firmly to attach to his interest. 

It has been already mentioned, that, when the 
prisoners received liberty to return to Scotland, they 
gave sureties, that if they failed in accomplishing the 
objects for which they had been dismissed, theywould, 
tipon being required, immediately surrender them- 
selves. Every motive which can operate upon gene* 
rous minds conspired to determine them to redeem the 
pledges which had been required from them. Their 
honour, which, to persons of then: rank, ought to 
have appeared peculiarly sacred, was at stake ; and 
the friends, who, for their emancipation, had consent- 
ed to leave their country, had the most obvious right 
to demand that they should not be left in captivity. 
But men, who had not hesitated to betray their na- 
tive land, or who did not scrupuloudy examine 
how far the measures, which they bound themselves 
to support, might destroy its independence, could 
break the most sacred promise. They listened 
with complacency to the arguments by which thdr 
understandings were insidiously assailed ; and yield- 
ing to their wishes, or, as they perhaps flattered 
themselves, to their conviction, they resolved to re» 
main in Scotland, and to expose their sureties to 

Sadler's letters of the 91st of July, the 6th and 15tb of September, 
it is plain that bis residence in Edinburgh was atte nded with much 
hazard. 
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the violence and the tyranny of a cruel and an ex- chap. 
asperated monarch. «— .-v-— 

It is delightful, amidst such unworthy conduct, 
to behold the dignity and the intrepidity of virtue* 
There was, for the honour of Scotland, one illustri- 
ous exception to the general resolution* The Earl 
of Cassillis, the guest of Cranmer, thought with in- 
dignation upon the treachery to which he was ex- 
horted. His sense of honour, and his affection for his 
two brothers, who had cheerfully gone to England 
to relieve him, led him at once to decide upon re- 
turning ; he firmly declared that he would surren* 
der himself to captivky, and that no reward or no dan* 
ger should make him secure his own life by the 
sacrifice of theirs. This generosity of sentiment, 
which contrast with the baseness of the other lords 
renders more conspicuous, made a suitable impres- 
sion upon Henry, and he nobly gave liberty both 
to Cassillis and his hostages.* 

But the cardinal had not rested his scheme, ofE*tiof 

Lennox. 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. Q83. Holinshed's ChroAicIet Vol. IL 
p. 213. Burnet's History of the Reformation in England, Vol. I. 
Rapin's History of Enoland, Vol. L Crawford's Lives of Officers of 
State, p. SSL The return of Cassillis probably took pjaee after the 
parliament in December, which disannulled the treaties with Eng* 
land; but the lamentable neglect of chronological accuracy has 
thrown much obscurity over this period of our history. Sadler, in his 
letter to Lord Suffolk, &c. dated 24th August, mentions, that it wat 
thought that divers of the prisoners would not enter, as the Lord 
Haining, the Lord Oliphant, &c, and the governor, considered these 
men as having no regard to their faith and honour. Haining liad 
decidedly joined the cardinal's party.*— Letter, 10th of August. 
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CHAP, regaining the chief influence m Scotlaod, mofdf 

I. -^\^f upon his knowledge of the tinreawmaliilawtw ani 
^^^ precipitation of the English monardu Soon after 
he had been delivered from confinement, be deter- 
mined, with the consent <tf the qoeeiwlows^gcl^, 
to perplex and alarm the governor, by laisiBg up 
a rival, through whom he might either deprive Ar- 
ran of the regency, or compel him to submit to his 
direction. 

Mathew Stuart, Earl of Lennox, had been edu.^ 
cated in France. His prepossessing manners^ his 
numerous accomplishments, and his intrepid bra- 
very, had endeared him to the French king ; whtkt 
the memory of bis father, who had been bebved 
in Scotland, the calamities of his family, and his ex^ 
tensive connexion with the most elevated of the 
nobility, rendered him an object of esteem and ad*- 
miration in his native country. He was descended 
from the royal family ; and it was even believed, 
that the late king had intended to nominate him as 
the successor to the crown, in the event of his ha- 
ving no son. This circumstance alone would have 
rendered him a formidable antagonist to Arran, and 
the effect pf it was increased by family resentment ; 
the father of Lennox havmg been killed by one of 
the Hamiltons, when attempting to rescue his sove- 
reign from the yoke of Dougla§.* 

* Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorutn, Lib. x. p. 444. Buchanan, 
Lib. XV. p. 283. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 313. Keith's 
Histoiy, B. i. ch. 3. 
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11iecaidiiiftl>f^yKqi3aintedwithaU&e^^ chap. 

menetth sobered W return to Scotlaiul ; and that w-v-**- 
he ttaght HK^re certainly induce faim to relinquish 
Uie bright prospects which the regard of Francis 
had opened to him, he flattered him with the hope. 
of obtaining the queen-dowager in marriage, of 
&1»cceeding to the regency, of acquiring the honours 
and the fortune of the governor himself; and, if 
die infant queen Should not mzrvive, of being seated 
upon the throne,* 

The sanguine mind of the youthful Lennox was 
captivated by what was so well adapted to inflame 
his ambition. Little accustomed to the intrigues of 
o^i^s, and a stranger to the duplicity by which 
artful men delude those whom they seek to bend to 
th«r i4ews, he had no doubt that the cardinal wa« 
skieere, and ^had secured the objects, theattainment of 
which he had promised. Having asked permission 
to visit Scotland, Francis, to whom the most press- 
ing applications on this subject had been made by 
the queen-^dowager and Beaton^ and who had been 

* fiuchanan. Lib. xv. p. 288-4. HoUnshed, Vol. IL p. 913. 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 181. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 73 and 74. 
Keiths B. i. ch. S. Both Arran and Lennox were grandsons of the 
Princess Mary, daughter of James II. ; but the father of the gover- 
nor^ after being divorced from his first wife, married the mother of 
Arran. It was therefore contended, by the friends of Lennox, that as 
the divorce was unjust, and the former wife still alive, the governor 
was illegitimate, and Lennox the real representative of the family of 
Hamilton. Crawford's Peerage, quoted by Robertson. Keith, in a 
note to p. SOth of hit History. 
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CHAP, convinced by'them, that he would thus strengthen* 

— ■v'whis own interest in a country so long allied to hir 
kingdom, not only gave his consent, but authorized' 
Lennox to convey assurances of cordial assistance' 
and support.* 

^v^ Upon his arrival he waited on the governor, as- 
sumed the appearance of the umost regard for him, 
and gave him general assurances that he would sub- 
scribe the acts of parliament, by which Arran had' 
been declared the second person in the ktngdom,^ 
and governor during the queen's minority. He 
then repaired to die queen-dowager and ilie car- 
dinal,, by both of whom he was most courteously 
received. Having assembled his friends, he explain^ 
ed to them his intentions ; and when he had gotten 
horn them the strongest expressions of attachment, 
he declared his resolution to adhere to the party 
which acted with Beaton, and was hostile to the" 
English alliance.f 

But the cardinal had still another engine which 
he directed against die governor. He knew that 
the bounty of Henry had procured the assistance of 
many of the nobles, and that it was necessary for 
him to have recourse to a similar method before he 
could attach to him the needy or the covetous. He 

May. therefore called an assembly of the clergy, and pointed 
out to them how much they had to apprehend 

* BiichaDaD) Leslie, Holinshedy as quoted in last page'. Sadler's 
Letters. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 384. 
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from the successful issue of the negotiations with chap. 
England ; and he so prevailed upon their fears or i^ ^ ' -» 
their zeal, that they furnished a large contribution ^^^ 
from the revenues of the church, and entrusted 
him with the power of employing it, as he judged 
most expedient, for defending the fabric of eccle* 
siastical polity from the enemies by which it was 
assailed.* 

From all these causes, the cardinal saw his in- 
fluence daily increasing. Even the protestants 
ceased to feel that ardour for a connexion with 
England, which their religious principles had at 
first inspired. The books which Henry had pub* 
lished, except in so far as they militated against the 
supremacy of the pqpe, were not approved by them ; 
and they yielded to those feelings of indignadon 
at the arrogance of this monarch which had be* 
come almost universal.t 

The cardinal, with his usual discernment, per* Queen cu- 
ceived that nothing would aflFord him such a deci-g^Jw 
sive advantage over the English party, as the pos- 
session of the young queen ; and as the governor, 
with unaccountable indolence or neglect, had, not- 

* Buchanan, Lib. xt. p. 283. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 73. Lind- 
say of Pitscottie, p. 18L Keitb, B. I ch. 3. Sadler's Letters^ in 
May. 

t Sadler's letter to the lords of the privy-council, dated 17th Aug, 
1548. In that letter he says, *' to signify the plain truth, I see not 
that the books are much liked of any party here — as to restraint upon 
reading Scripture^ the professors of God's word be much offended at 
the same/' 
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CMAP* nSfihstafuling the earnest remonstrances of Sa^er, 
— ^i,>perniitted her to remain at Linlithgow, Beaton, 

^^^' afraid that be might see his error, collected a con- 
siderable force, which, commanded by Huntly and 

July. Lennox, succeeded in conyeying her, with her mo- 
ther, to Stirling, the castle of which belonged to 
the dowager, and was completely under her com- 
mand.'*'' 

The governor now manifested that indecision of 
mind which constituted so marked a feature in his 
character. He viewed, with mnch solicitude, his de* 
caying popularity ; was apprehensive of Lennox, and 
was probably in secret disgusted with the imperious 
language, and the interested views of Henry } while 
a cause still more powerful inclined him to adopt a 
new line of policy, and to unite hin^elf with those 
whom he had at first strenuously resisted. 

John Hamilton, abbot of Paidey, his natural 
brother, a man of considerable talents, and who 
had great ascendancy over the mind of Arran, had 
returned from France to Scotland about the same 
time with the Earl of Lennox. Firmly persuaded 
of the wisdom of cultivating the £ivour of the 
French king, and warmly attached to the interests 
of the church, he soon attempted to instil into his 
brother the same sentiments. He enforced them 
by representing to him, that, as his legitimacy cer- 

* Leslie, B. x. p. 444. Buchanan represents this as having taken 
place with the consent of both parties, which was not the case. Keith, 
p. SO. Knox, p. 37. Sadler's Letters, July and August. 
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tainly depended upon the validity of a divorce, chap. 
which had been sanctioned by the pope, it was< 



wisdom in him not to destroy the authority of the ^*' 
pontiff, with the existence of which his own dignity 
and fortune were so intimately connected.* These 
representations succeeded in weakening the gover- 
nor's zeal for the reformation. He dismissed from 
his family Williams and Rough, who were decided 
protestants ; and, through the abbot, who lived in 
the friendship and the confidence of Beaton, he fre* 
quently, in the course of the summer, made, to that 
artful opponent, overtures of union or recgndtia^ 
tion.f 

, Still, however, his engagements with the Eng-pRcgaot 
lish monarch pressed upon his recollection smd^|^^ 
his conscience*. Naturally honourable, he shrunk ^^"8" 
from the idea of not fulfilling them ; and he accord- 
ingly, with every religious solemnity, and in pre- 
sence of Henry's ambassador, ratified the treaties. Aug. i^ 
To convince Sadler of his sincerity, he went to St 
Andrews that afternoon, that he might receive the 
submission of the cardinal, which that prelate had re- 
peatedly, though most insincerely offb-ed.l Beaton, 
however, was now too confident of his strength, 

* Leslie, Lib. x. p. 443, 444. Keith, B. i. ch. iv. p. 39. Knox, 
B. i. p. 36. Crawford's Lives, p. 376. Spottiswoode's Hist B. iu 
p 72,73. Sadler's Letters. 

f Kqox, St, i. p. 36, 37. Sadler's letter to Heoiy, 39d Apraj, 
1643. 

t Sadler's letter, 35th Aug. Keith, B. i.ch. 3. 

VOL. I, I^ 
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CHAP, and too certain of what would be the result of the 
^gOTemor^s indecision, to fed uneasiness at his ap- 
proach. With the most grating contempt, he re- 
mained in his castle, refusing to pay to the repre» 
sentative of his sovereign any mark of reverence or 
respect ; and Arian, compelled to submit to sudi 
indignity, having denounced him as a rebd, retimi- 
ed to Edinburgh to raise forces against him.*' That 
the regent was sincere in this resolution, the great 
change in his' sentiments, which took place withm 
a fiefw days, certainly 'renders somewhat doubtful^ 
Sadler, who had been fully persuaded of his fair in- 
tentions, both in ratifying the treaties, and in die 
steps which he took against Beaton, was perplexed, 
and his opinion of Arran's integrity was shakeaf 
It is not improbable, however, that the indecent 
rudeness with which he had been treated, shewed 
him, in the stronger light, the danger of longer 
resisting a faction now so powerful ; and thus con- 
qttred with the unwearied injunctions of his brother, 
to hasten the decision tipon which he had often and 
anxiously meditated* 
Attaches On the third of September he left Edinbui^, 

hinuelfto r 

thecaidi. uudcT pret^icc of vlsltiug his wife, who was at the 
castle of Blackness. At Callender he was met by 
Beaton and the Earl of Murray, and next day w»t 

* Sadler has given a very full account of this journey lo St An- 
drews, and of the disrespectful conduct of the cardinal. See letter 
dated 88th of August. 

t Sadler^s letter, as last quoted. 
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With them to Stirling. He there uiittdL faimtelf to chap. 
the dowager and her |wurty ; abjured, in the church ^.J^ 
of the Franciscans^ the protestant religion ; received ^^^* 
from the cardinal absolution for the zeal with wl^ch 
he had promoted it i and assisted at the torcimalioil 
c^ the young queen^ which took place a few day* 
s^tar his arrival.* 

The administration of Arran may, from this titne^ 
be considered as suspended ; for although the title 
pf govemw was continued, he wa^ ccmipletely under 
subjection to the cardinal^ and to the touncii, whidi 
was elected to controul or to direct his govern- 
inefit. His apostasy lost him the estewi of all 
clashes oi mau ISs former jinends felt for him 
the contempt to which vei^salile conduct ever givts 
xise> and he was not trusted or resjpected by th6 
cardinal, aldiough he sought to ingnrtiite himself 

* Buchanan, Lib. xt. p. 284. Leslie, de Rebui Gestig Scotonim, 
lib. X. p. 445. Knox, B. l p. 37. Spottiswoode, 19L ii. p, U. Hbm 
linshed's Chronide, VoL U. p. S15. Keith, B. i. ch. iii. p. SI, St. 
Lindsay of PitsootUe^ p. 181. Mackfn^ie'9 Life of Queen Mary, in 
Vol. m. of his Lives, p. S49. Sadler?^ lettW tp Henry^ dated 5tb 
September. There are diflerent daties aflsiifiiAd for the corooaiion of 
the queen. Pitsoottie says, it took place oa the iKHh August $ MnO- 
kenziei upoll ^0 4th September, the very day on whid) Arnm arrived 
at Stirling. Both these writers are wrong. Li a letter written by 
the cacdifial, Huntly, Argyle^ &G. to the Earl of Angus, inviting him 
to attend the ooronatidi^, they mentioh that it was to take place on 
Sunday the ninth of Sept^ber. Sadler* in his letter to the king* 
dated 0th September, mentions that it was to be the Sunday ibl*> 
lowing, that is the 0th ; and* in his letter of the 1 1th* he infohni his 
m^esty* that the young qoeen was crowded at Sliding on Sunday 
last ' ' 
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CHAP, ^th that ambitious prelate, by the most abject sub* 
> "J' ^ mission to the measures which he prescribed.* 
cJ^'B The French party having now acquired a deci- 
conduct to (Jed ascendency, were anxious to free themselves 

the E«rl of ' 

Lennox, from the Earl of Lennox, whose hopes they had no 
intention to gratify ; and Beaton, without compunc- 
tion, agreed to sacrifice him. Representations, 
with respect to him, of the most unfavourable na- 
ture, were made to the French king, which, support- 
ed as they were by the house of Guise, alienated 
from the gallant youth the affection of Francis. 
Lennox was now received at court with coldness 
or contempt, and his indignant spirit prompted him 
to act in a manner, which, however common at 
that period, cannot be justified. He relinquished 
his country, throwing himself into the arms of Eng- 
land i and he obtained from Henry the honour and 
distinction which had, in Scotland, been so cruelly 
and so unjustly denied to him.f 

< * Buchanaiiy Lib. xv. p. S81. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 74* Keith, 
.Book i. ch. iii. p. M. 

t Bnchaoan, p. S85-287. Leslie, p. 448. SpottiBwoode, p. 74. 
Holinshcd, Voi. IL p. 218. Keith, p. 33, 36. Pitscottie, p. 183. 
Mackenzie, Vol. IIL p. S46. In Rymer'e Foedera, VoJ. XV., there is 
inserted a treaty or convention between Henry and the £arls of Len- 
nox and Glencaim, in which, amongst other articles, they engage to 
serve the king of England to the utmost of their power ; to endeavour 
.to put the queen of Scotland into his bands, and to have him declared 
protector of her kingdom. Henry, on his part, bound himself to 
make Lennox governor of Scotland under certain conditions^ and in 
the event of Mary's death, to support his title to the crown in pre- 
ference to that of Arran. This convention is dated at Carlisle, 17th 
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t have thus particularly traced this singular revo* chap. 
lution in the mind of Arran, and in the state of . "J* _ 
public sentiment in Scotland, not so much from its ^^^ 
exhibiting, very strongly, the political talents of 
Beaton, and the unsettled principles even of the 
most illustrious of the Scotish nobility, both with 
respect to government and morality, as from an ac- 
quaintance with its progress and completion being 
necessary, for explaining the origin of that cruel 
persecution, which was so soon and so unexpected* 
ly renewed. The final result of it to the cardinal, 
with whom it originated, also forcibly teaches the 
short-sightedness of human policy, and how incapa« 
ble we are to judge, with certainty, what will pro- 
mote the objects which we are most desirous to ac- 
complish. 

May, 1^44. There is a subsequent oncy'dated the 86th June, 1544, 
in which the earl binds himself more closely to the English monarch. 
From these conventions, it is apparent, that Lennox, in the height of 
his resentment, sought to attain the objects which had been set before 
him by the cardinal, even at the ei^nce of his country's ruin* This 
conduct cannot be justified. There is a duty which we owe to our 
country, from which no personal neglect of those in power can ex- 
empt us. Were individual feeling to become the standbrd of patriot^ 
ism, no government could exist, at least could exist in tranquilUty, 
and acoomph'sh the great objects for which all government was ori<. 
ginally instituted. 
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CBAPTER tX)miTH- 



ilrrffQ si/em Us^ ioaUity tQ the Protestfimis^ . • •Z<g0i0 ae* 
rives, in Scotland. . . .Contest between Be4Uon and th^ 
Archbishop of Glasgow. . • .Persecution recommenced. . • • 
J^eeting cases of suffering. • . .Beaton confirms Arran 
in his nempoticy. . • .Assembli/ of the Clergy. . . .George 
Wishart ! His education and mmis^...J%eCariin(d 
qtwnned at the suifcess of hit fefeaching^ .. • .His. hmanU 
ty: hfiyensffd j^ati^y hy entku^iasmg HhftreiimS' qf 
thi^s Hs is apprehended... JS0d^B^kmeU....Wixk* 
arfs trial ; He prepares to suffer ; His death ; Sc" 
marks upon his character and conduct. . • .Beaton becomes 
Wdpoptdar* « • .Scheme to assassinate him. . . .His as^a^nu'' 
tion. . . .Different sentiments with regard t^ it. . ..Motivesi 
ffOe eonsp»aiw%. . • .Estimate ^the Copdinafs policy. 

CHAP. Beaton having now acquired the supreme power, 
%,i d . / — rvritbout the envy which thq title of governor would 
AxLi have excited i^sunst him, reverted to his feivaurite 
^SSi^to scheme of crushing the growing enmity to the esta- 
^ pwtes- blished religion, and of strengthening the barriers 
which defended the church. 

In a parliament which was held in December, 

for the purpose of setting aside the treaties with 

England, he required the governor to procure a 

16th Dee. law for the eictirpation of heresy ; and Anan, either 
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holding light the impuiation of inconsistency, or chap* 
anxious to give a public and decided proof of the » 



sincerity of his conversion, brought forward a re* 
sohition, in which, after lamenting the increase of 
heretics, who taught damnable opinions, contrary 
to the faith and the laws of holy church, he exhort* 
ed all prelates, within their own dioceses and juris* 
diction, to enquire after these persons, and to pro# 
ceed against them according to the laws of the 
church ; assuring the bishops, that he, the lord* 
governor, would be, at all times, ready to do what 
became his office ; in other words, that he would 
sanction, by the civil authority, the shocking pu- 
nishments which the prelates wished to be inflicted 
upon all who opposed them.* 

About this period a legate had arrived from the October, 
pope. He had no public commission respecting ^v^^ 
the churchy but he had received instructions to co- ^*^^ 

* Keith hai given, from the records of parliament, this act against 
the abettors of heresy^ in Book i. ch. 4. of his History of Scotland.— <U 
is extremely probable that the permission to read the Scriptures was 
withdrawn at this tim^ fiur the cardinal must have been senstMe how 
much that permission mih'tated against the interests of the churcl^. 
I stated, in the first edition of the work, that this was actually the 
case ; but although I think that it is implied in the resolution against 
heresy, yet, as it has not been expressly mentioned, I have expunged 
the assertion from the text. Keith mentions, that some persons at 
Perth were, after the regent had joined the cardinal, prosecuted upon 
this kiW| because they bad violated the clause forbidding the lieges to 
dispute about the sense of Scripture. If this was the case, the cardi- 
nal must have been convinced that, from the framing of the law, he 
would render it as eiTectual as a prohibition to read the Scriptures. 
The}; were thus, then, at least virtually prohibited. 

\ 
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CHAP, operate ^th the French fattioDy and to make every 
exertion to prevent the marriage of the Scotish 
queen with the Prince of Wales. 

The cardinal received him vnth the utmost re- 
verence, and the most distinguished of the nobility 
sumptuously, and even ostentatiously, entertained 
him. He spent the winter in Scotland ; and he left 
it, delighted with the hospitality which had heea 
shewn to him, and with the courteous maimers which 
he had unexpectedly witnessed.**^ 

During his residence in the kingdom, the pride 
of Beaton was wounded by the pretensions of the 
archbishop of Glasgow. The cardinal having at- 
tended the legate to that city, claimed, as primate of 
Scotland, precedence of the archbishop. To this, 
in his own cathedral, the prelate was unwilling to 
submit. In the eagerness of both to maintain their 
dignity, a struggle took place, and the cross, carried 
before the primate, was thrown to the ground. The 
governor was compelled to interfere, and he restored 
the peace which these men, professing to be the mi- 
nisters of humanity and peace, had so indecently in- 
terrupted.! 

But the cardinal was soon to acquire the ap- 
plauses of the sacred order, by his unrelenting per- 
secution of all who had the audacity to vilify its 
purity, or to undermine its influence. At what 

* Leslie, Lib. x. p. 448, 449. HoHnshed's Chronicle, Vol, II. p. 916, 
216,aud219. Keith, Book i. ch. iv. p. 40. Sadler's Letters. These 
writers differ about the name of the legate — a matter of no importance. 

t Leslie and Holinshedy as last quoted. 

9 
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• 

period he commenced the execution of his sangui- chap. 
nary scheme, it is difiicult exactly to ascertain. The «« 
chronology of our ancient writers is often imperfect 
and erroneous, but this date is involved by them in 
almost impenetrable obscurity. Their minds were 
too deeply impressed with the melancholy focts 
which they related^ to be occupied with what they 
did not conceive to be essential for exhibiting the 
enormity which they held forth to detestation j and 
they have thus so perplexed the history, even of 
their own days, that the most patient investigation 
may often fail in unravelling its intricacy** 

It appears certain, however, that a considerable 
time elapsed from the publication of the act which 
has been mentioned, before Beaton began to escer- 
cise the power which it conveyed to him J and the 
reason of this is very obvious. Although he had 
secured the governor, his own authority was far 
from being firmly established. The Earl of Len* 
noxj exasperated at the manner in which the pri- 
mate had acted towards him, united with the barons 
attached to Henry ; he raised forces, and, although 
he did not display consummate talents as a general, 
he excited much apprehension in the opposite par- 
ty. This apprehension was soon increased by new 

* Knox, Book i. p. 40, honestly acknowledged this. After men* 
tioning some fact, the date of which he considered as doubtful, he 
makes this observation : ** Neither yet study we to be curious, but 
rather we travel to express the verity, whensoever it was done, than 
scrupulously and exactly to appoint the times^ which yet we omit not, 
when the certainty occurs,'* 
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CHAP, and vigorous hoistilides on the part of England, 
^^' ^ occasioned by the parliamentary disannulling of the 



ld4& 



ced. 



treaties which the governor had so solemnly ratified^ 
and by the measures which were taken to renew 
the alUance with France.* 
peisecutioii ^^* ^^ Cardinal had no soono- been delivered 
w^men- frofn his feaTS, by the success with which the efforts 
of Scotland to defeat the attempts of Henry ha^l been 
accompanied, and by the cordiality with which even 
the Earl of Angus, now disgusted with the English 
monarch, united to defeat tbem,t than his invete* 
racy against the reformers was manifested by acts of 
cruelty, which humanity shudders to record, and 
which fix a stain upon his memory, that no talents 
and no virtue could obliterate. 

Accompanied by the governor, who certainly 
could have no satisfaction in making a journey, in 
every reject so degrading to him, he visited difier* 
ent parts of his diocese, and attempted to strike 
Affecting dread into all who were hostile to the church.t At 

nui^s Of * 

* Leslie} Lib. z. p. 446. Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 987, 988. HoIid- 
shed's Chronicle, Vol. IL p. 2S0, 221. Ryraer's Foedera, Vol. XIV. 
Keith, B. i. ch. iil. p. 34-36, nnd Appendix to Book i. Nos. 6, 7, 

t Buchanan, Lib. X¥. p. 289, 99(k Leslie, Lib. x. p. 455. Tlie 
victory at Ancram Moor was obtained on the 17 th Feb. 1545. The 
Earl of Angus fought with great bravery against the Fngh'sli. He 
might have prevented many calamities to his country had he sooner 
exerted himself for its Independence. 

t Knox fixes the events, now to be recorded, in Jan. 1544, and 
Fox, in his Martyrology, does the same. Keith, however, renders it 
highly probable, in a note to p. 40 of hfs History, that this is an error, 
and that Buchanan is accurate in assigning them to the end of 1545, 
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Perth four mm were accused ; one of them for chap. 
having interrupted a friar, who taught, that a* man 
could not be saved "without praying to die saints, 
the (^er three for having treated disrespectfully the 
image of a saint, and eaten flesh upon a day on 
which the use of it had been forbidden by the pope* 
For these venial offences, which were considered^ 
however, as undoubted indications of heresy, they 
were condemned to suffer death ^ and Arran, not- 
withstanding the most earnest solicitations for mercy, 
ratified the dreadful sentence. A similar fate was 
as^gned to another man, only because he had kept 
company with the p^sons who bad been declared 
guilty J and the wife of one of the four was senten- 
ced to be drowned, because, when in the agony of 
labour, she had refused to invoke the virgin Mary, 

pRjMt>br Decenber.-^See Buchanfto, Lib. xv. trnder that year. Mr 
Scot,, tbe venerable atithor of the Lives of the Scotish reformers, in 
some very candid remarks which he pubh'shed on this History, (Chris* 
tian Instpuetor, Vo(. IIL No. 6.) has given the filrongest reasons for 
concluding, that, notwithstanding the assertion of Buchanan, and the 
ingenuity of Keitl^ the date assigned by Kno% is correct After stat* 
ing the grounds upon which he had acquiesced In the accuracy of Knox, 
he a^Us, ^ What stiU more shews the certainty of the date is« that the 
change of the raagiatrates of Perth in fayo^r of popery, which was or- 
dered by the Lord Governor and Lords of Secret Council^ and which 
happened on the day in which the martyrs were put to death, is stat- 
ed by the records of the town as having UihefO place January s5^ 
1543^4. If in these records the day upon which the unfortunate 
people suffered is specified to be the same on which the magistrates 
were changed, which is said to be the 26th January 1543-4, the point 
is quite settled ; and it appears that Beaton lost no time in acting 
upon the new hw," 
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CHAP, affirming that she would pray to God alone^ in the 
name of Jesug Christ. 

The circumstances attending the last scene of this 
unfortunate woman's life, must move every heart 
from which the best feelings of our nature have not 
been eradicated. Warmly attached to her husband, 
with whom she had enjoyed some years of uninter- 
rupted domestic happiness, she implored that they 
might die together. This affecting request having 
been barbarously refused, she soothed, by the most 
impressive consolations, his departing moments ; and 
after witnessing his execution, she prepared for her 
own. The tenderness of a parent agitated her 
mind. She entreated her neighbours to shew hu- 
manity to her children ; and, to complete her an« 
guish, she took from her bosom the iniant whom 
she suckled, and gave it to the nurse whom she had 
provided. Yet all this did not overpower her for- 
titude, or shake her faith ; she rose superior to her 
sufferings, and she died with courage and with com- 
fort.* 

Such facts, while they shew the fatal tendency of 
bigotry, or of ambition under the mask of zeal, to 
corrupt the human heart, and to destroy the feelings 
most intimately interwoven with our constitution, 
should also forcibly teach the elevating operation of 
sincere piety. The religious principle, when called 

* Buchanan, Lib. XV. p. S91. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 75. &nox, 
B. i. p. 40. Mackenzie's Life of Beaton, in Vol. III. of his Live^ 
p. 22, 23, 
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into action, gives a heroism and a magnanimity to chap. 
the character, which the abstract dictates of reason 
have seldom or never created. 

To regard, then, with indifference or with con- 
tempt, a cause which thus powerfully influences 
moral and intellectual beings, is as unworthy of 
true philosophy as it is repugnant to benevolence. 
The very errors into which it may betray those who 
are guided by it, should only more thoroughly illus- 
trate the importance of giving to it a right direc- 
tion, and of nfaking every exertion, to disseminate 
the knowledge of the sublime doctrines, and the 
pure precepts of rational religion. 

The cardinal was not satiated with the cruelty 
which, in the commencement of his progress, he 
had exercised. He caused numbers to be banish- 
ed ; and he proceeded with the governor, and the 
nobility and prelates of his retinue, to examine the 
state of the counties of Angus and Meams. Multi- 
tudes in these counties were summoned before him^ 
because they were in the practice of reading the 
New Testament, a crime which the zealous advo- 
* cates of popery were most unwilling to pardon, and 
against which, many even of the clergy were pecu- 
liarly zealous, from a persuasion, which, however 
astonishing, was certainly at this time very preva- 
lent, that the only scripture given by God was the 
Old Testament, and that the New, the code of 
Christians, had been composed by Luther.* It 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. S91. Spottiswoode, B. iL p. 75, 76. Jor- 
tin's Life of Erasmus. It is evident^ from what is mentioned above, 
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CHAP, does not appear, however, that any capital punish- 

v.^^,1. , ments were inflicted. It is probable, that, submis- 

^^^ sive as Arran was, he shrunk from dooming men to 
death, for that which, a short time before, he had au- 
thorized all the lieges to do ; and the cardinal was 
too wise to risk any dissension, when the apparent 
necessity of his afiairs did not justify the hazard. 

But although life was spared, the enjoyment of it 
was interrupted or destroyed, for numbers were 
dragged from their occupations and their families to 
languish in confinement. John Roger, a Domini- 
can, who had distinguished himself by his actiyity 
in preachii^, and who had become most acceptable 
to those whom he instructed, was carried to the Cas- 
tle of St Andrews. Soon after, he was either inhu- 
manly murdered in his dungeon, and then cast oy^" 
the precipice, upon the summit of which die castle 
is situated ; or, which is perhaps more probable, he 
lost his life by a fall, when he was attempting to 
make his escape.* 
Beaton con- ^^ ^^ Unprincipled attempt to overawe, or to ex- 
?"??^'^ terminate the enemies of the church, the cardinal 

m nis new ^ ' ^ 

pou<7. was occupied till the approach of Christmas, when 
he returned to St Andrews with the governor, 
whom he had invited to visit him during the holi- 
days. The object of this invitation was more 
thoroughly to confirm his influence over Arran ; 

that the old laws, prohibiting the reading of Scripture^ were hy ibis 
time again in force. 
* Knox» B. i. p. 40, 41. Spottiiwoode, 3. ii. p* 7$. 
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for although, to dimmish the hazard of any new re- chap. 
volution in the sentiments of the regent, the primate > / _ 
had artfully got into his possession that nobleman's ^^^' 
eldest son, he was still under some apprehension, 
that even this would not be sufficient to secure him, 
and that the solicitations, or the artifices of his for- 
mer friends, might induce him to transfer to them 
his favour as suddenly as it had been withdrawn. 
To guard against this as effectually as he could, 
Beaton entertained him with princely magnificence, 
made him many valuable presents, with ample pro- 
mises of future gifts, and arranged with him various 
schemes c(»mected with the administration of the 
kingdom.* 

Depraved as the cardinal himself was, and scan- 
dalous as were his irregularities and his intem- 
perance, he was fully aware that the same vices in 
the great body of the clergy had powerfully contri- 
buted to increase the evil which he felt such anxiety 
to remove. That his ecclesiastical plans^ therefore, 
might have at least some appearance of regard to 
reformation, he summoned an assembly of the Assembly 
clergy to meet at Edmburgh, in the commencement °^^5^f' 
of the following year, for devising effectual me^isthjan. 
thods to extirpate heresy, to support the rights and 
the independence of the church, and to restrain the 
licentiousness of clergymen, which gave so great 

• Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 292. Holinshed*s Chronicle, Vol. IL • 
p. 230. Lindsay of Pitecottie, p. 187. 
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cftAP. scandaJ, and afforded to the people so good a pre-. 
'^' ^tence for deserting the ancient religion.* 



"V" 



1546^ Whether any remedy for the last of these evils 
'W'as proposed, has not been recorded. It is pro- 
bable that the priesthood felt much coldness with 
regard to this object of their meeting, and that they 
gladly adjourned the consideration of it, in conse- 
quence of being informed that Wishart, one of the 
most eminent and successful of the protestant teach- 
ers, whom the cardinal had been long desirous to 
apprehend, was then in East Lothian, and might be 
secured.t 
George As the fate of Wishart had a great effect upon 

the progress of the reformation, and the general 
situation of Scotland, every thing respecting him be- 
comes peculiarly interesting ; and it is of impor- 
tance, for fully understanding the events which his 
death occasioned, to give a particular account of his 
history, and to endeavour to appreciate his conduct^ 
and his character. 
His educa- He was descended from an ancient and respect^ 
^j^^, able family, who possessed the estate of Pitlarrow, 
in the county of Kincardine or Meams^ and had, 
probably, under his paternal roof, imbibed bis zu 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 29^. Spottiswoode» B. ii. p. 76. Keith, 
B. i. ch. iv. p. 41. 

f Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 292. Spottiswooile, B. ti. p. 76. Holin- 
shed's Chronicle, Vol. IL p. iSSl. Undsay of Pitscottie, p. 1S%* 
, Keith^ B. i. ch. iv. p. 41. 
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tachment to the principles of the reformers.* He chap. 
taught for some time in his early lUe the school of 



*< John Wisbart, the laird of Pittarrow, took, some years after this* 
an active part in promoting the reformation ; and it is probable that 
the zeal in this cause, which the death of George Wishart had excited 
ef strengthened, continued to distingmeh the descendants of his fan 
mily. Two or three years ago, the old mansion-house of Pittarrow 
was pulled down. Upon removing the wainscot from the great hall, 
there were discovered, upon the walls of the room, in a state of com- 
plete preserfation, several beautiful paintings, of the existence of 
which no tradition remained. Before I heard of this, although only 
two miles from the place, the whole had been destroyed ; but my 
friend, the Reverend Doctor Lesh'e, minister of Fordoun, the parish in 
which the house was situated, was more fortunate. He got a short 
view of them, and he has most obligingly favoured me with the ac- 
count of them, which he wrote« Of one of the paintings, he says 
*< above the lai^est fire-place in the great hall, was a painting of the 
dty of Rome, and a grand prooession going to St Peter's. The oo« 
lours were very vivid. They had been preserved from all injury by 
the wainscot with which the walls of the room were covered. The 
pope, adorned with the tiara, and mounted on horseback, was attend- 
ed by a.largc company of caidinals on foot richly dressed, but all un- 
covered. At a little distance, directly in front of the procession, stood 
a beautiful white palfrey, finely caparisoned, held by some persons 
who were well dressed, but uncovered. Beyond them was the cathe- 
dral of St Peter, the doors of which appeared to be open. Below 
the picture were written the following lines : 
«' In Papam. 

Laus tna, non tua fraus, virtus non gloria rerom 

Scandere te fecit hoc decuseximium ; 

Fauperibus dat sua gratis nee mrniera curat 

Curia Papalis, qUod more percipimus.— 

Haec carmina potius legends, cancros imitando.^' 
It is impossible now to discover when these paintings were etecu- 
ted, and I am not certain whether the verses have not been before 
published. They were probably at the time extensively circulated 
amongst the protestante. I have thought it right to insert these facts^ 
both from their curiosity, and- because they shew that, at whatever 
time the painting was made, the poasessots of the mansion had no 
VOL, I. S 



IV. 
1546. 
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CHAP. Montrose, and feeling the most ardent love of file* 
_iXl^ratnre, he afterwards went to Cambridge, and com* 
^^^ pleted his studies at that celebrated university.* 
His original sentiments were confirmed by the ex- 
ample and the information of those with whom he 
there associated, and he returned to his native coun- 
try with the resolution of disseminating the leading 
tenets which the protestants had embraced. He 
brought, to the discharge of this interesting duty, a 
mind cultivated by science. The respectability of 
his birth, the amiableness of his manners, and the 
gracefulness of his elocttti<m, arrested the attenlKia 
of those whom he addressed, and inclined them to 
embrace the doctrines which he enforced*! 

But he was chiefly indebted for the eminent suc' 
cess which crowned his labours, to the purity of htt 
morals, the fervour of his sanctity, and the enlar^ 
ged benevolence by which he was actuated. He 

partiality for the pope, and attributed his exaltation to causes disgrace- 
ful to the occupiers of the Holy See« 

* Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 76. CoUier^s Ecclesiastical History of Bri^ 
tain. Vol. U. p. 204. Keith, B. i. ch. iv. p. 41, 42. Leslie, Lib. x. 
p. 458. HoHnshed, VoL II. p. 231. Mackenzie, Vol. III. p. 9, and 
Heyliix, in his History of the Presbyterians, B. iv. and p. 144, men- 
tion, that Mr Wishart had travelled in Germany ; Heylin sajrs in 
France. Spottiswoode does not mention the circumstance, which be 
probably would have done, had he known it, and Knox is silent alto- 
gether respecting Wishart's early history. From one of Wishart's an- 
swers upon his trial, it is however ef ident that he had been in Germany. 
Knox*s Hist. p. 56. Petrie's General Histoiy of the Christian Church, 
Part IL p. 182. This writer mentions only the fact^ that Wishart 
had taught the school of Montrose ; but it is likely that he also Ofrqai- 
red at this seminary the elements of literature. 

t Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 76. Knox's History, B. i. p. 4|. 
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comtnenced hi^ iiWMStry zx Montrose^ in the neigh- 
bour))oo4 of the pl^ce of his birth ; but soon lea^ ^ 
ving tl»s, h* wept to Dundee, where his discour&es ^^: 
«4Ecit^ the highest admiration.' 
. In ^ unsettled sts^te of men's minds, wi^h respecf 
tQ the e8t5^|i^|ie4 ^religion, the efforts of such a 
teacher, tP oyQrthrov it, must have been most for- 
nudable. The cardinal, w^Qse vigilance ii^eyer waj 
rwiitt$d, bi$hel4> witfe deep Tcgf^t, the p,^iA and 
extensive desertion which Wishart daily created^ 
imd felt t^ utnptost an^ety to arre^jt his exe^ons. 
fty bribery Qr by terror, he prevailed vpop one of AUms 
the m^gitfrntfs of Diindeq to ^?copd his views ; and ^^^' 
this mw, aft^ Wtort ha4 concluded a sermo^^ 
p]?otul^j£4 btoi m the nsjpxe of the queen gnd thf 
gov^mpr, frpBfi 9gain t^roubling the town.* He r^- 
mved thl^ ord^ v^th expressions of pious zes^l ^ 
but he determuied to obey it 4 and nodiidthst^ding 
the ean^eit $Qlicit;itions of the Earl Marischal, a^d 
of aome other nablerpen, that he yrpuld remain, he 
went to the w^t^m parts of ScQtIand.t 

His reputation ^nd hi§ diligence sooq procured 
numerous ft>Uower§ i ^g?un directed ag^st him thp 
inveteracy of the church, ;m4 mad^ the archbishop 
t)f Glasgow r^T^ to appreh^d hini. The E?u-1 
of Glencaim having heard qf this intension, has;ten- 
ed to countenance apd support \^Wi 994 pf^red to 

* Kaon^s History. Q. L p. 43. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 76. Mao 
Kwizie's Life of Wishart, in Vol. III. of his Lives, p. 9. 
t KnoXy B. i. p. 43. Spottiswoode, B. iL p. 76. 
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CHAP, place him in the pulpit of the church in which th<? 
■-.. -y'^ bishop meant to preach against him. But he disap- 
^^^ proved of whatever could be regarded as a viola* 
tion of peace ; he declined therefore the proposal 
of the earl, and addressed the people in the market- 
place. It was indeed his imifofm practice to shun 
giving unnecessary offence; and this moderation^ 
while it increased the attachment of his adherents^ 
perplexed ^d astonished those by i^hom he was 
opposed.* 
wishart' When he was m the neighbourhood of Ayr, he 
bumanity. received intdligence that a contagious distemper 
had proved very fatal in Dundee. He immeiUately 
went thither, that he might administer consolation 
to the sufferers. He strengthened their fortitude by 
the prosjpeets which religion discloses ; he prevent- 
ed all utmelces^ary intercourse between the healthy 
and the sick ; and he relieved the urgent wants of 
those, whose severe poverty rendered the visitation 
of disease doubly distressing. Such beneficence, 
alleviating to multittides the severity of pain and the 
anguish of affliction, was repaid by the wannest gra- 
titude i and the feelings with which he was now zU 
most universally regarded, gave an energy to his in* 
structions, which alike impressed the understanding 
and affected the heart.f 
His enemies^ afraid to have recourse to open vio- 

* knox, B. i. p. 4^4 44w SpottiBwood, p. 76. Mackenzie's Livtp* 

Vol. in. p. 10. 

t Knox and Spottiawoode, as last quoted. 
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lence, attempted to assassinate him^ A priest, im- chap. 

pelled, either by his own gloomy bigotry, or em- 1 ^Iw 

ployed, as has, though without any sufgcient autho* ^^^ 
rity, been surmised, by the cardinal, resolved to ac- 
complish his destruction. For that purpose, the 
priest placed himself at the foot of the pulpit, con* ^ 

^ cealing under his robe the dagger which he intend- 
ed to employ. 'The agitation of his countenance, or 
the particularity of his appearance, happily fixed the 
attention of Wishart, and, with much presence of 
mind, he seized the hand which grasped the wea- 
pon. The criminal, dismayed at this intrepidity, 
fell at his feet, and acknowledged his guilt. The 

. multitude were agitated and inflamed by such de- 
pravity, and they would at once have sacrificed him 
to their resentment, had not Wishart restrained their 
violence. He clasped the wretched priest in his 
arms, that he might ensiure his protection, and thea 
addre3sing himself to the people, he declared, that 
as he had escaped injury, the incident might be user 
ful to him, by shewing, as it did) what he h^d to 
fear, and what the inveterate animosity, against 
which he had to struggle, would not scruple tq per- 
petrate.* 

The sincerity of Wishart's f^th, and the virtue infiueoo^a 
which he assiduously cultivated, entitle him to es*^^^. 

^ Knox, Book i. p. 44, compared with Spottiswoodey Book ii. 
p. 7^. CoUier'fl Ecdeaiastical History of Britain, Vol. XL p. 905t 
Idad^^iie'a life of Wishart, in Vol III. of his Lives, p. 1 1. 
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CHAP. te6m and veneration. It must not, however, be dis- 
. ^y* r sembledy that his reKgibn wis mingled with eUthtt- 
^^^ ^isin. This was the natural consequence of the 
circumstances in which he was placed. D^plyib*. 
terested ih dnEghfteiiing mankihd, constantly medi- 
tating upon 'lihe most sCxbliihe and inysteriou^ doc- 
trines of the gospel, and filled with {>eipe1:ual a|:lpf e- 
liensiob that he woutd fall a sacrilSce to the entnfey 
oJF the cardinal, he sometimes mi^ook the amiclpa- 
dohs of a troubled fancy for the inspii^^n oif Hea- 
ven, and probably believed, WhM bistorts fhave as- 
serted of him, thit lie was illutx^at^ by the 8t»rit 
of prophecy.* 
inustrm- Sdtne part^ of his cdtfdiict, atfd tcme defclaratioiis 
tioosaf this-^j^j^h be made in moments of dfccjf) %itSifioli, ttHtst 
be ascribed to this convtcftion. BAfg upon oat 6C- 
fcaisidft at Montrose, k kftfer wa$ ilelivered to lAn, 
Qftfiiintiilig that otfe df ^hts ^ends at a diiiattc^ blUi 
IS^ia suddehly attacked by ab alantiing illlKsiss, ^sM 
trofitaihiftg a* eWne^t i^equeSt thaJt he Would iftftxtt^ 
<a!ately come to him. His attachment to tfee Alto, 
aiifd his generarhumi*tky, led him ihstarntly to «fttn. 
mejice bis journey ; btit he hid proceeded only a 
very short way, when he said to those who accom- 
panied biii, " I am foi^bidden of God to go this 
jouniey ; *wfll some of you be pleased ride to yon- 
der place, and see what you find, for I apprehend 
there is a plot against my life ?'* He returned to 

* Knox, B. i. p. 43, 
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Mootrose ; &Md his compattion^ pf ooeeding to dip chat. 
spot which he mentioABed^ saur sbotyliorgement w^^^ ^^' _ 
Uperc lying in ambudi to intercept him.* ^**^ 

it is ittipofisible to ims^ine {hat he bsd received 

«B.y previous intimation of this plot ; because, if he 

tad, hk in^udag his resolutioa to retmn to the 

isoggestion of heaven, is inconipattble mih any te- 

. gard to reiigbn, and is at vau-knce v^ At whole 

tenor of his sentiments and conduct. It is in the 

Jttghest degree probable, that his persuasion of ^ 

cardinal'^ hatred had, from some acdideiital ^oso- 

-eiation of ideas, forcibly presented itself to his tnind, 

. that a suspidon had ans^ of the authenticity of the 

.letter, and that he mailed put the particular |)lace 

to whidh he pointed, from bis perceiii^ thatit wt^ 

fevmuabie for the execution of any scheme %q si^^ 

,«r to destroy him. The verification of his fesu>s 

"Mmld ccmfirm die cpinion which his belief of di- 

/vme communications had led him to forms wd 

they who beheld him with reverence and le&teeiyi, 

would not be averse to iluiik that ^e was liUder the 

peculiar protection of the Supreme JSeii^. 

But although this incident, •and several others 
which liave been recorded, establish the reality of 
lus enthusiasm, his general sentiments i^ i^ligkn 
were the result of calm investigation j; the doctrines 
which he taught, and the precepts which lie incul 

* Knox, B. i* p. 49, 50. Spotttswoode, B. ii. p. 77. Mackenade, 
Vol. in. p. 11. Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Britain, Yd. H. 
p. 205. 
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CHAP, cated, equally evindng the vigour of his usdeiMand*^ 

^ ■' V -^ipg and the purity of his fiuth* 

His dread of Beaton became, towards the end of 
his life, 80 strong, that it seems to have kept him in 
a state of almost uncea^g horror. He easily saw 
his danger, and even with all the strength of mind 
which he possessed, he could not constantly dwell 
upon it without depres»on. Of the final prevalence 
of the protestant religion in Scotland, he was how- 
ever firmly convinced. He knew accurately the 
, state of public opinion ; he saw that every additional 
act of cruelty weakened the cause which it was de-» 
signed to support ; and accordingly, after declaring 
to those who were tenderly interested in his fiite, 
that his troubles would soon be terminated by a vb* 
lent death, he comforted them with the assurance, 
which, delivered as it was, with the most affecting 
solemnity, left no doubt upon their minds : *^ This 
realm will, after me, be illuminated with the light 
of Christ's gospel, as clearly as ever was any realm 
since the days of the Apostles/'* 

Heisap- His terror of being speedily overtaken by the 

prehcDded. ygng^nce of the cardinal and the church was too 
well-founded. After having preached at Hadding- 
ton, where he was greatly afflicted by the coldness 
and indifference of many, whom he had believed to 

* Knox, B. ii. p. 50. Spottisvoodey B. ii. p. 78. The whole ac- 
count of what happened when Wishart made the above declaration is 
. very striking, and throws much light on the state of mind in which 
be was for some time before he sufiered. 
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be much attached to the truth, and after having et^ chap. 
treated the celebrated John Knox, who was eager ^-.^^ 
to continue with him, to go teck to his family, be- *^*^ 
cause one sacrifice was sufficient, he went to the 
house of Ormiston, attended by the proprietor and 
several other gentlemen* He spent the evening in 
pious exhortation, and in reflections upon the hap^ 
piness reserved for good men in a better world. 
He had not long retired to rest, when a party, sent , 
by the governor to arrest him, surrounded the 
house. Ormiston at first refused to deliver him ; 
but the Earl of Bothwell, who was sheriff of the ^„i ^^ 
county, represented to him the uselessness of resist* ^^<^^^ 
ance, and the impossibility of Wishart's making his 
escape, as the regent and the cardinal were in the 
oeigfabourhood, and had taken every precaution to 
secure him. To remove completely Ormiston's 
honourable scruples, this nobleman then solemnly 
promised, that if he would deliver his guest to him, 
he should answer for his safety, and would put it 
out of the power of the cardinal to do him any 
harm.* 

Ormiston having reported to Wishart the decla- 
ration of Bothwell, that good man said, ^^ God's will 
be done." He. requested that the doors might be 
opened, and having come into Bothwell's presence, 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 299. Knox, B. L p. 49. Spottiswoode, 
B. it. p. 78. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 188. Mackenzie's Life of 
Wishart, in Vol. Ilh of his Lives, p. 12. ' Row's MS. History. W«* 
draw's MSS, Vol. VL folio, p. 3. 
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CRAP, he thus addressed him : ^ My Lord, I praiseGod that 
L. /^-.. SO hcmourable a man as you are doth recdve me 
this night before these noblemen ; for I am assoivd 
that, for your honour sake, you will not pexmh any 
thing to be done to me against the order of hm. 
i am not ignorant that all the law, which they who 
seek my life use, is nothing but corruption, and a 
mask to shed the blood of God^s saints ; yet, I fess 
fear to die openly than to be murdered in secret.'* 
To this most interesting aj^eal the earl replied—** I 
shall not only preserve your body from violence, 
but I will promise you, in the presence of these 
gentlemen, upon my honour, that neither the go- 
vernor nor the cardinal shall be able to barm you ; 
and that i shall keep you in my own power, dll 
either I make you free, or bring you back to At 
place where I now receive you."* 

After such a promise, strengthened by whatever 
could render it peculiarly sacred to a virtuous mind, 
Bothwell should, even at the expence of lifo, have 
defended and preserved the unhappy man to whom 
it was voluntarily given. The earl did make some 
feeble attempts to adhere to it. That he m^ht have 
an excuse to satisfy his conscience, he at first re- 
fused to put him into the hands of the cardinal ; 
but his integrity did not long resist ; it was soon 
overcome J)y the entreaties of the queen-dowager, 

* Knox, B. i. p. 49. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 78. Mackenzie's Life 
of Wigharty in Vol. III. p. 12. Collier's Ecclesiastical History of Bri- 
tain, Vol. II. p. 205. Tiiis Bothwell was father of the earl who 
afterwards married Queen Mary. 
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^h6 acted in tfai^ case as the instrument of Beaton* crap. 
So early as the nineteenth of January, only a day or > ^^' _ 
two after the promise had been made, Bothwell ap- ^^^ 
peared before the coundi, bound himself to deliver 
Wishait to the governor, or to any other person 
ivhom he shouM appoint, before the expiration of 
the month ; and engaged in the mean time to keep 
the prisoner in custody, under pain of the highest 
punishment which could be inflicted.^ Agreeably 
to this, Wisbart was surrendered, and he was car- 
ried to the castle of St Andrews, from which escs^ 
was impossible. 

I am witling to believe, that notwidistandmg the 
too general prevalence oJF corruption in the present 
day, dnd the proverbial laxity of £uth in which 
courtiers indulge, any man of rziik who should 
now violate such a promise as that which Both- 
wdl made, would be universally execrated, and 
would be banished fro(m the society of all who had 
not cast aside even the appearance of prindpte. 
That nobleman had to encounter no such igno- 
riliiny. It does not appear that he was afterwards 
less regarded, at least upon this account, than he 
had been before ; and even the historians who re- 
cord his baseness, have not stigmatized it with that 

* Knox, B* i. p. 50. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 78. Pit8Coetie» p. 188. 
Keitb» B. L ch. 4, who has inserted the assurance given to the couocil. 
Mackenzie, with the design, I suppose, of palliating Bothwells breadi 
of faith, says it was a gofxl long time before be would give Wishart 
up. The date of the assurance to the council shews the contrar}'. 

9 
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CHAP, decisiveness of moral disapprobation, which they 

w--v^ ought to have displayed.* 

The furious zeal of Beaton, in whatever respect- 
ed the stability of the church, and the continuance 
of its privileges, suspended, in this case, the pru- 
dence and the pplicy, which in the management of 
secular affairs, he almost constantly manifested. In- 
stead of preserving Wishart, and thus keeping the 
protestants, from dread of accelerating the destruc- 
tion of their beloved teacher, under restraint, he 
thirsted for his death, and hastened, by every means, 
an event, with which he little knew that the ter- 
mination of his own career was so intimately con* 
nected.t , 

Afraid of delay, he summoned a convocation of 

27th Feb- prelates to assemble at St Andrews ; and, in his 
eagerness to procure a verdict of condemnation from 
the most exalted dignitaries of the church, he laid 
aside his resentment against the archbishop of Glas- 
gow, and wrot^ to him, I'equesting his presence and 
assistance.* 

This archbishop, upon his arrival, suggested to 
the cardinal the propriety of applying to the gover- 

* Buchanan makes no remark whatever upon the violation of 
Bothwell's promise. Spottiswoode merely says, that he yielded to the 
queen's entreaty. Mackenzie softens the matter as much as possible ; 
and Pitscottie observes that this facile earl was enticed. Knox assumes 
the highest tone of disapprobation ; but he represents Bothwell rather 
as a loose effeminate man, than as having merited, by a breach of ho- 
nour, the indignation of mankind. 

t Knox'sy History, B. i. p. Si. 
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"ndr, to issue a commissioh to some disdnguished chap. 
layman, appointing him to execute justice uponw 
Wishart, that the clergy might not suffer from the 
detestation to which the death of a preacher so much 
revered titrould give rise. Beaton, who entertained 
no doubt of Arran's immediate assent, acquiesced 
in the suggestion. 

That the govembr, had he been left to himself, 
would have coihplied in this instance, a$ he had done 
in others not less revolting to humanity^ there can 
be little doubt. The counsellors, however, who were 
with him when the cardinal's application reached 
him, abhorred such sanguinary proceedings as those 
to which the apjl^lication related ^ and felt the utmost 
indignation that the power of the state should be 
employed to gratify the inveteracy of ecclesiastical 
bigotry and oppression. Hamilton of Preston, 
whose adviiie entitles him to the estimation of poste- 
rity, was most earnest in dissuading from compliance 
tvith the request of Wishart's persecutors. He 
shewed Arran the criminality of sacrificing men of 
spotless life, to the wishes of those who were stain- 
edi with corruption ; who neither could hide their 
wickedness, nor were desirous to hide it ; he pointed 
out the inconsistency of the governor's punishing 
that which he once had supported, and the danger to 
^ which he exposed himself by alienating the attach- 

♦ Knox's History, B. i. p. 51. 
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CHAP, inent of those through whom he had been eicalted 
. , v'w to the regency,* 

\JtAJt 

The soundness of this counsel made a deep im- 
^ pression upoja Arran, and overcame his subservien- 
cy to the cardinal. Instead of issuing the com* 
mission, he wrote to him not to hasten the tri^l, but 
to wait till he himself should arrive ; adding, what 
was still more alarming, that he would not consent 
to the death of Wishart until he had received a fiur 
trial, and that if this were disregarded, he should re« 
quire the prisoner's blood at the hands of the pri; 
mate«t 

Beaton, at all times little able to restrain his vio- 
lent pasaons, received this answer with indecent 
warmth. It wa» indeed directly calculated to de«- 
feat his intentions respecting Wish^rt. DeUy was, 19 
the estimation of the cardinal, in the highest degree 
dangerous. The numerous friends of the prisoner 
mighl: make a desperate attempt to release him^ or 
the deliberate consideration of his case n^ight excite 
80 much pity, that his destruction could not be ha* 
zarded.| 

From this dilemma the bold spirit of the prim^t^ 
soon extricated him. Agreeably to the maxims of that 
spiritual dominion which he ^o zealously supported^ 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv, p. 292, 293. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 70. Lind- 
say of Pitscottie, p. 1S9. Mac)[enzie's Life of Wishart, in Vol. Uh 
of his Lives, p. 13* Colh'er's Ecclesiastical History of Britain, Vol. IL 
p. 205. Burnet's History of the Reformation, Vol* I. 

t Buchanan, Spottiswoode, Mackenzie, as above. 

i Spottiswoode, B. ii, p. 79. Burnet's History of the Reformatioo 
in England, Vol. L 
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he set at defiance the temporal authority ; declared chap. 
that he had sent to the governor, not from any idea ^-i-y'— ^ 
th^ he depended upon him^, but from his de^e ^^^ 
tthikt the condemnation of heretics should proceed 
^th the appearance of public consent ; and that as 
this cpuld not be obtained, he should of himself da 
what h^ judged most expedient to be done.^ 

The archbishq> of Glasgdw did not give an;|^ 
further oppo$ttian ; and Wisbart was sunmioned to 
appear, on the la^ day of Fdboiiary, in the Abbey 
ChOrch. Nothing can be conceived more irritating^ 
or more adapted to render oppression doubly grie^ 
va^S) than a regard to the forms of jusdce, when 
ttere is a firm conviction that they whd use these 
forms intend to violate it. This was strongly felt 
hf Wishart ; and accordingly, when the ckan of the 
town, by order of the cardinal, cited him to ap« 
pear j hb replied — ^^ The cardinal has no need to sum- 
mon me : I am already in his hands, and bound in 
irons ; so that at any time he can compel my ap- 
pearance ; but to shew what men ye ^e, it is well 
done to adhere to your forms and con^tuticais/'t 

The court was op^ed by a sermonfrom John Win- wbhartv 
ram, the sub-prior, a man of an enlightened mmd,*'^ 
who, although he had not at this time &)rsaken the 
cjommunion of the church, was sensible of its im- 
perfections, and secretly condemned the intolerance 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. S93. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 79. Mac- 
kenzie, Vol. III. p. IS. CoUier'a Ecclesiastical History of Britain, 
VoL IL p. 205, 

t Knox, B. I. p. 59. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 79, SO. 
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whicb it sanctioned.^ He discoursed upon heresy^ 
» and upon the causes of its increase, which, ivithout 
hesitation, he specified to be the ignorance and die 
negligence of those who had the care of souls ; who, 
not themselves understanding the word of God, were 
unable to lead back to the truth those who had gcme 
astray. He then observed, that heresy could be as- 
certained only by the Scriptures, and expressed some 
doubt of the propriety or lawfulness of persecuting 
it in this world ; founding this doubt upcm that re- 
markable declaration in the parable of the wheat 
and the tares — ^^ Let them both grow tpgedier till 
the harvest.'' He concluded, however, surely rather 
inconsistently with his premises, that it ought to be 
opposed by the power of the church and the state, 
and that they who were guilty of it might be put 
to death. 

When the sermon was finished, the articles of 
accusation against Wishart were read to him. His 
accuser then addressed him widi a coarseness and 
an indecency of reproach, which in a more r^ned 
age, even tyranny would disdain to use.f The 
meekness and humility, of the prisoner presented 
a most striking and interesting contrast. He fell 
on his knees and prayed for a short time, after 
which he modestly gave an account of his sermons, 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 293. Knox, B. i* p. 53, 53. Burnet's 
History of the Reformation in England, Vol. I. Spottiswoode, 
Book \u p. 80. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 93. Knox, B. L p. 53. 
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d«eUtfuSg that he hid never taught any doctnne chap. 
c&&»&Y t<} the ten conimdnidtnents, the apostles' w y,^>^ 
o'eed^ and the Lord's prayer. Upon this he was ^^^' 
intenrupted with the utmost violence ; and findmg 
that it was impossible for hiAi to make his defence 
where he then stood^ he appeal^ to a competent 
judge. • 

Lawder, who accused, took this opportunity of 
flattering the cardinal. He enumerated his many 
sjplendid titles, remarking, with triumph, that he 
who was honoured with them all, might well be te^ 
garded as a proper judge; but Wishart turned 
aade this panegyric, which was intended to over* 
li^helm him, by answering, that he did not condemn 
the cardinal^ as be only meant to say^ that he wished 
to be tried by the word of God, and by lay-judged, 
be being the governor'^ prisoner.* 

Hiis appeal irritated Beaton ; his paf&ence wa$ 
exhausted, md he iK^ould immediately have proceed^ 
6A to condemnation, bad be not becsi reminded 
diat it was proper to allow the accusaticm to be 
again read, aiid to hear the replies which might be 
made to its different parts. It is evident that the 
other prelates, aware of the impression which th« 
death of Wishart would probably leave, were an- 
xious to avoid all irregularity in their proceedings ; 
and although they had failed in procuring the sanc- 
tion of the civil power, they persuaded the cardinal 
to hear Wishart. Eighteen charges were exhibited 

* Knox, B, L p. 54. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 80« 
VOL. I. T 
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cKiAP.; against him, and were brought forward ina nUtti<« 
<■ V — ^ner equally disgraceful to the court which p&noiu 
ted it to be used, and to the man who could use it. 
The opinions of Wishart were much mi8repreient<- 
ed. He endeavoured to convey an accurate idea of 
them } but» as he acknowledg/ed that] he believed 
several points which were considered inconastent 
with the faith of the church, he was ccmdemned as 
an obstinate heretic, and sentenced to be burned.*' 
tol^^ When his trial was concluded, he was led back 
to the castle, and was lodged in the room assigned 
to the captain* He spent die night mostly in prayer ; 
and his unaffected piety, his awful situation, and the 
injustice which had been shewn to him, made that 
, officer conduct himself towards him with humanity 
and respect. 
lit Manrh. j|js enemies, agreeably to what had been their 
common practice, added insult to cruelty. They 
ordaed two friars to announce to him in the morn- 
ing that he must die, and to exhort him to moke 
coiife8siQn.t He declined entering into any con- 
ference with them ; but he entreated that he might 
be permitted to converse with the suI>>prior, of 
whom, from his sermon, he had formed a favour* 

* Kiloz» & i. p. £4-61, where the accusation and the aoswera are 
given at full length ; also in the Book of Martyrs. Spotttswoode, 
B. ii. p. 80. Burnet, YoL h Lindsay of Pitsoottie, p. 189. 
.' t Buchanan, Lib. xr. p. S93. Knox. B* i. p. 61. Spottiswoode, 
B. ii. p. SU Lindsay of Pitscotde, p. 189. Mackenzie's Life of 
Wiftbart, in Vo). IIL of his LiVes, p# IS, Collier's Ecdesiasticai 
History of Britain, VoUII. p. S05. 
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able opinion. This worthy priest, after a long con- ^^^^^ 
versation, asked him if he wished to receive the >_^^\_ 
sacrament. He expressed his anadety to partake ^^^ 
of it, if he could do so according to what he be* 
lieved to be the mode which had been prescribed 
by Christ. In this the sub^prior, had it depended 
upon himself, would most cheerfully have gratified 
him. He had, indeed, become so convinced of 
bis innocence, that, in the honesty and simplicity 
of his heart, he conceived it to be right to stat^ 
that conviction to his sjMritual superiors. If he ex- 
pected to influence them he was soon undeceived* 
He was silenced by threats which alarmed him; 
and when he asked whether they would allow him 
to dispense the sacrament to Wishart, th^, after 
some consultation, answered^ that it was not rea« 
sonable to give any spiritual ben^t to an obstinate 
heretic condemned by the church.* 

Wishart, on that awful morning, accepted an in- 
vitation to break&st with the captain of the castle^ 
Bread and wine having been placed upon the table, 
he blessed them, and, partaking of tliem himself, as 
the memorials of Christ's sufferings, he gave them 
to those who were present, who, deeply affected 
with a soene so impressive, without hesitation rei*> 
ceived them.-}: 

- * Buchanan, Libb xv. p. 394. Spottiswoode^ B. ii. p. 81. Lindsay 
of Pitscottie, p. 189. MackenziVs Life of Wishart, in Vol lU. of 
Ilia Lives, p. 15.. Collier^s Ecclesiastical Histofjr o£ Britain, Vol. IL 
m205. 

t Buchanan, Spottiswoodei, Burnet, Pit^cottiei Mackenzie^ tahat 
quoted. 
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eflAP« In a few hours nfta*. the executioners condttcted 

IV 

,»i,>v»whim to the place of suffering, which was in the area 
***^ beifore the castle* He was clothed in a linen gar- 
ment, from which were suspended several bags of 
gun-powder. The cardinal seems to have been 
sensible, that the minds of men would be much 
agitated by the fate of this amiable stiflferer, and 
even to have apprehended that some attempt might 
be made to rescue him from the flames. He com^ 
Hiahded all the artill^ of the fortress to be point- 
ed towards the scene of execution ; and, either to 
watch the ebulliticms of popular mdignation, to dis^ 
play his contempt of the reformers, or to satiate 
himself by contemplating the destruction of a mani 
in whose grave he hoped that.their principles wouid 
be buried, he openly, with tfie prelates who ac- 
compmied him, witnessed the nidancholy specta- 
cle.^ ^ Wishart condneted himself, m has last n»> 
mettls, as h becaflaea martyr for the trause of truth 
and the purity of region. After impldiing from 
tieaven the support i^ich he so much requ&ed, he 
exhorted the people not to depart from what he 
liad taught on account of Ae sufferings which it 
liad Itoouglkt up<m him, but io adhere to ft as the 
nose vaioabfe of blessings. Having again prayed, 
the executioner kindled the fire and the powder, 
but life was not immediately extinguished. Xhe 

* Padmnao, lib: X¥. p 994: Kiunc» B. I p. 62, Spottiswoode, 
B. ii.pi 82. Mackenzie, Vol. HI. p. 16. Keith seems to hesitate 
about tbis £m, but there can b« no doubt of it. 
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captain of the cdstle entreaidiig him to preseWe his chap. 
fdrtttude, fa6 answered hhn with umbaken intrepi- w-^^ 
dity, and the cord which surrounded his fteck ha- ^^^' 
ing been more tightly drawn, he expired.* Death. 

Such was the death of this distkiguifihedadvo* Remarks 
cate for the rc&rfmation, whose virti^^ have beeftcSSi^r 
admitted by ahnoct ev^ry h^toriaa ; whose nK)d5eg-^]*'^' 
ty, piety, and beiievolenice, adorned the docdrine 
which he preached ; who promoted, by his labours, 
the proteistaht faith, and whose death opened the 
wiiy for it^ triumph in Scotland. 

Tet, amiable as he certainly was, his memory 
has not escaped from blame^ and leven from impu^ 
tations^ which, if founded in thitb, would lead 
every well regulated mind to condemn his conduct* 
His dispensing the sacrament, although he was not 
a priest, has, by some writers, who seem to have re- 
gard^ the ceremonial part of religion as of equal 
importance with its essential objects, been represent- 
ed as wholly indefensible, nay, even as impious. 
But although it be unquestionable, that a peculiar 
order should be set apart for the ministry, and al- 
though the worst consequences would result, if 
every individual of himself assumed the exercise of 
the pastoral function, and the administration of the 
solemn ordinances to be observed by Christians, It 
admits not a rational doubt, that there are circum- 
stances, in which this general principle may with 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 294. Knox, B. i. p. 63. Spottiswoode, 
B. ii. p. 8S. See also Leslie's short account, Lib. x. p. 468. 
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CHAP, propriety be disregarded. In such circumstances 
,:_i3^W^^^ ^"^^ surely placed. Contemplating, with- 
^^^ an anxiety inseparable from human nature, the lin-' 
gering anguish by which he was to escape from the 
world, he was desirous, by thus remembering his 
Redeemer, to increase his strength and to give fer*^ 
vour to his devotion. But this was denied, and he 
must have been deprived of all the consolation 
which it l^imparted to him, had he not done what 
has been unadvisedly censured. Gould that be in 
opposition to the gospel, which supported fortitude 
and invigorated virtue, or could that be offensive to 
Him who came into the world to bless mankind, 
which alleviated the excruciating agony of a most 
awful death, and imparted serenity to a mind weigh«» 
ed down by calamity ?* 

* Collier, in VoL II. p. 206, of his Ecdesiasticiil HigtcNry of Britain^ 
reasoDB as a high- churchman against this part of Wishart's conduct ; 
but there is much candour in his reasoning. After declaring that the 
consecrating of the eucharist was whdly indefensible, and shewing 
upon what ground he conceived it to be so, he adds, ** How fiir purity 
of intention, the spirit of nuutyrdpm, and resigning to death and tor- 
ture for conscience sake, which seems to have been Wishart^s case, 
may atone for human frailty and breaking through the discipline of 
the church, I shall not take on me to determine." Mackenzie, in his 
Life of Wishart, goes far beyond this, and, with indecent violence* 
says, he most impiously took on him the administration of the sacra- 
ments. There cannot be, a more decisive proof of the unhappy influ- 
ence of strong religious prejudice, than charging with impiety a man 
who died in the cause of religion, and whose whole conduct exhibits 
the most sincere and fervent devotion. Mr Scott, in his remarks 
upon this History, observes, " It seems most probable that Wishart 
b^d received ordination to the ministry in France, in Germany, or 
perhaps at Cambridge^ while b^ was acting as teacher in that univer^ 

5 
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But there is a much more heavy charge which chap. 

lias been insmualed, and even directly made against ^. ^ 

Wishart* In mapy of the accounts which we have ^^^ 
of his suflfeiings, it is mentioned, that, looking to^ 
wai^ the cardinal, he predicted, ^^ that he who^ 
ifyom yonder place, (pointing to the tower where he 
fat), beholdeth us with such pride, shall, within a 
few days, lie in the same as ignominiously as now 
he is seen proudly to rest."* The death of the car- 
dinal, which so soon succeeded the martyrdom of 
Wishart, gave rise to a conjecture that he knew of 
the conspiracy, and jhat he aflfected to foretell what 
he had been assured would be certainly attempted ; 
and a letter to Henry VIII. from the Earl of Hart- 
ford, has been quoted as confirming this allegation.t 

Th^e is much reason to belkve that Wishart 
never uttered the prediction, upon which an impu^ 
tation, so essentially affecting his character, h^ jl^een 
feunded. Knox, his most intimate friend, who 
^vas not many miles distant from St Ancjrews when 
he suffered, who, from personal affection and from 

sity ; andtbat therefore he did not assume a right to ^hlcl^ he vas not 
entitled, when, ip the mpmii^ of that day in which, he suffered fleat(i» 
be partook of the 8«cniiiient of our Lprd'a Supper, and gave it to the 
captain of the castle of St Andrews." It is 9uQci^t tp say, that 
there is no evidence whatever of Wishart's prdlnatioo, 

* Budianan, Lib. Vf> p- 294* Spottiswoodie, B, ii. p. 89. ColUer^A 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II. p. SO^. l^ad^enzie, VoL III. p, Ifi. 

t Dempster's Historia Ecdesiastica, printed at Bonpnia, pi 599* 
Mackenzie's Life of Wishfurt, in Vol. III. of his Liv€8» p. 17, 18. 
Keitb^ note to p. 43| of his Qistory. 
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CHAP.' febi in the cause of nforiBatiQD, would patordly 
w ^'^^make the most minute inquiiy into ail die etrcaoi- 
^^ stances connected with his death, and paiticuhrly 
into what he said before he expired ; who, in otbw 
parts of his history, has r^jureseiited him as end<Mr^ 
ed with the gift of prophecy ; and who would have 
delighted to record so striking an instance of it, is 
altogether silent upon the subject. This rendeis 
it in the highest degree probable, that a £sklse r^ 
q>ect for the memory of this excellent man, had 
led those who entertained it, to connect some of his 
:general declarations, concerning the speedy destruc- 
tion of popery and its supporters, with an event 
which tended so remarkably to give probability to 
these dedarations, and to shew the soundness ai 
Wishart's understanding, and the accuracy of hi$ 
obeervatioh;^ 

* The &^0n «teted in the t«(| 19 almost ODQipletely eataUahad 
by the account which Knox gives of Wishart'a last speech. last pf 
all, he observes, he said to the people in this mann^ : ''J beseech 
90Q» bnothiiea and siskrs, to azbort your pidatea to the leanimg of 
the word of God, that they at least may be ashamed to do evil, and 
learn to do good; and if they will not convert themselves from their 
wicked errors, there shall hastily come upon them the wrath of God, 
which they will not eschew,*' This is just such a general declaration 
as I have supposed Wishart to make. It evidently was intended by 
Wm, merely to warn the prelates of the danger of not reforming 
themselves : but it might easily be considered as a prophecy, which 
the cardinal B death had fulfilled. It Is plain that Knox had inquired 
about the address which Wishart made to the peopler and, with his 
€|^)ortunities of mformation, it is difficult 16 suppose that he could 
littl hi aseertainmg the truth. That, at the Ume of Wishart's death, 
no such unputation, as that which I am now considering, was cast' 
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TRto letter, mhidi has b«ea consiifered as esta- ci^. 
Jilbhing th^ charge tgaamt VThhtrtj is entitled to no 
crMKt.^ It was not foimd by dne of our most ac- 
«wate imidrers mto t>oints of history, where the 
writer ^o quotes it assats that it may be seen ; 

i^B hikn» b proved by the feneouat {iven'iisr jLeilie, wbo expressly 
states, that the conspiracy against the cardieal was iiot£>nned tiU 
Wishart had suffered. Yet, although there is the most convinciog 
AvidenoB tfam die whole accHsation is without foundation, and was 
^e inventioQ of a )at<sr period, and altheijgh Mtiktimtt in hi} life 
pf Wishart, speaks with some doubt of it, he, without hesitation, aS^ 
firms, in his Life of Beaton, that the Earl of Angus and his brother 
b^d ^t^vfyfii Wishfirt m At a&irof the catdinars death, akhough 
he <nust have known, that, according to all the most common* rules of 
evidence, this affirmation was, to speak most favourably for him, ex* 
ceedingly doubtful. Such conduct in a historitftf is in the highest 
^e^ree reprehensible ; it is not simply ponyiealiog truth, but dttognising 
or perverting it. Keith was fully aware that there was not sufficient 
evidence for this calumny ; he had,, indeed, very satisfactorily shewn ' 
that the predictkm which gave rise to it was, in all probability, not 
spoken by Wishart Yet, even when be declares that he eooid not 
^nd the letter quoted by Mackenzie, instead of boldly asserting the 
innoeence of the martyr, he says, that he can determine nothing in 
fhe matter. Had he chosen to exercise fats qsoel acuteness with re- 
gard to jjates and papen^ he could easily have oome to a decistOD. 
With the exception of Dempster and Mackenzie^ all historians, of 
whatever party, bear witness to the purity and excellence of Wishart's 
cbamcter, J have inserted in Appendix, No. 1. the letter, or rather 
the part of the letter to Henry, renting to Wishart, with a few obf- 
servations. It is proper to mention that the prophecy to which I have 
alluded has been inserted in Buchanan's editionof Knox's History, and 
is there said to have been uttered by Wishart. This edition, however, 
is very fai^ocurate, and has been in many placet interpolated. That the 
prophecy is one of these interpolations, is evident from the &ct, that 
it is not found hi the edition 173S, which was printed trom^ the ori- 
ginal MS. aud which is entitled to be considered af the most geimine 
edition. For much information respecting the editions of Knox'f 
History, the reader is referred to Wodrow's MSS. Vol. VI. folio, in 
Life of Kno^ and to a letter sulgQiiied to the ptinted Life of Kbok 
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CHAP, and, what is completelj deddve^ it was said to h^ve 

^_}^' ^ been written two years before the cardinal's deadly 

^^^ and could therefore have no rebtion to a cooqii* 

racy, which, it is apparent, was not in existence tiU 

within a very short time of its bong carried into 

execution. 

But even admitting the authenticity of the letter, 
the contents of it do not warrant the conclusion 
against Wishart. It does indeed mention, that a 
man of that name was the bearer of the letters and 
papers to which it refers, but there is no shadow of 
proof that he was the same with him who sufiered ; 
there is every reason to imagine that he was a dif« 
ferent person. 

The innocence of Wishart mieht have been 
safely rested upon the habits of hxs life, and the 
general complexion of his character. Nothing 
could be more improbable than that he, who saved 
the wretched priest who attempted to assassinate 
him, would engage in schemes of murder, or, that 
one who was so totally engrossed in the propagation 
of religious truth, would^ at the commencement 
of his labours, have again left Scotland, to conduct 
long negotiations against a man, whose antipathy to 
him had not then been manifested, and who had 
not, for some years before, been engaged in perse- 
cution. That all doubt, however, might be ren^p- 
ved, I have examined the direct evidence for the 
charge, and have, I trust, shewn, that it ovight not 
for ^ moment to weigh even witl^ the most credun 
lous or the most prejudiced mind* 
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• TBe death of Wishart was regarded by the car- 
dinal and the church as the triumph of their cause. < 
They confidently expected that, his active exertions 
having terminated, the people would be no longer 
impelled by exhortation to renounce the religion of 
the state ; and in the decisiveness of Beaton, and in 
his contempt of the dvil authority, the clergy «aw 
aa approach to thalt overbearing superiority, which, 
in ages of darkness, had been claimed by the eccle* 
siastical power* In the presumptuous delusion of 
the moment, the primate conceived himself able to 
restrain the veneration of those, who had, with the 
bitterness of sorrow, beheld the dismal scene of 
suffering. He issued a proclamation, commanding 
that none should pray for the heretic, under paia 
of the heaviest censures of the church ; forgetting 
that even although he had succeeded in preventing 
every expression of feeling, that Omniscient Being, 
who is everywhere present, would' have perceived 
the silent aspirations which ascended to his throne.* 

But notwithstanding the complacency with which Beaton 
he reflected upon the death of this strenuous s^^^^^Xr. 
successful defender of the protestant faith, and not- 
withstanding the congratulations of churchmen, and 
the applause which they liberally bestowed on him, 
he soon felt the mortificatbn of disappointment. 
Far from having extinguished attachment to the re- 
fprmation, that attachment was now more loudly 

and more firmly avowed j £ar from having contrii* 

• 

f Puchanao; Lib. xt, p. SSi* gpottiswoodc'b H.^lory^'B. if. p. 89. 
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CHAP, buted to the security of die chiDrcfa, he had in. 
^creased the convktion of the necessity of subverts 



^ ing it ; far from having silenced his owb enemies^ 
their murmurs becvne deeper and more frequent 
^an before } and he viewed, ikridi no slight appre* 
hensiont the danger which threatened to overtake 
hka» 

The insolence with which he trampled upon the 
nobles^ the humiliating subjection to \idiich he had 
reduced the governor, and the unfeeling unifbrm 
avelty which he exercised against all who favour* 
ed innovation, had, for a conmderable time; been 
regarded'' with secret but keen resentment. The 
death of Wishart famished those who detested the 
primate with favoun^le ground for arraigning his 
conduct. 

The law of the land, and of the dmrch, required 
that capital punishment for heresy should be in-i 
flicted in consequence of a warrant from the sove* 
r^gn, or horn those who exercised the supreme ex-* 
ecutive power. In the present case tim law had not 
only been disregarded, but Wishart had been doom- 
ed to the stake by Beaton, in express opposition to 
the command of the governor. Bk trial and his 
death, thus divested of legal sancdon, were detest- 
ed as the atrocities of a murderer. Many were 
persuaded that the cardinal had vhtually forfeited 
the protection of government, and might even, by 
private zeal, be punished for the crime. 

John l-eslie, a brother of the Earl of Rothes^ did 
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fiol coooeal tjmt these were hk sendmcnts. Filled 
with faorroBT at the audacity <rf Beaton^ and with 
pity for the mda^icholy.tynuiiiy vfaidi be thought 
awaited his coimtqr, he^ in erery cos^pony, lament* 
edoverthemy and vowed that the blood of Widuurt 
should not be unrevenged.* 

The repoft that such a spirit prevailed, struck 
the cardinal with .coast^miatiany and he ^ideavoiir* 
ed to seciu^ himself by a closer union with the n6^ 
Inlity. He comractaed h& natural daughter withiothApni 
the eldest soa of the; Earl of Crawford, and was 
presiciy: at die manii^e, which was solenmiz^ed with 
the most splendid magnifice&ce.t 

But theiacdvity of disappointed firiendshi^ made scheme to 
this precaution ineflfectual. - Norman Leslie, eldest ST"^"*^ 
son to the Earl of Rothes, had attached himself to 
Smioa ; and had, upon, vatsaus occasions, render- 
ed to him: important servioes. Upon the carc&iars 
return to St Andrews feom Angus, within wixich 
coimty the marrmge had taken place — a retizm hast 
tened by fais anbdety to collect his adherents^ and 
to fortify his castle against an apprehended attack 
from England, Leslie came to him. Having asked 

, * BiKdiaiuui» Lib. xv. ^ 29^ Spoltiswoode, Kiup. S2. Knox, 
B. L p. 63. Barnct'a Histocy of the Reformation, Vol. I. Craw- 
ford's life of BeatoDy ia Jm Lives ^ Offioera of State, p. SI. iCeitft, 
B. !• ch. iv. p. 42. , 

t Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 294, 995. Spottiswoode, B. iu p. S3. 
Lindsay of Pitseottie, p. 191. BumetZe History of the HeformMioa, 
Vol. L Kdth mentions, in a note to p. 4ai of his Hiscory, that be ' 
had seen a copy of the contract of marriage 8u2]^cdbed by the cardi- 
nal, in which he called the bride his daughter. 
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tHAV. a &vour vhich was not granted, he lost his temper^ 
^^' ,and a violent altercation took place. Stiing wkh 



^^^ yrhat he considered as ingratitude, and exaigpented 
^ by the haughty deportment of the prelate, he with« 
drew, to unite with his uncle in the scheme against 
Beaton.* 

They were soon jomed by several who were |{>ro. 
bably influenced by mistaken zeal for rdigion, and 
they &ced upon die twenty-ninth of May for exe* 
cuting their design. The chief amspirators wei^ 
NtMitum Leslie, John, his uncle, Kircaldy oi 
Grange^ Peter Carmichael, and James Melirille ; 
but it appears from the summons, which siter the 
cardinal's death was issued against his, murderers, 
that the whole number who had associated consisted 
of thirty-five.t 

To prevent all suspkbn^ Norman Leslie came to 
St Andrews on. the twenty-eighth, accompankd 
only by five of his friends, and took up his resi- 
dence m the house which he had been accustomed 
to ocaipy« Kircaldy had arrived some days be- 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 295. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 82. Collier's 
Eccl. Hist Vol. tl. p. ^)9. It has been supposed that the plot was 
framed or encouraged by Heniy, but this is e;ztremelj improbable. 
H seems to have been suddenly fomed ; and the account in Melvil's 
JMemoirsy p. 6, 7, respecting the interference of the English mooarch, 
^18 9biriously incorrect. Heniy had once proposed that the cardinal 
should be carried into England, and might perhaps have expressed 
himself as if he had no reluctance to cut him off; but the resolutioQ 
of the Leslies arose from their own feelings, and had not been oont- 
municated to Henry. Keith, p. 49. Maekensie, Yd. UL p. 28. 

t Keith, note to p. 50 of his History. 
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fere; and John Leslie, who, from having openly de-^ Chap^ 
dared his hostile intentions, might have excited^- ' v -^ 
alarm, did not join them till late at night. The 
xest, probably in the same unconnected manner, 
entered the city. The determination of these men May ssth. 
vas not shaken by what might have led them, 
with much reason, to dread that their entelprize 
would not be successful. The cardinal was then 
adding to the fortifications of the castle ; and, as 
the number of people about it was thus unusually 
great, the risk of failure or of detection was very 
much increased. Unintimidated, however, by any 
danger, they met at three in the morning in the May 29th. 
abbey churchyard, and having finally concerted 
their plan, they went towards the castle. 

Eircaldy, and six who attended him, readily pro- 
cured admission, and they entered into a conversa* 
tion with the porter, that his attention might be 
taken away from the approach of their associates. 
Norman Leslie, and they who were with him, pass^- 
ed unheeded ; but his uncle, coming with consider- 
able violence or agitation, the porter began to sus- 
pect a plot against his master, and instantly attempt- 
ed to draw up the bridge. Leslie, however, was 
able to secure him, and the whole company assem- 
bled within the walls. The workmen, terrified by the 
struggle with the porter, and probably dreading 
that a formidable body would make an assault, left 
the fortress ; and the conspirators, guided by Nor- 
man Leslie, to whom the construction of the castle 
was^ perfectly known, awoke the cardinal's attend- 
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ants, direatened diem yn&if instant dettfiKtiQft H 
rthey resisted) aitd^ without bekg comjIeUed to itfe 

^^^ any violence, sucooeded in prevafling upon tbeib 
quietly to withdraw. The governor's son alone wa» 
permitted to remain. They were indeed eager to 
keq> him in then* possession, knowmg that they 
would, by detainmg hun, update with Ub father 
upon terms much more fivourable to themsdves, 
than; they could otherwise hope to prooire. . 

Having thus silently and most wonderfully msda 
themselves masters of the castle, diey knocked at 
die beddiamber of the canKnal, who then ffiM 
awoke. Having inquired who thus rudely int^^ 
rupted his repo66, the answer convinced him, flat 
he was in the hands of his enemies ; and, in the' uU 
most agitation, he secured the door. They im«ie- 
diately ordered fire to be brougfat,^ that they might 
barn it ; and during that awful intarv^, Be^oA 
havmg obtained from them a ft^emn asspranc^ th&t 
they would do him no injury, gave; them admis^on. 

Hift eadi. The obligation of honour they had no scrupte to 
dkregard ; they ru^ed upon the helplecss pfknate, 
and, \^ith many wounds, most cruelly put hhn to 
death.* 

'* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 385. Leslie, lib. x. p^ 45fU Spotlis- 
woode, B. ii. p. 8S. Knox, B. i. p. 64. Lindsay of Piteoottie, 
p. JIbSl. Bunoet's BiBtory of the Refbitnation, Vol.- L Colh'ef^s 
Bool. K£fiL of Britain, Vol. 11. p. 309. HoltRlheU's C&ronicle. VoL IL 
p. 233. Mackenzie's Life of Beaton* in Vo). -III. of his Lives^ p. 34. 
Crawford's do, in Lives of Officers of State, p. 81. Calderwood's 
trae Hist, of the Church of ScotUnd, p. 3. Jteith, B. u du br.^ 43. 
Heylin's History of the PresbyOBriaos, Book iv. p» 141. Sir. James 
Melvil's Memoirs, p. 7. 
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Alarm wa8 soon ^fead through the city. Num^ chap. 
berg ass^nbled to rescue the cardinal; but when ^, 'y' . _r 
they saw liis dead body, which the conspirators ex- ^^*^- 
hibited from the window where he had witness- 
ed the death of Wishart, their zeal abated, and 
they dispersed without attempting to retake the 
fortress.* 

In minds not rendered callous by familiarity with j^^g^^^ 
devastation and bloodshed, violent death, suddenly ^^""^ 
inflicted, awakens feelings of compassion, which ob- to it 
literate in a great degree former impressions, and 
extinguish the antipathy or the detestation with 
which the sufferer had before been regarded. The 
<^I^f gy^ and the adherents of Beaton, took advantage 
of this propendty or law of our nature. They 
placed, in the most striking light, every circumstance 
of atrocity, which had attended the conspiracy; 
they brought into view whatever, in the situation of 
the cardinal, t^dcd to excite commiseration ; and 
representing his destruction as a crime of the deep* 
est malignity, they called upon their countrymen to 
execrate those by whom it had been perpetrated. 
They made, as might have been expected, a con- 
siderable impresaon. Many, from their religious 
principles, regarded with horror the murder of a 
priest and of a cardinal ; many who enjoyed his pa- 
tronage, lamented the loss of their benefactor ; and 
not a few, who had detested his cruelty, were 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 985^ Spottiswoodei B. iL p. 83, and most 
of the writefs last quoted. 

VOL. I. U 
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CHAP, shocked at the haste with which he was sacrificed, 
^^' without being allowed one moment to compose his 



154& 



spirit, and to solicit from the mercy of heaven that 
pardon of which he stood so much in need. 

The government naturally joined with those who 
condemned the perpetrators. It considered the ac- 
tion as an infringement of the laws, and as a viola- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the kingdom, which, if 
not punished, might, by arming private revenge, de- 
stroy that security which can be created only by 
the steady administration of justice. Several of 
the writers of this period have transmitted, and 
warmly adopted, the sentiments which have been 
recorded ; some of them indeed seem to have feJt 
more intensely for Beaton than for the unhappy men 
whom he had consigned to the flames. 

But a large part of the community regarded 
this event in a very different light. Condemning the 
general policy of Beaton '; beholding with indigna- 
tion the contempt with which he had treated whatever 
opposed his ambition ; and convinced that the ille- 
gality of Wishart's sentence had converted his death 
into murder, which, if the law could not or would 
not reach it, might in any way be punished ; they 
considered the destruction of the cardinal as neces- 
sary for preserving civil and religious liberty. They 
did not hesitate to represent it as affording clear 
evidence of divine interposition, and even to ascribe 
to the impulse of heaven, the determination of those 
by whom it was accomplished. 

Some writers have espoused these opinions, so 
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b^kztdous in thifemselyes, and so apt to be abused 5 '^^^^* 
opinions, 'which have been Urged in defence of thev 
most dreadful enormities ; and, in the history of 
Kho^, there is a levity, and even a bufFooneiy, in 
the narration of the conspiracy, and of the success 
which attended it, so inconsistent vdth the solidity 
of his understanding, as to afford some ground for 
the hope that it had been inserted by those who 
jprepared for the press the unfinished productioh 
which he left.* Even upon the supposition that th4 
death of Beaton "was justified by his conduct, it 
was an event, the necessity of "which good men 
would have lamented j deliberate exultation over 
it could proceed only from a depraved hearty or 
fromihe.operation of that enthusiastic bigotry, which . 

* In the .proceedings of the General Assembly, held at Edint^urgh 
!1572, it is mentioned, " The kirk requeysted ye kirk of Edinburgh to 
provide and apix>int some leariiit men to support Richard Bannatyne 
to put John ISlnox historic, yat is now in scrowes and papers, in guid 
fonne." — Buik of Universal Kirk, an account of which will be found 
in a bote in the third volume of this history. It appears from the re- 
quest of the kirk, that Knox left his history in an unfinished, state ; 
and there c^q be litfiH doubt, that the persons appointed to assist the 
secretary of the reformer, in preparing the work for publication, 
would occasionally express their own sentiments, or make such addi* 
tions as they thought requisite for elucidating and cdiiipletihg tlie 
narration. It is possible, that some of them might have written the 
remarks on the death of Beaton ; and if this was not the case, they 
ought certainly to have cancelled what was as inconsistent with good 
taste as with the humane and enlarged spirit of Christianity. It 
surely may be isupposed that Knox, if he was the author of the re- 
marks, had written them tinder the influence oiP the strong feelings, 
excited by the first information of the Cardinal^ fate, and that, had 
he coolly digested the materials of his hi#tory, he would have ex- 
punged them. How often has injudicious zeal to bring forth the 
posthumous works of eminent men, cruelly injured the fame which it 
was solicitous to raise I 
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CHAP, to often counteracts, even in those most disposed to 
^ — v'w virtue, all which is excellent in our ttature.* 
Motivesof The nature of the action, however, is to be deter* 
moST^^ mined, not by the sentiments which different de* 
scriptions of men entertained with respect to it, but 
l>y a consideration of the motives by which the con* 
spirators were actuated. That some of them con- 
ceived that they were doing God service, and were 
promotmg the happiness of their country, cannot 
be dpubted. Melville, who dispatched the cardinal, 
before he ttruck the fatal blow, coolly expostulated 
with him ; declared that he felt no private reseat* 
ment, but thought that it was his duty -to avenge 
Wisharty by cutting off* a man who had Seen, and 
who continued to be, an obstinate enemy to Christ 
and his gospeL 

Although we must condemn the step to which 
perverted ^eal impelled him, yet it must be admit- 
ted, that^ in his own estimatiopi at least, he was 
swayed by public spirit, and was acting upon a prin* 
ciple, which, however dangerous in practice, is ab« 
^tractly true,— that a tyrant, above fte reach of law^ 

* An account of the death of Beaton may be found in all the 
writers of the penod at which it took place. Th^ who most con» 
demnad the murder are^ l«eilie^ Keith» M ad^enzie. Collier ; they who 
regarded it as a happy event, the work of God<-*-Fox in bis Alar* 
tyrologyy KnoXy and Calderwoode in his true History of the Church 
ofSpoUand. Buchanan makes few observations U|ion it. Spottiswoede 
eondemns the cruelty with which the cardinal Was slain, bot writes 
with great moderation upon the subject Bishop Burnet has calmly 
stated the difierent sentifients entertained with respect to that event. 
See also Crawfoid's Life of .Beaton Sn bis lives of Officers oi State, 
Holinshed's Chronicle^ Vol. II. «nd Heylin's History of the Presby" 
terians, all as hist quoted. 
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may be destroyed by tfadse whom he had oppress- ^hap. 
ed, or whom he had marked out as the objects of w^i^yw 
oppression* Of this justiEcation^ Norman Leslie 
could not avail himself* Although he was the 
framer, certainly the instigator of the conspiracy, he 
was led to engage in it from resentment of a per^ 
sonal quarrel. Had the favour which he solicited 
ffom the cardinal been granted^ he would have con* 
tinned the support which he had been accustomed 
to afford him ; he would have regarded with indiffe* 
rence the fate of Wishart ; and would have lost, in ' 
his complacency at his own prosperity, all deisire to 
save the country from the ecclesiastical opjpression 
under which it groaned. There was thus a mixture 
of motive in those who confederated to destroy 
Beaton ; their patriotism was tiot pure : but, perr 
haps, with the exception of Norman Leslie, their 
feelings, as individuals, were strengthened by a 
sense of public duty. 

Like the murderers of Caesar, they had not weigh* Eitiinate 
ed the consequences of the deed which they were cardinal's 
to perpetrate. They had made no effectual provi-^ 
sbn for securing what they wished to promote ; 
and had not other circumstances, over which they 
bad no controul, favoured the reformation^ the mode 
of the cardinal's death might have increased th^ 
fury of persecution^ and, by associating zeal for the 
introduction of the netv opinions with viofeace or 
with guilt, might have directed against them the 
opposition of all who were desirous to proi^e the 
internal tranquilljity of their li&untry. 
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In the fife and death, of Beaton,, we see the vaap: 
"ty of ambition, and. are led to depiore the perver-v 
sion of the most splendid talents. Possessed of ai 
vigour of mind which might have happily directed 
the national councils, and saved Scotland from the 
distractions which awaited it, the profligacy- of hi& 
morals, and the violence of his passions,, rendered 
him a scourge rather than a blessing. Devoting 
his exertions to the acquisition of power^ and to the 
support of the rightSi, the affluence, and the authodty 
of the church, he had just ascended the> proud sum- 
mit to which he had so long aspired, when the 
hand of irritated friendship dragged him from the 
world ; and he left the church totting on the 
brink of that gulf of ruin, into which, it was^ ere 
long, to be plunged, 

I have thus fully detailed the origin and the first 
steps in the progress of the reformation, both be- 
cause by doing so, some light haa been. thrown 
upon a few of the most striking features of human 
nature ;• and because, without an intimate acquain- 
tance with its commencement, itis subsequent ad* 
vancement cannot be satisfactorily traced and ex- 
plained. Before the death of Beaton, its,founda- 
tion« had, been laid ; that event increased their sta- 
bility J and in the subsequent part of this, history, 
we shall have much more frequently to contemplate 
the increasing influence of a revolution so salutary 
to our country, than to mourn over the destruction 
of those,- whose zeal in its support: should endear 
their memory to every friend of the liberty, th|£ 
knowledge, and the happiness of mankind. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

Cdmpirators retain possession of the Castle. • • .Clergy urge 
vigorous measures against them. • . .Supported in this by 
the Queen^D&mager. . . .Conduct and views of the Gover'^ 
no7\ . . . Gurrisdn propose to surrender. . . .Scruples of the 
Archbishop qfGlasg&oo. . . .Proceedings against them. . . . 
Arran acts with increased, en&rgy. . . .Garrison apply to 
England. . . . Their cause espoused by Henry s he violates 
Justice and policy. . . .A new negotiation.. . .Views and 
insincerity of both parties. . .Armistice. • .Dissolute con-- 
duct of the Garrison. . . .Interruption of hostilities Ja- 
vourabte to the Reformation. . . .John Knox comes to 
St Andrews. . . . His' occupation there. . . .Resolution to call 
him to the ministerial office. . • .Manner in which he was 
called. . . .Be/lections. » * .His oWn feelings. . . .His first 
sermon.. . . Laudable resolution of the Clergy. .\ .Success 
of Knox. . • J^eath of Hemy VUI. . . .Governmeiit of 
Edward adopt his father^ s policy towards Scotland. . . . 
Death of Francis. . . .His successor resolves to support the 
Scotish Government. . . .Indignation against England 
universally felt in Scotland. • • .Khox retires to the Cas- 
tie . . .It surtrenders. . .Is destroyed. . .Fate of the Gar- 
rison. 

The tumult which the report of the cardinal's char 
death had excited in the city, having been compo- 
sed by the exhibition of his body, no immediate at- 
tempt was made to wrest the castle from the con 
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CHAP, spirators. They commued tokeep|K>s8e8do&of it, 
%M,.^' wand they were soon jomed by aboat one himdjred 
coi^ and forty gentlemen who approved their condacty 
^Z^ ^^ w^^ desirous to share their fete.* Thus 
c^dieca. Strengthened, they determined 10 reaist the au^ioiity 
of goyemment, which they knew wotiid soon be 
dir^ted against them ; amd they derived much ad- 
vantage for carrymg this deagn into executbn, from 
the addition, which the fear or the policy of Beatoa 
had led him to make to the fortificatbns, and from, 
the abundant supplies of provisions which he had 
collected.! 

The death of the cardinal, a man so distingindi^ 
by his rank in the church, and by the ^ility alid 
energy with which he had administered the aSain 
of government, affected all pardes, and gave a new 
aspect to the situation of Scothmd. 
ncrgy The clergy, who I|ad revered hm as the great 

om£" bulWark of the church, lamented his untimely dis- 
a^ai^st solution, as an event hastening die destruction whfch 
them. hung over them, and they made every exertion to se^ 
cure it^ being revenged. They pronounced the once 
dreadful sentence of excommunication against all 
who had been implicated in it j they urged the go- 
vernor, by the most earnest representations, to as- 
sail these men by the civil power j and they gave a 

• Keith, B. i. eh. v. p. 50. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 191. Ho- 
]in9hcd*8 Chronicle, Vol. IL p. «31. 

t Leslie de Rebus Gestis Scotorum, Lib. x. p. 459. BudUmaoK 
Lib. XV. p. 296. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 191. Hoiinsbed's Chro- 
nicle, Vol. U. p. 233. 
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liberal aubstdy hem the ecdeeiistical revenues for chap. 
carrying on the 4^ of the castle, which they -r^^^mm^ 
vjshed to be immed^ely commaccd.* ^^^ 

The queen-dowager also deeply bewailed ilmcktgymf^ 
unexpected misfortua^. Attached to the interests S^^i^ 
of bar native country, and natufally eager to unite ^'^••^ 
France and Scot^d in the ftrmest alliance, she had 
given her decided cemntenMice to the primate, who 
bad long acted wUh the same views, and who had 
4i^ayed an anxiety to promote her coaif<nrt, which 
gave btf r^son to hope, that he would be instru* 
mentaU at a future period, in rendering her more 
i0i{K)rtuit sarvices«t 

llie governor professed to feel the utmost aor^coBduet 
row for what had bapp^ed j but it is highly pro-^e"^ 
bable, that he wa$ secretly* not displeased that he^""^' 
bad been delivered fro^i the arbitrary and ungra- 
cious dominion, whjcb the crafty prelate had esta* 
blished ova: him } and there was a most powerful 
domettic reason for hi$ proceeding with much de«. 
licacy and circumspection against the murderers.]; 
His eldest son, as has been already mentioned, had 
been found in the castle, and had been detained as a 
security for his father's forbearance ; and yielding 

* Bucbaoao, Lib. zv. p. 296. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 84. Keit2ii 
B. i. ch. vi. p. 60, 61* Knox, B. I. p. 65. 

t Buchanan, Lib. zv^ p. S96. Knox, B. i. p. 65. Lmdaay of Ptt« 
soottie, p. 191. 

X Leslie, Lib. x. p. 459«« Holinshcd, Vol IL p. 233. Roliertson's 
History of Scotland, Vol. L p. 1 13. Guthrie's History of Scotland, 
Vol. V. p. 304. 
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CHAP, to the dictates of paternal affecdon, he was reluct 
t „■ y' -^ tant to drive to despah*, men who could retaliate by 
*^*^ the death of one to whom he was so tenderly at^ 
cached. 

On the tenth of June, a summons of treason was> 
served against the conspirators, to which the great 
Seal was aimexed by the Earl of Huntly, the new 
chancellor^ citing them to appear before the parlia* 
'ment, which was to assemble at Edinburgh on the 
thirtieth of July. On the following day an order of 
council was issued, prohibiting all persons from cor- 
responding with the castle, or from supplying it 
with arms and provisions, under pain of deatb and 
forfeiture of goods.* 

The tong interval between the date of the sum- 
mons and the day of appearance, so little corre- 
sponds with the energy of a vigorous government, 
that we must suppose it to have been intended to 
afford an opportuntity of submission ; and if this^ 
was the design, there was, at one time, reason to 
Ganuon hope that it would be successful* It appears from 
Sa^dCT? Ae registers oi the parliament, which met on the 
twenty-ninth of July, that the Leslies, and several 
^ more of the leading men of the party, probably in- 
timidated at the prospect before them, had oflfer- 
ed to make a full discovery of all the circumstances 
relating to the assassination of Beaton, and to deli** 
ver to the governor his son and the castle, upon 

* Keith) Hist of Scotland, B. i. ch. v. p. 30, 
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eondition of receiving a pardon under the great c»ap. 

9eal. To these terms Arran and the estates cheer* . ^ ' 

fully consentedi but the zeal of the archbishop ofg^^^^^-^^ 
Glasgow took the alarm; and he insisted, in a'*^eArch. 

% 1 t 1 ' t 1 bishop of 

protest solemnly taken, that, as the murderers had Glasgow. 
been formally excommunicated by the church, no 
agreement should be made with them, until they re- 
ceived absolution from the pope.* 

This unnecessary display of regard for the estab- 
lished religion dissipated every intention of volunta- 
ry aubmissioD* The garrison inferred from it, that 
tbey might be sacrificed by the enmity of the 
church,, even although the honour of government 
should be pledged for their safety. Banishing, 
therefore, the momentary despondency which had 
inclined them to capitulation, they resumed the con- 
ftdence which they had at first felt ; and even while 
their proposals were under consideration, they dread- 
ed; that Arran would accede to them, and deter- 
mined to avail themselves of any pretext for break- 
irig off a treaty which they had. themselves solicited. 

Accordingly, by the time that parliament ^^^^ Angast u. 
assembled, it had become evident, that without force 
they would not be deprived of the castle ; and the 
remission,, with aU the articles relating to it, were 
expunged from the records of that assembly. The Proceed- 
conspirators were, by a public act, declared guilty Jh^^^^^* 
of treason, and their property, with the exception of 

J,* Keith, B. i.cli. v»p. 50. 
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CHAP, that belonging to Norman Leslie^ whose sentence 
»*i y*— /wag for some reason deferred for a few days, was 
' confiscated. To destroy die expectations which 
they founded upon bdng in possessbn of the go* 
vemor's son^ an act was on the same day passed^ 
depriving him of all right of successira, either in a 
private or a puUic capacity, so long as he conti* 
nued a prisoner** 

Still, however, no acthre measures were taken by 
government, and the garrison might Icmg have con- 
tinued to enjoy their acquisition without molesta« 
tion, had not new arrangements led to more manly 
Amu acts ^^ dccisive condttct The affectbn which the re» 
^^* gent entertained for John Hamilton, his natural 
MogT* brother, determined his resolution to nominate him 
to the primacy. The canons immediately proceed- 
ed to the election, and the pope at once confirmed 
it, that no pretence might be aflforded to ScothCDd^ 
for following the dangerous and pernicious eacamjde 
of England.f 

The pondff embraced the opportunity which the 
transmission of the necessary bulls presented to him, 
to exhort the governor and the new primate to te^ 
tify their reverence for the church by the most vi« 
gorous proceedings against those who had so da* 
ringly violated her privileges j and private reasons 

* Keitby B. L ch. v. pb 51. 

t Leslie, Lib. z. p. 4S0. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 84. Crawford's 
Lives of Officers of State^ p. 376. Mackenzie's Life of Archbishop 
Hamilton, in Yd. HL of fait Livci, p. 103. Keitb^ B. u eh. vi. p. C% 
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disposed the Earl of Angus and Sir George Douglas chap. 
to enforce, by their advice, this counsel.* ■„. .-/.._. 

The archbteho^ soon decided the fluctuating re- ^^*^* 
solutions of his brother. Supported by the queen- 
dowager and by the clergy, he prevailed on hint to 
asseH&le forces for b^eging the castle.t The 
siege was begun in the end of August ; and the A^g. 29^ 
garrison, sensible that they could not, by their own 
efforts, resist the whole forces of their country, 
opened a communication with Henry, and solicited 
his support. Th^ English monarch ought with^^j^^^^^ 
disdain to have rejected the advances which were **f ***•«»- 
made to him ; and sound policy should have pre*^'««'**»y 
vented him from countenancing men who were in vioUtL 
actual rebellion, and whose numbers and influence J^^py*^*^ 

, ' • justice* 

were too inconsiderable to promote any views re- 
specting Scotland, which he continued to entertain. 
In addition to this, he was bound by treaty to ab* 
stain from every act of hostility against his northern 
neighbours4 After a destructive war, peace had 
been concluded between France and England, and 
it appears from the treaty that the French king 
had insisted upon comprehending Scotland. The 
comprehension had been solemnly ratified by the 

> * Keith, B. i. cb. vi. p. 60. Knox, B i. p. 66. 

t Leslie, Lib. x. p. 459. Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 996. Knox, 
B. i. p. 66. Spottiswoode* B. ii. p. 84. Holinshed's Chronicle, 
Vot.IL p. 233. Keitb^B. i.€b. v.p. 5L 

X Rymer's FiBdcn, Vol. XIV. The article in the treaty to which 
I IiRve allodfld tt» *'tfaat the Scots sball be inchided in the peace, and 
that Henry shall oot attack tbeoi) unless they give him fresh cau&e." 
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CHAP. Scotish parliament, and peace between the two na- 
. ^•- p rions of Britain had been formally proclaimed.* 



1546. 
June 7. 



But Henry little regarded the obligation of honour 
and good faith, when these opposed his insatiable 
ambition. He dispatched several vessels with pro« 
visions, supplied the castle with whatever was neces- 
sary for its defence, and remitted money to secure 
the constancy of the garrison. Even after his deaths 
the expence of this small force was defrayed by 
England, and pensions Were bestowed on the offi- 
cers by whom it was commanded.! 

The siege was continued for upwards of three 
months without success j a sufficient proof both of 
the listlessnes^ of the governor, and of the defi* 
ciency of that age in military skill. At the end of 
this time, either from his alarm at the avowed Sup- 
port which Was given to the conspirators by Henry, 
or from dread that the castle might be occupied by 
that monarch as a receptacle for ^ body of troops, 
he determined again to negotiate, atid received ftom 
A new ne- ^^^ couticil fuU powet to cOmmeuce a treaty. Th6 
^? n? garrison were equdly eager to suspend the siege. 
They had begun to feel much inconveniency ; they 
found it difficult to convey into the castle the Sup- 
plies which were sent by sea ; and they were thus 
anxious to gain time, that a more extensive and 

* Guthrie's History of Scotland, Vol. V, p. S04. * 
t Leslie, Lib. %, p. 459. Knox, B. i. p. 66. Spottiswbode, K ii. 
p. 84. Keith, B. i/ch. 6. Burnet's History tif the EeformatioiH 

Vol. n. p. 8. 
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effectual s]r$tem of co-operation xhight be delibe- chap. 
rately arranged- ^ ^' _r 

Arran was not without similar views. He had, vii^d 
probably ai the suggestion of the queen-dowager^jj'j^^^^"*^^^ 
resolved to apply for aid to the king of France, aad ^^ 
he* wished to be free from that distraction of his at- 
tention, to which hostilities with the conspirators 
gave rise, until he could, by an overwhelming force, 
reduce them to subjection.* 

After several conferences, the following articles 
were adopted as the basis of a treaty : *' That the 
government should procure for the besieged ^ suf- 
ficient absolution from the pope for the slaughter 
of the cardinal; thiat they should not be pursued 
by force or deprived of the castle, until that abso- 
lution should be obtained ; that the besieged, and 
none connected with them, should ever be prosecu- 
ted for the slaughter of the ciardinal j that they 
should enjoy all their privileges and rights, spiritual 
and temporal, as freely as if it had never been com- 
mitted ; that they should give pledges for fulfilling 
their part of the treaty ; and that the governor's 
son should remain ih the castle till all things were 
finally adjusted."! Nothing but the most imperi- 
ous necessity could have afforded any apology for 

* Leslie, Lib. x. p. 459. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. IL p. 233. 
Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 64. Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 296. Keitli, B. i. 
ch, V. p. 51. 

t Knox, B. i. p. 66. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 84. Keith, B. i. ch< y. 
p. 51. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. IL p. 233. 
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the goTemor submittiDg to terms so highly fitvour- 
» able to the besieged, and so disgraceful to the conn* 
try. 

The first article shews very strikingly how power- 
fully the church could controul the decisions of 
the goTemment. The garrison professed to fed 
the most ardent sseiJ for the protestant faith, and 
they listened with much delight to teachers who 
stigmatized the pope as antichrist, the great enemy 
of the Christian rdigion. In stipulating, therefore, 
for his d)solution^ they must have been guided, 
not by any conviction of its inherent value or sanc- 
tity, but by the belief that, unless it was obtained, 
the pardon of the regent would be deqiised by the 
clergy, who would still consider them as liable to 
the dreadful punishment decreed for those who cast 
thraiselves out of the protection, or who treated, 
with heretical derision, the sacred authority of the 
church. 
Amisticc Th® armistice having been approved by both 
parties, Arran dismissed his army, and went to 
Edinburgh ; while they who had been shut ^p in 
the castle, gladly associated with the inhatntants of 
the city, or spread themselves over the adjacent 
country.* 

It is melajncholy to discover, from the page of 

* Buchanan, LiK xv. p. 896. Lindsay of Pitscottiei p. 191. Keith, 
^. L ch. vi. p. 53. Knox, B. u p. 76, deeply bewailed their profli- 
gacy, and attributed to it the calamities or judgments which befeii 

tiiem* 
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iiistoryj^that the most violeht religious fervour has chap. 
often been conjoined with dissolute and disgraceful s^, ^ ^^^ 
conduct. This was remarkably the case with those ^j^i^^ 
who had been besiegedj, and who wished to be ve^°^j^*** 
nerated as the champions of the reformed religion^ 
They no sooner recovered their liberty^ than they 
committed the most scandalous excesses^ and were 
guilty of actions, which the most strenuous advd- 
tates of the cause in which they were engaged have 
not attempted to excuse* 

The interruption of the siege, and the protection intcnuti- 
which the garrison in consequence enjoyed, weretiihi^fa. ' 
of great advantage for the disSeittination of the priii-S^^or^ 
ciples avowed by the reformers. Atnolig those °****^ 
who, immediately after the death 6f Beatoh, weiit 
into the castle^ was John Rough, ^ho had oncfe 
resided in the governor's family. His eilthusiasm 
led him to regard the assassination of th^ cardinal 
as an ^tt of piety j but when enthu^iastti did not de- 
lude his judgment or pervert his feeliilgs, he dis^ 
played much prudence, atld felt the niost sincere at- 
tachment to true religidh and virtue.* Disgusted 
with the profligacy which he hsld laboured in Viln 
to correct, he availed himself of fh^ antiisticfe to 
preach regularly in the towii,-aiid td enforce the 
sentiments which he had long zealously maintained. 

* Knoxi B. 1. p. 67. Sj^ottlswoode, B. ii. p. 84. Keith, B. i. ck vL 
p. 6^. Skfhner'i^ Ecclesiastical History of Scotlatut, VoL II. p. 1^6'; 
a book in which much good sense often yield» to violent prejudk^ ill 
favour of ihe divine origin of epocopapy* 

VOL, I. X 
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cH\p. The inhabitants respected his character, and ^tesu 



V. 



^ed to his instructions ; he beheld, with the most 

^^^' elevated satisfaction, that the number of protestants 

rapidly increased, and was convinced that new teach* 

ers would be necessary for inculcating that truth, the 

beauty of which was daily more distinctly perceived* 

In his exertions to illustrate the Scriptures he was 

now to be assisted by John Knox, who afterwards 

acted so conspicuous a part in asserting the civil and 

religious liberty of Scotland. 

joiui Knox This distine^uished reformer, who was bom in the 

MIBIMI ti% fit 

AndKWf. neighbourhood of Haddington, and had been edu- 
cated at the university of St Andrews, came to that 
city about Easter. He soon attracted public atten- 
tion, and gave decisive proofs of that fortitude and 
of those talents, which, through the course of an 
active and eventful life, he uniformly displayed.* 
Several of our historians have asserted that he join- 
ed the conspirators immediately after the death of 
Beaton ; and Leslie, whose firm attachment to the 
popish church led him to regard Knox with pecu- 
liar abhorrence, has, with much severity, remarked, 
that he thought he could not attain to the summit 
of evangelical perfection, unless he thus triumphed 
over th^ blood and murder of a priest and a car- 
difl^lt The fact, however, is, and it is established 

* Knox, Book i. p. 67. Spottiswoode, Book ii. p. 85. Keith. 
Book i. ch, vi. p. 62. Wodrow's Life of Knox, Vol. VL of bis MSS. 
p. %, 9, and 4. 

t Leslie, Lib. x. p. 458. Hplinshed, in his Chronicle, Vol. IT. 
p. 253, and Heylki in his History of |he Presbyterians, B« iy. p. Ul, 
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by evidence, which can leave no doubt on the mind chap. 
of any one who attentively examines it, that he did * 
not enter the castle, or even appear in St Andrews, 
till the first siege had been raised,* He had, a con- 
siderable time before this, drawn upon himself the 
enmity, of the church. He was known to have 
been the confidential friend of Wishart, and various 
attempts had on this account been made to appre- 
hend him* The critical situation in which he was 
placed, had determined him to leave his native 
country, and to visit Germany : but the entreaties 
of some of his friends, the education of whose 
children he had superintended, prevailed with him 
to relinquish the scheme, and to go to St Andrews, 
where, in the castle, he could be effectually pro- 
tected from the antipathy of the clergy. This is 
the account which he has himself given of the rea- 

also represent Knox as entering the castle immediately after the 
slaughter of the pardinal. Mackenzie, who, in tlie 3d VoL of his 
liives, has inserted a life of Knox, could not be ignorant that the 
statement of the above-mentioned writers was incorrect, but, with 
much disingenuity, he has expressed himself as if it were accurate. Hia 
words are — ** About this time cardinal Beaton being mardered^ he 
joined the murderers;" which implies that this happened at the time 
of the murder, although the ambiguity of the style renders it sus- 
ceptible of a different interpretation. But as Mackenzie knew that 
Knox did not go to the castle till the armistice had been concluded^ 
that some writers had affirmed that he went before this, and that upon 
this latter supposition his conduct would have been h^hly culpable, 
he ought to have clearly stated at what time the reformer came to St 
Andrews. 

*,Knox, B. i. p. 67. Spottiswoode, B. it. p. 85. Buchanan, 
Lib. XV. p. 996. Collier's Ecclesiastical History, Vol IL p. 310. 
Keith, B. i. ch. vi. p. 99, 
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CHAP, son for his going to the castle j and the whole cora^ 
f plexion of his character tends to remove every doubt 
of his sincerity ; for he was a stranger to the mean- 
ness which attempts to conceal the real nature of ac- 
tions, by ascribing them to motives which did not 
lead to the commission of them. Had he intended 
his entering the castle as a proof of iiis attachment 
to the conspirators, he would have said so, and 
would not have attributed to his prudence what 
would have illustrated his zeaL* 
Hisocci^M- He had not been long in St Andrews, before he 
*^^ actively inculcated the reformed tenets. He had 
composed for the use of the young men under his 
charge a catechism, in which these tenets were de- 
tailed ; and he made his pupils publicly give an ac- 
count of what they had been taught. He also ex- 
plained to them the Gospel of St John, and he re> 
gularly repeated, in the chapel of the castle, the ex- 
planation which he had given. Rough, and some 
of the other most enlightened protestants, soon dis- 
cerned !us abilities and his intrepidity. They were 
deeply impressed with the importance of prevailing 
upon him to undertake the discharge of the minis* 
terial duties; and the diiEdence of Rough, who 
shrunk from unceasing contests with the popish 
clergy, rendered him peculiarly earnest to obtain 
the support of one whom he candidly admitted to 
be better qualified than himself for the difficult si 
tuation in which he was placed. When the prqpo- 
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sal was made to Knox, he pointed out the objec^ chap- 
tions to it which pressed with the greatest force ^ ■■ -y- — 
upon his own mind ; and, sensible of the necessity 
of order in the administration of religion, he ex- , 
plicitly declared that he would not run where God 
had not called him, meaning that he would not, 
without a lawful yopation^ initn^de as a teaqher into 
the church,* 

* Knox, B. 1. p. 67. CalderW4)od's true History of the Church of 
Scotland, p. % Wodrow's Life of Knox, in Vol. VI. of his MS. p. 5. 
From the manner in which Knax expressed himself when he waffso* 
licited by his friends to undertake the ministerial office, I am con^ 
vinced, that he never received priest's orders in the Popish Chlirch. 
Bexa indeed affirms that he did, and some of the Popish writers, who 
were eager to blacken his reputation by fixing upon him the reproach 
of apostacy, give him the appellation of Sir, usually at that time appro- 
priated to priests. This evidence satisfied Wodrow, but he was so 
much struck with the inconsistency between the fact and the declarop 
tion of Knox which I have quoted, that, with Besa, he inclines to think^ 
without any proof, that Knox had before his call been degraded from 
the priesthood. Dr M*Crie has exhibited the evidenpe collected by 
Wodrow, and contends, as Mr Scott does in his Lives of the Scotish 
Reformers, that Knox was a priest. In opposition, however, to all 
this authority, which I highly respect, I adhere to my original opinion, 
that the answer pf the reformer to the application of his friends est^* 
blishes the contrary. He declined assuming the ministerial office^ not 
from any doubt of his qualifications to discharge its duties, fo/ h|B luu) 
previously been reading lectures in the chapel of the castle, but because 
he would not run where God had not called him, meaning, as he himself 
adds, that he would do nothing without a lawful vocation. But had 
he been a priest, although he might have been averse to do what was 
required of him, he could not have doubted his title to preach, for it 
was the title in oonsequienoe of which Rough, ai^d all other ministers 
in Scotland, then officiated, and he could with no propriety have sai^L 
that he was running unsent, when he had actually received a commis- 
sion from those whose power to grant it he did not dispute^ 

But it has been urgpd that his words did not relate to his want of 
authority to become a minister, but to his not having been reguburly 
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Tills did not diminish the anxiety of his friends 
> to call forth, in the most effectual manner, his firm- 
Manner'in ness and his knowledge. Rough, in a sermon 
WM oiUrf. which he preached upon the election of ministers, 

called to a piarticular congregatioiL This appears to me altogether ud" 
tenable. He had been solicited to preach by men whom he highly es- 
teemed, and he knew that by consenting he would gratify those who were 
to hear his instructions. Any other call than this it was impossible for 
him at the present period to receive. No formal separation had yet 
taken place from the established church, a circumstance forgotten by 
Wodrow, and there could therefore be no pastoral relation between 
him and the people of St Andrews. He had been asked to assist 
Rough, whom the popish clergy had permitted to preach during the 
armistice, but they retained the power of withdrawing this permission, 
and they did actually soon withdraw it, without Knox making any 
complaint. From all this it seems lo me to be apparent, that the point 
about whicli«Knox hesitated, and the consideration of which so deep- 
ly affected him, was, whether he should become a minister when he 
had not a lawful vocation, or had not been ordained by those who had 
usually conferred ordination. 

This opinion is surely much supported by the fact, that he does not, 
in his account of his call to the ministry, or, in as far as I can recollect, 
in any part of his work, make the slightest allusion to his having been 
a priest, which he could scarcely have failed to do, whether he belie- 
vad popish ordination to be valid or not. 

It is, however, extremely probable, that he had, at an early age, ta- 
ken some of the minor orders recognized by the popish church ; that 
soon after this, from his own study of Scripture and of the Fathers, 
he had been led to suspect that the received religion was erroneous 
or corrupt; that he, in consequence, stopped short in his clerical 
progress; and, finally, upon conversing with 'Williams and Wish- 
art, renounced popery altogether. This conjecture I stated to Mr 
Scott, who thought it not without strong foundation, and it seems to 
coincide with the sentiments of the writer of that life of Ejiox which 
is prefixed to the correct edition of his History printed in 1733. This 
biographer quotes from David Buchanan the fact, *^ that Knox was ad- 
vanced to church orders before the time usually allowed by the ca« 
sons;" yet after giving the account of his call to the ministry at St 
Andrews, he remarks, ^ nothing can be olyected against this vocation 
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Isud down positions, which no doubt possessed pe. chap. 
cub'ar justness, under the circumstances in which > ^' _ 
the reformed church then stood, but which also ^^^' 
establish a most rational foundation for the practice 
"which at all times should be adopted. He incul- 
cated that every church had the power to nomi* 
nate, as teachers or pastors, tliose whose faith and 
zeal were approved ; and he represented the will of 
the church, thus expressed, as imposing an obliga- 
tion to comply with it, which should not be lightly 
disregarded. The obvious meaning of the preach* 
er was, that when the ordinary mode of providing 
pastors was necessarily suspended, and when a separa*- 
tion, dictated by conscience, had taken place, from 
the society which had long been revered as the visi- 
ble church of Christ, and which had established the 
mode in which admission to the sacred office was to 



in the circumstances he and the Protestants in Scotland were then in." 
That he means here to intimate, that this vocation was all the or- 
dination which Knox had received, is, I think, put beyond a doubt by 
Mfhat he immediately adds,-^<' All sincere lovers of the reformed cause 
do own his ordination to be good and valid. And indeed it would be 
to no piupose to enter into a dispute with some late high church- 
men in England, who, by their principles, not only nullify Mr Knox's 
ordination, but that of all the foreign reformed churches." These 
high churchmen wOuld assuredly not have sought to nullify the or- 
dination of Knox had it been conferred by the popish church; and 
had this been conceived by the biographer to have been the case, he 
would not have stated anything as being in common between the or« 
dination of Knox and that of the foreign reformed churches, certain- 
ly derived through a different channel The question, after all, is 
really of little moment, in so far as concerns the history of the Ee« 
formation in Scotland. 
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be obtained, it belonged to the infant church to fix 
;upon a new method of procuring ministers, which 
^**^' method was afterwards to be observed by all who 
(entered into its communbn, 

Having established these general prineiples, he^ 
in the most solemn and impressive manner, address- 
ed himself to Knox, enjoining him, as he tendered 
the glory of God, the edification of mankind, and 
the purity of the gospel, not to refuse the holy vo* 
cation which he now gave tp him ; after which, 
turning to the audience, he a3ked, -Was not this 
your charge to me, and do ye not approve this-vo^ 
cation ? They answered that it was, and that they 
did approve.* 
BeflwtioBs, Whatever ideas may be entertained of the ne« 
oessity of episcopal ordination, ^ mode which, view^ 
ed as a regulation of order, has many advantages, 
and which does not stand in need of the doubtful 
or disputed support given to it by those who de- 
fend it as pf divii^e institution, and as essential to 
the very existence of a Chrisdan church, it must 
be admitted, that a more serious and affecting de- 
^gnation to the ipjnistry than the one which has 
been recorded, cannot be conceived ; and he must 
purely attach to the ceremonial part of religion, a 
value which does not belong tp it, who can haye 

* Kqox» B. L p. 68. His whole account pf his call to th^ n)in»te9 
fwl office is most interesting. 
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any scruple in recognizing Knox as a minister of chap. 
Christ.* ^* 



The effect of it upon his own feelings he has His 



1.547. 
owa 

naturally and strikingly described. He was filled ^^®^^ 
with anxiety and apprehension ; for a short time he 
resigned himself to melancholy, and lost all relish 
for the pleasures of society .f 

The spring of his vigorous mind soon, however, 
began to unfold ; his love of what he believed to be 
the truth roused him to exertion, and the violence 
of Anan, a popish priest, who had often attacked 
the discourses of Rough, induced him to make his 
first appearance in the pulpit. That appearance 
confirmed his friends in the wisdom of their choice, 
struck consternation into the advocates of the es« 
tablished faith, and shewed how rapidly the protesti* 

* Collier's Ecclesiastical Hist, of Brit, Vol, U. p. 210. I\eith, Bl i, 
,ch. vi. p. 6d. Skinner's Ecclesiastical Hist, of Scotland, Vol. XL p. ST* 
Mackenzie's Life of Knox, in Vol. HI. of his Lives, p. 113. These 
two last writers shew much asperity upon the suhject of the ministry 
of Knox. Mackenzie, in particular, observes, not much to the honour 
of the cause for which he is so strenuous, " many severe reflections 
might be made on this ridiculous account of his ordination, but that 
which is obvious to air men is, that the Holy Ghost was qot th^ least 
concerned in it." There is a want of reverence in such language, 
Which cannot be too much reprobated, and which should be shunned 
tby every man who wishes to be regarded as friendly to religion, and 
as a fair advocate for the cause which he wishes to defend. Collier, 
.^vho had stated his sentirnents in the case of Wishart, from roodera* 
tion, from inadvertency, or from despair, says nothing u[>on ^he sub- 
ject ; and Keith, although be <jid not consider the call as valid, ^oea 
not write against it with violence. Wodrow in his Life of }(nox, 
Vol. VI. MSS. p. 7, aiu) 8, makes some very proper observatiq^is upon 
M'lCenzie's account of Knox's o|rdinatjon. 

t Kdox, B. i. p. 6a Wodrow's MSS. Vol. VI, p. 5, 7, and 8. 
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CHAP, ant doctrines had gained, ground in Scotland* The 
v.— v^ object of his discourse was to prove that the pope 
His^fim was antichrist ; that the church of Rome was cor- 
rupted ; that its laws and doctrines were repugnant 
to those of the gospel ; and that the appellations 
given to the pontiffs were inconsistent with just 
views of the nature of religion, and might be con« 
sidered even as blasphemous.^ 

Such decided language, impressed upon the 
mind by his fervent eloquence, deeply agitated 
those who heard it. Many listened to it with the 
most enthusiastic admiration i declaring, that while 
others had hewn down the branches of popery, he 
had struck at the root; and all perceived how 
much the power of the church was weakened, when 
tenets, infinitely more offensive and dangerous to it 
than those for which Wishart had so lately been 
condemned to the stake, were stated and enforced 
in the presence of the most faithful partizans of 
Rome.t 

The archbishop, who had not yet been cohsecra- 
ted, heard, with astonishment, and with indignation, 
of this boldness and contempt. He wrote to the 
sub-prior, who had acted with his accustomed mo- 
deration, finding feult with his remissness ; and in 

* Knox, p. 69. Collier, Vol. II. p. 210. Wodrow's MSS. Vol 
VI. p. 6, and 7. 

t Knox» B. i. p. 70. One person said, " We would counsel you to 
provide better defences than fire and sword, for it may be that else 
you will be disappointed ; men now have other eyes than they had 
then."— Wodrow's MSa Vol. VI. p. 9. , 
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con^ueace of this interference, Knox and Rough chap. 
were summoned to answer certain accusations in>^.^' ^ 
r^pect of doctrine, which had been preferred against ^^^\ 
them. Knox was not intimidated by the appear- 
ance of the assembly, and probably was very confi- 
dent that it would not take any violent measures 
against him. He therefore keenly defended what 
he had taught, appealing to the positive declarations 
of Scripture as confirming it. He derived much 
advantage from the intemperance of some of his 
opponents, who, in their eagerness to confute him, 
brought forward assertions which covered the best 
informed of their own party with confusion, and 
which did not escape the sarcastic wit, and the se- 
vere attacks that Knox directed against them.*^ 
The conference terminated by a friendly admoni- 
tion to him to be cautious about his doctrine ; and 
he thus, with his colleagues, really obtained the 
victory.! 

The clergy did not under-rate the consequences 
which would probably result from his activity. 
They were aware, that heresy was disseminating 
itself wilh the most alarming rapidity, and that it 
was necessary for them to neglect no method by 
which they could preserve their influence or secure 
their existrace. They addressed a supplication to Maich. id. 

* Knox, Book L p. 70^74. Spottiswoode, Book ii. p. 86, 87. 
Calderwood's History of the Church of Scotland, p. 2. Collier's Ecd. 
Hist, of Britain, Vol. H. p. 210, 211. Wodrow'g MSaVoL VI. p^ 4, 
and 7. 

t Spottiswoode, B.ii."p. 87. Wodrow's MSS. Vol. VL folio, p. 9. 
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CHAP, the governor and council^ in whichi after lamenting 
>_ J _. the prevalence of Luther*8 sentiments, the open 
^^^' manner in which they: were taught, and the inno- 
vations which were introduced respecting the bless-^^ 
ed sacrament of the altar, they prayed that the spi« 
ritual authority might be speedily assisted in cor- 
recting abuses which would daily acquire strength. 
The council immediately returned an answer, re- 
quiring churchmen to present the names of all 
who were guilty of oflFences against religion, and 
promising to put the laws in execution.* 
Laudabte But the clergy did not trust solely to the secular 
rfAcX- 2^"^* They were probably convinced, that how- 
^' ever anxious the governor might be to weaken thdr 

enemies, the state of the country imposed on him 
considerable restraint ; and they adopted a resolution 
much more in harmony with the mild spirit of 
Christianity than their attempts to renew persecu- 
tion ; a resolution which, had it been at an earlier 
period formed and carried into execution, would 
have probably saved the wealth, and preserved the 
respectability of the church. They agreed to preach 
in succession every Lord's-day ; and instead of irri- 
tating the passions, or rousing the innovating zeal 
of their audience, by discoursing upon the contro- 
verted points which had been so keenly agitated, 
to enlighten the people by explaining those fund^i- 

* Keith, B. i. ch. iv. p. 62, where the application of the dergy mad 
the answers of the counci) are inserted. 
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mental doctrines of the gospel, which all denomina- chap. 
tions of believers with reveraice embraced. Even _r 

Knox was compelled to admit, not only^ that this ^^^' 
had the appearance of godliness, but that the de- 
sign was faithfully executed ; and although he insi- 
nuates, what perhaps was the case, that the desire 
of excluding him from the pulpit, which had before 
been open to him, suggested the resolution, he 
honestly confesses, that Christ Jesus was preached, 
and prays that so great a blessing might be con- 
tinued.* 

He had indeed much reason to exult over this 
determination of the clergy, because nothing could 
more decisively prove the salutary tendency of the 
reformation. It led even its enemies, those who 
had so long perpetuated the gloominess of intellec* 
tual darkness, to diffuse religious knowledge ; thus 
extorting their reluctant testimony, that it was 
adapted to exalt the character, to invigorate the 
mental feculties, and to open the way to the dis- 
covery, and to the triumph of divine truth. 

Knox, although deprived of the opportunity of success of 
publicly preachmg on the Lord's day, taught most tions of'" 
assiduously throu^ the week, and with so much ^"°'^' 
success, that a Considerable number received the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the 

* KnoXy B. i. 74, 75. SpottisWoode^ B. ii. p. »7* Macken- 
zie's Life of Knox, in Vol. HI. of his Lives, p. 113. Wodrow's MS& 
Vol VL folio, p. 10. 
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CHAP, protestant practice ; thus unequivocally renouncing 
communion with the popish church.* 

Events, however, soon occurred, which put a stop 
to his exertions, and obscured for a season the bright 
prospects which had begun to open to the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. 

About the beginning of June, the absohilion for 
which the garrison had stipulated, arrived from 
Rome. It contained an expression which exdled 
the fears of those in whose favour it was granted, 
or perhaps rather furnished them with a pretext for 
breaking oflF the negotiation. The offensive ex- 
pression, if it was really not intended to afford 
room for future equivocation, was most injudiciously 
chosen. The pope* declared, that he remitted to 
them a crime which could not be remitted, '^ remitti- 
muscrimeh irremissibile ;" and the garrison, notwith- 
standing the assurance that this was intendied only 
to paint in the strongest colours the enormity of 
their offence, were, not without cause, apprehensive^ 
that a future pope might cancel what was so essen- 
tial to their safety .f It is, however, in the highest 
degree probable, that although the form of absolu- 
tion had been totally unexceptionable, they would 

♦ Knox, B. i. p. 75. Calderwood's History p, 2. Wodrow, VoL 
VI. p. 10. Wodrow in bis Lffe of Knox, p. 10, says, ** This was the 
first time the Lord*9 Supper was celebrated in Scotland, after the 
scriptural method, since the extirpation of the Culdees, in King David's 
reign " 

t Knox, B. L p. 75. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. S7« Keith, B. i. eh. v. 
p. 52. 
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have devised some reason for not fulfilling their en- 
gagements. 

Henry VIIL after a long reign, disgraced by the^J^Jf 
most insolent, cruel, and capricious tyranny, ex-^JJ^ 
pired in the end of January, and was succeeded by^^wn- 
his amiable son Edward VI. The council of the Edward 
young monarch, pursuing the policy of the decea-poS^y to- 
sed king, received the emissaries whom the murder- und. ***' 
ers of Beaton sent to them ; and even during the 
interval of the siege, a treaty had been concluded, 
which secured to the conspirators the assistance of 
England, and clearly shewed that they had no in- 
tention to deliver the castle to the Scotish govern- 
ment** 

The accomplished monarch of France did not Death of 
long survive Henry. He died in the end of March, ^^^ 
and his throne was filled by his son, Henry II. This ^^ ^^^^^ 
prince, submitting himself in a great measure toJ^"^^^«* 
the direction of the Duke of Guise and the Car- ^^ scotish 
dinal of Lorrain, the uncles of the infant Mary,ment/ 
entered warmly into the affairs of Scotland, and 

* Rymer's Foedera, Vol, XV. This convention between Edward 
VL and certain Scots gentlemen, is dated at the castle of St Andrews, 
March 9thy 1547 ; and in it they engage to use their endeavours to 
have the marriage accomplished. They bind themselves not to deliver 
the castle to the queen-dowager or the regent during the queen's mi- 
nority, and to give up the regent's son to the king. Edward, on his 
part, agrees to maintain for them 120 foot and 40 horse, to furnish 
them with artillery and ammunition, to grant them pensions, and to 
put them in possession of their estates in Scotland, or make them 
amends in England. There were also conditions proposed by Patrick 
X/>rd Gray^ Lord of Angus, dated at the castle of St Andrews, March 
II9 1547. These also had for their object to facilitate the execution 
of Edward's designs with regard to Scotland. 
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CHAP, promised to the govemment of that country every 



V, 






^assistance in opposing the union with England^ 
Accordingly, soon after his succession, he dispatch- 
ed an ambassador to unfold his intentions to the 
regent, and the queen-dowager, who, relying upon 
such, powerful co-operation, felt no wish to grant to 
men, whom they regarded as in a state of rebellion, 
the favourable conditions which they had pledged 
themselves to fulfil.* 
inaignaticm xiie Confidence of Arran was increased, and the 

against ^ . 

Engiaad. resolution to which it led him was strengthened by 
the unanimity of the nobles. The Earl of Angus^ 
Sir George Douglas, and several of the most dis^ 
tinguished of those who had formed the Englisb 
faction, beheld with indignation Henry's breach of 
treaty in assisting the conspirators } and they de** 
termined to obliterate their former perfidy to their 
country, by giving to it, at this critical period, their 
most strenuous support.f 

Under these circumstances, neither party wfehed 
for peace. The governor commenced hostilities 
against England, and, the garrison retired to the 
castle. Rough, their for met chaplain, did not join 
them. Disapproving of their licentious conduct, 
and probably despairing of their amending it, he 
went into England, and obtained a £ving there.r 

* Leslie, Lib. z. p. 460. Burnet's History of the Reformation, VoU 
II. p.^l. Rapin's Hiseory of England^ Vol. H. Acta Rega, Vol. III. 
p. 375. 

t Keiih^ B. u ch. v. p. 51. Gutbrie'r hktorf of Scoflandi Vol. V« 
p. 807* 

S 
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i3uring the sanguinary reign of Mary, he was com» chap. 
pelled to fly to 2 foreign country, in which he sup- n— ^l^-^ 
ported himself and his family by the exercise of a ^^^' 
tnechanical profession^ Having come to London to 
supply himself with necessary materials, he was ar« 
rested, andj upon tbef most frivolous grounds, was^ 
Condemned to the flames.* 

Knox^ however j resolved to unite his fate with Knox w- 
that of men whose inter^jst led them to support the^^*^* 
opinions of the protestants. He shut himself up 
with them, and sternly reproving them for their 
vices, he delivered, in the form of a prediction, the 
intimation of the calamities, which, from his gene- 
ral sentiments of divine providence, he had no doubt 
^ould overtake them, for having disregarded the 
most obvious duties of morality and religion, f 

The governor j who was convinced of the hostile 
'intentions of England^ had, in the beginning of 
Summer, assembled an army for the piirpose of re- 
covering some fortresses oii the borders, and for 
restraining the predatcxry incursions which he ap- 
' prehended*! While he was engaged in this service, 
he was joined by the £arl of Rothes, who had just 
Returned from Denmark ; and, as the activity of his 
brother and of his son in the murder of the car- 



* Spottis^oode, B. it. p. 87. 

t Knox, B, i. p. 76. Buchanan, Lib. iv. p. 896. Wpdrow, VoU 
VL p. 11. 

I Leslie, Lib. X. p. 460. Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 296. Lindsay of 
l^itscottie, p. 193. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. IL p. 333. 
VOL. I. Y 
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CHAP, dinal, excited suspicion that he was accessory to it, 
. he was put on his trial, and, under the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances, was declared innocent!.* 
The forces which the French monarch had pro- 
mised, appeared in the bay of St Andrews in June ; 
and the governor, having received intimation ef 
their arrival, hastened to join them with his troops. 
The siege of the castle was now begun and prose- 
cuted with vigour. The artillery, in the manage- 
ment of which the French were much more expert 
than their Scotish allies, was judiciously directed, 
and the destruction occasioned by it, conjoined with 
the devastation of a pestilential distemper, which 
cut off many of the garrison, compelled them to 
surrender, before the succours which they expect- 
ed from England could come to their relief. They 
refused, however, to deliver themselves to Arran. 
They gave up the castle to the French general, whoj 
availing himself of the honour, appropriated the 
treasure which it contained, and carried it off to his 
own country. The governor's son was released^ 
and the garrison became prisoners of war upon the 
following conditions : " That their lives should be 
spared ; that they should be sent into France ; and, 
that if they were displeased with their reception in 
that kingdom, they shauld be conveyed, at the ex- 
pence of the French monarch, into any countiy 
which they mentioned, except Scotland." The 
castle was then laid in ruins, and part of it was 

* Leslie^ Lib. x. p. 460. Holioshed's Chronide, Vol. II. p. SSS. 
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fazed to the ground, either iii conformity to the chap. 
canon law, which requires that no building in which , -/ __ 
the blood of a cardinal had been shed, should be j^ l^^j. 
|>ermitted to remain ; or, what is more probable^ ^ 
from an apprehension that England might get pos- 
session of the fdrtific^tibh, and from it harass the 
neighbouring districts, or distract the attention of 
flie Scotish armies.* Kjiox shared the hard des-Pateof 
tiny of the conspirators! He was carried abroad, JJn.^"" 
and, in violation of what had been promised, was 
condemned to remain the whole ensuing winter in 
the gallies.t 

The fate of this illustrious man, froth His thus 
leavmg Scotland, till he returned to it, I shall relate 
when he again appears sis ah active promoter 
of the reformation ; I hasten now to detail the ca- 
lamities which spread wretchedness through this 
unfortunate kingdom, but which wer^ instrumental 
in introducing that liberty, and that" prosperity, 
^irhich it is her happiness long to have enjoyed, 

^ ♦ Buchanan, Lib. XV. p. 296. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 461. Holittshed's 
Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 234. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 192. Knox, 
B. i. p. 76, 77. Spbttiswoode, B. ii. p. 88. Heylin^s History^of the 
Presbyterians, B. iv: p. 142. Collier's Eocles. History of Britain^ 
Vol. II. p. 21 1. Keith B. L ch. v. p. 53. That the castle was de« 
molished rather from views of policy thah of religion, is probable 
from the circumstance, tbbt a considerable part of the walls were left 
untouched, and still remain at their original height; while the canon 
law requires that no vestige of a building in which the blood of a 
Cardinal had been shed, should be permitted to remain. • 
t Ktiox, B. i. p. 79. SpottiswDode and Keith, at latt quoted;* 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

ExvUation of the Clergj/^ . . . War with England* . • .Protee* 
tar invades Scotland. . . . Preparations ofArran. . . .Battle 
of Pinky . . Defeat of the Scotish army. . . .Conduct of 
the Protector after the battle, . . .His success promotes tie 
refbrmation in Scotland. . . .Views of the Queen-Dowet^ 
ger. . . .Intrepidity of the Governor. . . .French army ar^ 
rives in Scotland , . .Deliberations respecting the young 
Queen .She is sent to France . ^.This disapproved bg 
the Protestants . . .Connexion "with France becomes un^ 
popular. . . .Conduct of the French tt'oops. . . ,Peacr re^ 
Stored. . . .Attempts made to extirpate heresy, . . . Wallace 
condemned. . . .Frivolous controversies of the Clergy. . . . 
S^nod.... Catechism published ...Benemal (facts against 
here^. . . .Ffforts to reform the Clergy ineffbetuaL 

diAP^ The reduction of the castle filled the friends of 
^the established faith with the highest delight. They 



VI. 



1547. 



Bx^tatioD gratified themselves with the idea, so often hastily 
^^ and uncharitably entertained^ that the divine indig- 
nation had been plainly manifested against thdr 
eneoues ; and, freed from the unwearied efforts of 
the most zealous and most able of the new preach* 
ers» they fondly hoped that the public mind woul4 
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recover its tranquillity, and that they wduld soon chap. 
eradicate every vestige of heresy.* There can be w-v— ' 
little doubt that they would now have urged the ^^^' 
governor and council to fulfil the promise of pro- 
ceeding with severity against the opponents of the 
church, had not the kingdom beetl soon threatened 
with a calamity which engrossed the attention of all 
classes of men ; the apprehension of which extin- 
guished in patriotism the solicitude about religious 
distinctions, and even the eagerness for ecclesiasti- 
cal dominion. 

Henry had never relinquished his favourite scheme war wiA 
of uniting the British kingdoms by a marriage be- °^ 
tween Edward and Mary ; and he had left an in- 
struction to the guardians of his son to strain every 
nerve for its accomplishment.! The ardour which 
the protector felt to promote the protestant reli- 
gion, rendered him anxious to make the attempt. 
He did not, however, wisely improve the favourable 
opportunity which was presented to him. Instead of 
examining with accuracy the^ prejudices or the cha- 
racter of the nation with which he wished his sove- 
reign to be so closely connected — instead of having 
recourse to negotiation, and of removing, by the 
most candid and liberal professions of friendship, 
the antipathy which the injudicious and unprincipled 



* Knor, B. i. p. T7. 

t Leslie, Lib. x. p. 461. Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. S97. Rapin's 
History of Engiand, Vol. IL p. 8. AcU Regia, Vol. IIL Burnet, 
Vol. IL 
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CHAP, conduct of Henry had excited, — ^he resorted to that 
^pernicious policy, the u$elessness of which reason 
and expedience united to clenionstrate, peeking to 
gain his object by declaring war, and by collecting 
troops to break the spirit, which the inhabitants of 
Scotland had so honourably displayed.* 

Having assembled a numerous army, and taken 
Aug. 21. put a commission, in which he was nominated as 

the general, he beg?in his march.f 
Prepan. The intelligence of such a formidable force ha^ 
^^^^ ing been levied against his country, filled the ir-. 
resolute mind of Arran with momentary apprehen- 
sipn and disipay. He was sensible that the fickle- 
ness and inconsistency which had marked his con- 
duct, had destroyed the confidence and affection, 
which, at the commencement of his administration, 
he had possessed ; while he dreaded that the numer- 
ous parti;zans of the fainity of Lennox would en- 
ter with coldness into any measures, which they 
knew that their accomplished chief would not ap-. 
prove.J 

"* Some of the English historians represent the protector as having. 
)>een averse to this war. Had he been so, he had sufficient influence 
to prevent it, or at leaf t to employ gentler methods before having re- 
course to it. . Rapin, Vol. II. p. 8. 

f Burnet's History of the Reformation in England, Vol. 11. p. 33. 
Heyhn's Ecdesia Restaurata, or History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, published at London, 1670, p. 43. Patten's 
Qiary of Somerset's Expedition into Scotland, published by Dalyell 
i|i his Fragments of Scotish History. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 997. Leslie, de Rebus Gestis Scotorum» 
l^ib. X. p. 462. Heylin's History of the Reformation of the Church 
of ^England, p. 4S, 44. 
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The urgency of the danger, however, restored chap. 
to him the vigour and decision which were requi- ^.^ y^ — > 
site for defence. He called out the forces of the 
nation, in that mode which had been employed 
only in cases of the most perilous emergency, and 
which could not fail to stimulate all who were at- 
tached to their native land. He excited the pa- 
triotism of the people, by representing, in strong 
colours, the slavery with which they were threaten- 
ed, and by recalling whatever was calculated to revive 
or to increase the ancient detestation of England ; 
and he conjoined their immediate interest with the 
discharge of their duty, by promising rewards 
to those who distinguished themselves by their bra- 
very, and a comfortslble provision for the families 
of all who should lose their lives in the glorious 
conflict.* The enthusiasm, which the love of li- 
berty and of independence has sometimes produced 
in a generous people, was, by all these methods, 
kindled in Scotland. Every description of men 
hastaied to the standard of the governor ; and he 
soon saw himself at the head of an army which 
doubled in numbers that of the English, and which 
was actuated by a spirit, difficult indeed to restrain. 



^ Leslie, Lib. x. p. 463. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 235i 
PitBCOttie, p. 192, 193. Black Acts, foL 146, quoted by Grainger 
.in bis continuation of Maitland's History of Scotland, Vol II. p. 871. 
Murray's Collection of Laws and Acts of Parliament, 140* Patr 
ten's preface to bis Diary, p. 12, in Dalyell's Fragments. 
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CkAt*. but which^ had it been properly directed^ would 
have overwhelmed the invaders.* 

Somer8et had indulged the hope, that he would 
meet with little opposition to his progress, and that 
his vigorous measures would anticipate every effort 
to resist him. When, therefore, upon approaching 
Musselbui'gh, a small town a few miles distant from 
Edinburgh, he beheld the warlike appearance, and 
the extended encampment of Arran's army, he was 
BUed with astonishment and alarm* His situation 
he perceived to be in the highest degree hazardous^ 
Provisions could not long be in sufficient abundance 
procured, the suppliesfrom the fleet were precarious^ 
and retreat would be attended with the utmost risk, 
or even v;dth total destruction*! 

In this critical emergency, he determined to do 
what he ought to have done before he declared 
war. He wrote to the governor, representing to 
him, in the strongest language, the calamities which 
would result to both nations from the continuance 
of hostility ; deprecating the slaughter which an en? 
gagement would occasion j pointing out how mucl^ 
(he marriage betweefi their respective sovereign^ 

* Burnet, Vol. 11. p. SS. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 8Q. Leslie, 
Lib. 3E. p. 463. . Patten's preface to his Diary, as before quoted. Col? 
lier's Ecclesiastical History of Britain, Vol. II. p. ^ii9. 

f Burnett History of the Reformation, Vol. II. p. 3^. Lindsay 
of Pitscottie, p. 198. Buchanan, lib. xv. p. 298. Rapin, VoL II. 
p. 8. Almost all historians agree that Somerset, after coming tx> the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, shewed much anxiety not to proceed 
to extremities, which must liave arisen frqm the unexpected difficult 
ties of his situation* 
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would contribute to the peace and prosperity of chap. 
Britain ; and profesang to be so eager to. prevent w^^^ 
an engagement, that he would depart from what ^^^* 
had once been agreed with Henry, and would only 
require, thd.t the queen of Scotland should not be 
given in marriage to a foreign prince, till she had 
jattained the years of maturity.* . 

This manifesto abounds with the justest senti- 
ments, and with the most enlarged views of policy. 
But when the passions have been irritated, it is vain 
to hope for the calm decisions which reason would 
dictate. The regent and his council, not unnatu* 
rally, attributed this tardy moderation to the fear$ 
of the protector ; and they resolved to decide by 
arms the probable fete of their country. That the 
artful proposals, however, of the English general 
inight not extinguish the ardour of the anny, or 
produce any difference of sentiment among the 
powerful nobles who commanded the divisions of 
which it was composed, Arran, by the advice of his 
|)rother, the archbishop of St ilndrews, suppressed 
the letter, and, with unpardonable disingenuity or 
^Isehood, circulated the report, that the protector 



* Buchanan, JAh* xv. p. ^67. Spottiswoode, B. il p. 88, 89. 
Burnetts Histoiy of the Reformation, Vol. II. p. 3^. Keith, Book. i. 
ich. V. p. 6^, Heylin^ in his History of the Reformation, p. 42, iifBrms^ 
that this letter, or manifesto^ was sent to Arran before Somerset march* 
edfor Scodand ; but this is eyidently a miistakcyand is contrary to the 
cl^r testimony of ahnost all other writers of that period. Had the pro« 
position been made at the time mentioned by Heyltn^ it would have 
kd to a negotiation. 
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€HAP. aimed at the complete destrucdon of Scotish indef 
V ^^' pendencej being resolved to carry oflF the queen, 
^^^' and to reduce the nation to the most humitiating 
state of subjection.* 
Battle of All possibility of amicable adjustment being now 
^^' destroyed, both generals prepared for the awful 
struggle, upon the issue of which they concQved 
so much to depend, Arran had, at one time, wise- 
ly determined to avoid a pitched battle, and to em*r 
ploy his army in skirmishes, or in cutting off the 
supplies of the enemy ; but he either had not stea-p 
diness to adhere to so judicious ^ scheme, or the 
impetuosity and false confidence of his troops, ex^ 
cited or increased by the priests, who predicted that 
the heretics would not stand before them, compel 
led him to relinquish itf 

Somerset saw the infinite importance of profiting 
by this ardour, and of deciding the campaign by a 
general action. Having made a well-judged move^ 
ment, with the design of drawing from their position 
the governor's forces, these forces left the favourable 
situation which they should have retained. They 
iirossed the river Esk in three divisions, commanded 
by the Earls of Angus, Arraa, and Huntly, exposed 

* Bachanao, Lib. xv. p. S97, S98. Knox, B. i. p. 78. Spottis- 
woode» B. ii. p. 89. Lindsay, p. 193. Holinshed's Chrouicle, Vol. IL 
p. 387, SS8. Heylin's History of the Reformation, p. 45. Burnet's 
do. Vol. IL p. S3, 34. Rapin's History, Vol. IL p. 8. Keitii, B. L 
ch. V. p. 58. 

t Leslie, Lib. x. p. 462. Holinshed's Chromcle» Vol. U. p. 2S8U 
Spottiswoode, B. iL p. 89. 
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to die galling fire of the English ships, and advan- chap, 
ced against the enemy with an impetuosity which w^ 



exhausted their strength. Somerset, in the mean- ^^^' 
time, had made a masterly arrangement of his army ; 
but the eagerness of Lord Grey, who had been 
successful in a skirmish which took place the day 
before, and who was anxious to signalize his va- 
lour, nearly counteracted the protector's plan, and 
almost occasioned a defeat. Grey hastily advanced 
with the cavalry against the van of the Scotish army, 
commanded by Angus ; but, instead of dispersing it, 
bis men were received upon the long spears of their 
opponents, and were compelled to retreat. The 
coolness and intrepidity of the Earl of Warwick 
retrieved the error, and the English army again 
formed. Angus having now found it necessary to 
shift his position, that he might be protected from 
the fire, which, in every direction, poured on him, 
his countrymen supposed that he had been put to 
flight, and, resigning themselves to terror, they fled 
in the utmost confusion. The protector pressed septembei, 
upon the scattered squadrons, and, while he lost the scoUsii 
yery few of his own men, he slew fifteen thousand ""^' 
of the Scotch. This battle, so destructive, and so 
disgraceful to Scotland, was fought in the neigh- septioti^ 
bourhood of Pinky, and from that place has taken 
its name.* 



^ BuchanaDy Lib. xv. p. 298. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 463, 464. Knox» 
B. i. p. 78, 79. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vdl. II. p. 238, 339. Lind* 
My pf Pitsobttie, p. 194t, 195« Heylia's History of the Heformation 

3 
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CHAP. The governor and the queen-dowager, in con* 
^stemation, reached Stirling, and the victorious So^ 



VI. 



contelof merset, loaded with plunder, assailed Leith, and en- 
to^irfteT^ deavoured to get possession of Edinburgh. Had 
the batUc. he improved a victorjr so decisive, he might have 
reduced Scotland, at least for some time, to an 
English province. After the battle, however, we 
look in vain for the judgment which he had pre- 
viously shewn. He was unable to take the castle 
of Edinburgh ; and after having burned Leith, plun- 
dered some of the insignificant towns on the Frith 
of Forth, seized a few of the islands which are scat* 
tered in it, and planted a garrison in the castle of 
Sept. 18th. Broughty, which commands the estuary of the Tay, 
he marched for England.* 

The precipitation with which he left Scotland, 
was not ovraig solely to his bemg incapable of ma- 
king a deeper impression, but also to his apprehen- 
sions about the stability of his own power. He 
had, in the court of his nephew, many enemies ; a 
meeting of parliament was soon to take place ; and he 
was much more deeply interested in the discussions 
of that assembly, or in the intrigues to which they 
might give rise, than in the conquest of Mary's dck 
minions.f 

of the Church of England, p. 45, 46. Patten's Diary in Dalyell'a 
Fragments of Scotish History. Stowe's Annals, p. 694. 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 299. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 465. Burnet, 
Vol. n. p. 84. Heylin'a History, p. 46, 47. Keith, Book. i. ch. v. 
p. H< 

t Burnet's History of the Reformation io England, and Heylin'a 
do* as. last quoted. 
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But, whatever were the motives by which he chap. 
was influenced, he was unquestionably guilty of . ^^' 
great political errors, in the whole of his conduct ^^''• 
subsequent to the victory. If, from any cause, he 
judged it advisable not fully to prosecute the ad- 
vantages which he had gained, the slightest reflec- 
tion might have suggested to him the course which 
it was wise to follow. He should have soothed the 
irritated feelings of the Scotch by the most unequi- 
vocal display of moderation ; he should have re* 
(trained every attempt to desolate the country ; and 
thus have convinced the people of the benefits 
which they might expect from the alliance of a 
great and a generous nation. Had the terror, in- 
spired by defeat, been dissipated by the tenderness 
and humanity which, at such a season, would faav^ 
been doubly aflfecting, the great object which he 
professed to have in view might have been accom- 
plished, or at least the chief obstacles to it would 
have been removed. Instead of acting in this man- 
ner, he committed the most useless and the most 
harassing devastation ; he clearly shewed the hypo*- 
crisy of those professions, which before the battle 
he had made; he strengthened the prejudices which 
had been entertained against the marriage of the 
queen with his sovereign ; and almost every inhabi- 
tant of Scotland would have returned the answer 
upon this subject, which the gallant Huntly, who 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Pinky, resolutely 
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CHAP, gave — " I could well enough brook the weddings 
,btit I do not like the kind of wooing.*** 

The success of the English, dreadful as it was in 
{h^Tufor- ^^^y of i^^ consequences, was certainly favouriable 
S^^uILl* ^^ ^^^ progress and to the security of the reforma- 
tion in Scotland. The avowed attachment' of Ed- 
ward and his council to the protestant fiuth, left not 
^ doubt that they would extend their protection to 
all who embraced it ; and the governor saw the 
wisdom of not irritating a prince, the formidal)!^ 
nature of whose power he had so recently experi- 
enced. 

It was also necessary to guarcf against future in- 
vasion by uniting the energy of the whole commu* 
hity ; arid this could not be done, while a great part 
of those who formed it were smarting under perse- 
cution. In addition to this, secret intrigues occu- 
pied the attention of Arran, of the queen-dowageri 
and of the leading men among the clergy ; and the 
result of this combination of causes was a seasoii of 
tranquillity to the protestants, which they did not 
fail to improve.f 
^ The queen dowager professed to regard the ca- 

Ae Queen- lamities of Scotland with the deepest affliction ; but 
there can be little doubt that sh^ felt secret satis^ 
faction at the unhappy issue of the goverhor^g 
schemes arid exertions, desirous as she was toivrest 

♦ HcyJin's History of the Reformatio^ of theChtirclrof EogIancb« 
p. 46. Crawford's Lives of Officers of Crown and State, p. 84; 
t Keith, B. i. ch. vi. p. $2, 63. 
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fi*om him his. popularity^ and thus to pave the way chap^ 
for her own exakation to the regency, which, even ^-^.yl..^ 
at this early period, had suggested itself to her ^^^" . 
mind.* With a view to this^ while she kept upon 
a decent footitig with Arran, she countenanced 
those who were knowii to be most dissatisfied with 
his adiixinistration ; and she looked with indulgence 
to the protestants, whose aflfections had been estran- 
ged from a man whom they execrated as an apos- 
tate. To carry her great design into execution, it 
was necessary to draw closely the ties which united 
Scotland with France. She therefore readily lis- 
tened to a proposal of the governor, and of the no* 
bility who adhered to him, to call in the aid of the 
French monarch j and she embraced this opj)br- 
tunity to suggest and enforce the propriety of send^ 
ing her daughter to be educated in that prince's 
court.f A matter of such importance could not be 
hastily decided ; and it was agreed that the queen 
should, in the meantime, reside in the castle of Dun- 
barton, under the care of persons thought worthy 
of so interesting a charge. J 

The mind of Arran was not shaken by the mis- intrepidity 
fortunes of his country. Far from sinking in de*^^^^*°' 
spair, he, with much eloquence and strength of rea- 
soning, urged the prosecution of the war, and 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 299. 

f Leslie, Lib. x. p. 466. Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 299. Holinshed'e 
Chronicle, Vol. 11. p. S41, 24S. Keith, B. i. ch. v. p. 54. 
t Buchanan and Leslie, as last quoted. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 89. 
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1647. 



CHAP, spoke with the most affecting energy against an ai« 

^l . Iknce with England.* But he was not able to act 

with a vigour corresponding to the decisive tone 
which he had assumed. After in vain endeavour* 
ing to reduce the trifling fortress of Broughty, he 
returned to Stirling to wait for the succours which 
the king of France, delighted with the application 
which had been made to him, and with the prospect 
of receiving into his dominions the Scodsh queen^ 
had promised to send.t 

At length six thousand men, under D'£sse,y^a^ 
general of some military eminence, but totally desti- 
tute of the prudence and delicacy requisite for suck 
a command, arrived in Scotland.! Arran united 
his forces to those of his illustrious ally ; and the 
army encamped before Haddington, determined to 
attempt the reduction of that town, which the £ng- 
li^ had taken in the beginning of the year, and 
had strongly fortified. § 

It was at this time that a convention of the 
estates, or rather a parliament^ for so it is called in 
the acts of parliament 1558, was held for the pur« 
pose of deciding upon the proposal respecting the 
futufe residence of the sovereign. The French 



1548. 

June. 
Frendi 
imiiy ar- 
rives in 



July 7di. 



* Keith, B i. ch. v« p. M. 

f Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 299. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 4?S$. Knoi^- 
B. i. p. 80. 

X Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 800. LesHe, Lib. x. p. 468. 

§ Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 300. Le^h'e, Lib. x. p. 468. Knox, B. i. 
p. 80. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. IL p. 246* Spottiswoode, fi. if. 
p. 89. Keith, B. i. ch. v. p. 54, S^. 
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monarch had used every method to secure a deci- chap* 
cision agreeable to his wishes. He had offered to ^.....v^ 
Arran gifts and honours, which that nobleman pe^ber^ 
shewed no reluctance to accept; and, by similar ^^^^^1,^ 
means, most of the chief men of the kingdom wereg>"°8 
seduced to support the schemes which were so 
soon carried into execution.*" The impolitic con- 
duct of the governor decided the opinion of some, 
and others were really convinced that, by consent- 
ing to the queen's departure, they were consulting 
the peace and the domestic tranquillity of their 
country. 

There were a few, however, who saw all the 
evils which were connected with the removal of the 
queai. They advised that the estates should ac- 
quiesce in the last proposals of Somerset} that 
Mary should be educated in Scotland, and should 
choose a husband when she had reached mature 
years; and they endeavoured to convince the as- 
sembly, that while peace with England would thus 
be secured for a long period, the queen would not 
be precluded from forming a matrimonial connexion 
with France, if that should ultimately be esteemed 
more advantageous than the marriage with Ed- 
ward. But the force of reason was employed in 
vain to influence jnen, whose resolutions were pre- 
viously fixed by the most interested and unworthy 

* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 300. SpoUiswoode, p. &9, 90< Kno^ 
B. i. p. 80. 

VOL. I. Z 
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CHAP, considerations. Some ostensible grounds, however^ 
^'\^in support of what they had determined to do, were 



"V 



toFxanoe. 



^^^ exhibited. They argued^ that as long as Mary re- 
mained in her own dominions, the attempts of Eng- : 
land to accomplish the marriage would be incessant- 
ly renewed j whereas, the conviction that this was 
impossible-*a conviction which her departure would 
necessarily produce, might, by removing the great 
cause of war, soon lead to that permanent peace 
which was so much desired.* 
She is sent A great majority decided that the young queen* 
should be immediately sent to France* A few ves- 
sels belonging to that nation sailed round to Dun- 
barton— >she was taken on board* and, after an un« 
favourable voyage, she was landed on the French 
diore, and placed under the protection of Henry, 
to be educated in the political and religious princi- 
ples of the family of Guise.t 

Upon her arrival at court, different sentiments 
were entertained respecting the matrimonial alliance 
which she should form. Her mother had stipular 
ted, that she should be married to the dauphin ; and 
the king, fortified in his opinion by the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal of Locrain, was eager for 
the match. Some of the oldest and: most experi- 
enced counsellors, saw the matter in a different 

t Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 300. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 470. Black Acta. . 
Spoctiswoode^ B. ii. p. 89, 90. Burnet's Hist. Vol. 11. p. 80. Keitb, 
B. i. eh. V. p. 55. Holinshed's Chronide^ Vol. II. p. 247. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 300. Leslie^ Lib. x. p. 470. Keitb, E f . 
d].v. p. 55. 
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light, and advised that she should be given in mar- chap^ 
riage to a duke^or prince of France, aijd that both^— ^'— ^ 
of them should reside in Scotland* This plan was ^^^ 
dictated by the soundest policy. They who sup- 
ported it, contended, that, in the absence of princes, 
their represaoitatives too often exercised tyranny, 
which provoked to rebellbn ; aiid that if this should 
happen in Scotland, that country, far from being 
an acquisition to the French monarchy, would oc* 
casion perpetual wars, conducted at an enormous 
expence.* 

, Happily for the progress of the reformation, this 
scheme was rejected. Had it been carried into exe- 
cution, the kingdom of Mary would probably have 
been incorporated with France; and the immense 
power of that country, unceasingly exerted to crush 
the new opinions, would have weakened their in- 
fluence, and might have eradicated them from Scot- 
land. 

The protestants, although they had been exas. '^'^ ^^p* 
perated by the violence of the English council, se-theProtei- 
verely condenmed the resolution of sending the 
queen to France. They were thoroughly acquaint* 
ed with the intolerance and bigotry of her mother's 
relations ; they knew that their sentiments would be 
anxiously instilled into the mind of a princess pos- 
sessing such advantages for disseminating them.; 
and they dreaded that the loose fascinating manners 

* Sir Jamo« Melvil's Memoirs, p. 7 and 8« 
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CHAP, of the French court, captivating her youthful affec- 

w^l^^dons, might estrange her from the nigged stem- 

^ ness of her own subjects. Her marriage with the 

dauphin, of which all doubt was soon removed, 

increased their alarm ; and they contemplated, with 

the gloomiest apprehension, the dark prospect which 

now was disclosed to them.* 

coonec- The fact of the queen's departure was no sooner 

FMia*bc generally known, than the eyes of many were open- 

^^^' ed to the pernicious policy by which that step had 

been dictated ; and the feelings of indignation or of 

dissatisfoction which this alone would have excited, 

were raised to the utmost height by the conduct of 

the French general, and of the troops which he 

commanded. 

(iondtict of The vivacity and gaiety of that formidable people 

2lS^*^ have, through many ages, been little connected with 

humanity and moderation* They have been uni« 

formly execrated by the nations which they van* 

quished, and been regarded as the worst of enemies 

by the allies whom they professed to serve. During 

the reign of Francis I., they rendered themselves 

odious in Italy ; and it has been the misfortime of 

the present age, to see the blemishes, or the vices, 

by which they have been long stained, shockingly 

aggravated, and displayed upon the wide theatre of 

continental Europe. Scotland did not escape the 



* Knox, B. i. p. 80. 
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insulting arrogance under which other states had chap. 
suffered. The trdops of Henry gallantly dischar- 
ged their military duties, exerted themselves with 
their accustomed bravery against the English, and 
performed several signal exploits ; but they outra- 
ged the feelings, despised the habits, and even vio- 
lated the property of their Scotish friends. Upon 
the most trivial occasions, they burst forth into the 
jriot of licentiousness ; and in one instance, irritated 
by some unexpected opposition, they presumptu- 
ously resisted the authority of the chief magistrate 
of Edinburgh, and, in a tumult which succeeded, 
they stew him, with his son, who had hastened to 
his support.* D*Ess6 endeavoured to efface the un- 
favourable impression which this outrage had made, 
by a bold but unsuccessful attempt to wrest Had- 
dington from the English ; and the queen- dowager^ 
and the French ambassador, perceiving that the 
people were violently exasperated, petitioned the 
king of France to recal the general, against whom 
popular indignation was strongly directed. With 
this request that monarch instantly complied. No- 
thing, however, could obliterate from the public 
mind the insolence and the enormity of these foreign 
auxiliaries, and hatred of a connection with France 
every day acquired strength; The sentiments which 



* Leslie, Lib. x. p. 478, who gives a very just and striking ac- 
count of the outrage, and of the consequences which resulted from it« 
Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. S07. Holinshed's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 349, 
250. Knox, B. i. p. 81, 82. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 197| 199. 
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CHAP, now were called into existence exerted a powerful 
t-»/-^ effect upon the future fate of Mary, and led those 
who entertained them to aggravate her failings, and 
to conduct themselves towards her with a degree of 
harshness and irreverence, which not only wounded 
her peace, but perhaps contributed in no small de- 
gree to imdermine her virtue.* 

The war was continued, with various success, for 
two years after the departure of the queen. Mudi 
injury was done by the fleets of England to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of the maritime towns of 
Scotland, but no real advantage was gaiaed.t The 
Scots, supported by France, defeated the' great 
scheme of the protector to reduce their country to 
subjection $ and at length, all hope of effectuatmg 
the marriage being at an end, both nations became 
anxious for peace, which, though the greatest of 
temporal. bles^gs, the folly and the pasisions.of 
mankind so lightly value, and unhappily so sel4om 
retain. 
155a The war with France had exhausted the resour- 
^^^ ces and tarpished the glory of England ; and it was 
difficult to raise the supplies requisite for new.ef* 
forts. This led to a negotiation between Henry 
and Edward ; a peace not favourable to England 
March 24 was coucluded, and Scotland was comprehended in 

♦ Leslie, as last quoted. BucbanaD, Lib. xv. p. S02. Knox, p. L 
p. 88. Burnet's History of the Reformation in England, Vol. II. 
p. 84, 85. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 300, SOJ. 
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the iresLtj. The queen of Scotland havmg iatimated chap. 
Iier acquiescence in what respected her domininnsj ^ ^ \_^ 
peace was proclaimed, and tranquillity restored to ^^^ 
Britain.* 

. The ext^nal danger which had so long threat- Attempts 
^ned Scotland being thus removed, domestic dis-imsy. 
sensions again burst forth. The church renewied 
her attack against heresy, and the clergy, with* the 
concurrence of government, had recourse to that 
violence, the inefficacy of which experience might 
now, even in their estimation, have fully confirmed. 
The regent gave to them his decided support. He 
was completely under the direction of his natural 
brother, the primate, who sought to compensate for 
a dissolute life, and to counteract th^ effect of.it, 
by that intemperate zeal, which has so often. been 
manifested by the most profligate and irreligious, of 
men.t 

He commenced his persecution by. the trial and 1551. 
condemnation of Adam Wallace, whose humble ^^a^^a, 
station might have secured him from notice, and 
whose deadi could only exasperate the minds, of 



* Buchanan, Lib. xv. p. 302. LesUe, Lib. x. p. 482. Holinshed's 
Chionide^ Vol. IL p. 258. Rymei^s F<sdera, Vol. XV. Acta Regia, 
VoL III. p. 372, 373. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 90. Keitb, B. i. cb. y. 
p. 55» 56. Lindsay of Pitscottie, p. 198. 

f Burnet's Hist, of the Refor. Vo]. II. p. 86, where the profligacy of 
the primate' 18 mentioned. Mackenzie, in his Life of the Aidibisbop, 
attempts to soften the charge, but not successfully. Crawford's Life 
of the Archbishop, in Lives of Officers of State, p. 381. 
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those who vrere attached to the fiddi for whkh he 
, suflfered. He was cited to appear in the church of 
the Blackfriars in Edinburgh ; and much import* 
ance must have been attached to the issue, or to 
the consequences of the trial, for not only the go- 
vernor himself, but the Earls of Huntly, Angus, 
Glencaim, Argyll, and several other noblemen, sat 
in judgment. He was accused of assuming the 
office of a preacher, of denying several fundamental 
tenets of the popish rdigion, and of baptizing one 
of his own children.' His answers to these articles 
evidenced a sincerity and an acuteness, which might 
have shewn to his. judges the folly of persisting' ia 
their intention to condemn him* But his fate was 
decided, and Huntly treated him with an indectot 
and inhuman violence, equally unbecoming his high 
rank, and the sacred office of a judge, which he 
then held. The unhappy man was declared guilty, 
and the usual sentence of condemnation was pro- 
nounced against him. He spent the night prece** 
ding his execution in exercises of piety ;''and having 
been prevented from addressing the people who 
had assembled to witness his death, he submitted to 
his dismal fate with a degree of patience and of 
tranquil resignation, which at all times must have 
made a deep impression upon men not callous to 
humanity, but which, in the state of opinion at this 
{>eriod, were regarded with an enthusiasm' confirm- 
ing attachment to the new doctrines, and strength- 
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eiin^ the horror with which the abettors of such chap. 
crueky had long been regarded,* ^-— v— 

While the clergy, by inhumanity so incomjatiblepriJotoilg 
with the merciful spirit of Christianity, thus disgust* ^^*JJ^ 
ed their countrymen, they exposed themselves to<^«g7- 
their contempt, ;^by the frivolous controversies in ' 
which they engaged, and by the gross ignorance of 
the very first principles of religion, which, in con^ 
ducting these controversies, they displayed* A most 
remarkable example of this occurred about the time 
of which I now write, and we cannot wonder that 
the enemies of the church took advantage of it, to 
recommend and to confirm their own principles* 

Richard Marshal, prior of the Biackfriars at 
Newcastle, had been in St Andrews, and had main* 
tained, in a sermon, the very obvious doctrine, that 
the Lord's prayer should be addressed only to God, 
and not to saints. This position, harmless as it was 
true, excited the indigilation of some of the doctors 
of the university, and they very idly employed an- 
odier friar to confute it. They were as injudicious 
in the choice of their advocate, as they had been of 
the cause for which they wished him to contend* 
He was ignorant, but full of confidence in his own 
talents and attainments ; and he delivered a de- 

* Spottiswoodey B. ii. p. 90, 01. Knox, B. i. p« 87, 86. This 
writer mentions, by mistake, that Wallace suffered on the affernoon 
of the same day upon which be was condemned. Crawford's Life 
pf Archbishop Hamilton, p. 376. Collier's Ecclesiastical History o^ 
Britain, Vol. II. p. 319) 3S0t Keith, B. L ch. vi.p. 63. He dates 
the trial in 15^0. 
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CHAF. fienceof dieteneteBpooftedbytheuiiiveraty, iH^iich, 
^more strongly than any reaaooing, exposed its ab- 
surdity. He affirmed that the Lord's prayer might 
be said to sadnts, because all the petiticMis in it had 
a rdatioa to them. This strange' assertion he thus 
illustrated : If we meet an old man in the streets^ 
we say to him good-morrow, £ither; much more 
then may we say to one of the saints, our fath^ : 
We admit that they are in heaven, consequently we 
may address any of diem, our father in heavm : 
God hath made their names holy, we may, there- 
fore, in praying to one of them, use the expresdon, 
hallowed be thy name : As they are in the kingdom 
of heaven, that kingdom is dieirs by possesion, and 
we may justly say to each of them, in the language 
of the petition, thy kingdom come. In this manner 
he attempted to shew the propriety of addressing to 
the saints all the petitions. But die people, al- 
though they were only beginning to emerge from 
the gloominess of ignorance, listened to him with 
contempt ; they were even unable to preserve ihe 
gravity becoming a place of worship, and the chil* 
dren, amused with what had excited so much ridi- 
cule, denominated the unlucky priest Fijar F^ter 
Noster.* 

It is from such anecdotes, ludicrous as they are, 
that we can often most satisfactorily determine the 

* Spottiswoode, 6. ii. p. 91. Mackenzie's Life of Archbishop 
HamUton, in VoL III. of his Lives, p. 103, 104. Keith, B. i. ch. vL 
p. 03. CoUier^B Ecclesiastical History of Britain, Vol. ir. p. 3S0, . 
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State of sentiment, and of intellectual improvement^ chap, 
at the period when they happened. *- * 

The oration of the friar might have made the 
clergy, or the doctors of the university, ashamed of 
the discussion ; but this was hi from being the case. 
The doctors now applied to it the quibbling and 
subtile distinctions of thdr ridiculous logic, and 
probably were much delighted with the ingenuity 
which they displayed. Some of them maintained 
that the Lord's prayer was said to God formalitert 
and to the saints materialiter ; others held that it 
was said to God principaUter, and to the saints mu 
nus prindpaliter; but after fully discussing the 
merit of these and some other explanations, the 
greater number concluded, that it should be said to 
God capiendo strictey to the saints capiendo largi* 
Upon such intricate speculations, however, the 
learned members of the university did not wish to 
trust alt<^ether to their own judgment, and they 
referred the decision of the point to a provincial 
synod, which had been summoned to meet on the 
following January. 

The numerous and long-protracted meetings of 
the doctors naturally excited the curiosity of the 
people, and a confidential servant of the. sub'^rior 
presumed to a3k what had occasioned them. His 
piaster, with great good humour, told him the sub- 
ject of debate, and the servant, guided by the dic^ 
tates of common sense, with some surprise asked. 
To whom should the JLord's prayer be said but unto 
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CHAP. God ? The sub*prior replied. What should be done 
_^l' _, with the saints ?— The answer very strikingly shews 
^^^' that the popular reverence for the popish faith was 
beginning to be shaken, — Give them ave's and 
credo's enow, in the devil's name, for that^may suf- 
fice them.* 

The death of Wallace had so little benefited the 
church, that the archbishop was convinced of the 
necessity of taking new measures, and it was to 
concert these that the synod to which I have allu- 
Synod, ded had been summoned. It is painful to think 
that much time was consumed in it in considering 
the idle controversy which had originated at St 
Andrews. The clergy, however, brought it to an 
issue, determining that the Lord's prayer should be 
said to God, yet so that the saints also ought to be 
invocated. After thus darkening the subject which 
. they meant to illustrate, they proceeded to more 
important deliberations.f 

The assiduity and success with which the re- 
formed teachers difiused the knowledge of Scrip# 
ture, alarmed men whose influence rested upon the 
continuation of ignorance, and of implicit faith* 
As this, however, could not be prev«ited, they re^ 
solved that the excludve merit <^ such interesting 
instruction should not belong only to those whom 
they denounced as heretics, but that they would 
themselves now, in some measure, open to the ca< 

* Spottiswoode, Mackeoiit , ICeitfaj MVer, Itt last quoted. 
t Writers last quoted. 
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. tholic church that sacred volume) which, for ages, chap. 
they had buried in obscurity. They accordingly ^ — ^A-- 
published a catechism, containing a short but clear catech^ 
explanation of the ten commandments, the apostle's ^'*^*^*^ 
creed, and the Lord's prayer. The officiatmg 
priests were enjoined to read a part of it when 
there was no sermon ; and it was circulated 
through the country with a diligence which was the 
most severe satire upon the former conduct of the 
clergy. 

It is commonly supposed that this catechism was 
composed by the archbishop. It is written with 
great moderation, and does much credit to his ta- 
lents and to his theological attaimnents. There is 
not much pointed allusion to subjects of contro- 
versy } and had it derived its origin from an un- 
feigned desire to enlighten mankind, it would have 
reflected upon the primate the most deserved repu- 
tadon. It was sold for twopence of Scots money ; 
a sum so inconsiderable, that, even in these days, 
when the value of money was so much higher than 
at present, it could not have defrayed the expence 
of printing. It was, in fact, printed at the expence 
of the archbishop, and this small charge was pro- 
bably intended to compensate for the trouble of 
spreading the book through the kingdom. The 
great part of the inhabitants of Scotland received, 
however, with little gratitude, what they considered 
as an extorted gift j undervalued the merit which it 
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CHAP, rally possessed, and with derisicm tenned* it tb^ 

J^ Twopenny Faith.* 
^^^ It is pleasant to dwell upon this interesting step 
to improvement. It shews, in the most striking 
light, the admirable te&denqf of the refivnutticm, 

* SpottHivoode, B. fi. p. 98. Mmkenm'n Life of ArcfabWiop 
Hamilton, in the 3d VoL of \dA Livei , p. 104. Crawford's Lives of 
Officers of State, &c p. 377. Keith, p. 63, with the note annexed. 

There is a copjr of this catechwm in tiie umrersity library at St 
Andrews. In the title ptge, it is said ^ to be set forth be the maist 
reverend father in God, Jobne, archbishop of Sanct Androus, legit 
nait, and primat of the kirk of Scotland, in his provuicial coonAile, 
haldin at Edinbui^h the SSth day of Januarie, the ceir of our Lord 
1551 (according to our computation, 155S,) with the advise and 
counsale of the biscboppis and other prelatis, with doctours ci tbeo« 
Togie and canon law of the said realme of Scodand present for the 
tyme." It is a small quarto, containing several hundred pages, or, 
as it is marked, folios, and is pripted in black letter. Th^e is in. 
the title page a quotation from St Augustine's book on the Trinity, 
which very aptly expresses the vievrs of the archlNshop and his coun- 
cil. ** Contra rationem nemo sofarius^ contra Scriptunun nemo Christ* 
ianus, contra ecdesiam nemo pacificvs senserit.'' In the address 
prefixed to the work, the archbishop thus declares his anxiety to en- 
Hghten the people : ** After that the divine providence of God had 
promovit us to the office of ane archbishop and general primade of 
this kirk of Scotland, we thochtofttymes that nathingcald be to God 
aiair plesand, to the Christin pepil mair expedient, and to our office 
niair convenient and consonant^ than with all diligence to provide 
that the Christin pepil (of quhome we have spiritual care under God) 
jnycht be instruckit in the faith and law of God, with ane uniforme 
and concordant doctrine of Christis religion, agrefd>il in all pointis to 
the catholick veritie of halie kirk." Nothing, surely, could be more 
suitable to the office of the primate than to instruct the people; but 
this had not been for many ages the opinion of his predecessors, and 
would not probably have been his own, had he not believed that sndi 
instruction as that to which he alluded was necessary for counteract* 
ing the influence of the protestant teachers. The whole catechism, 
5 
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which not only direcdy contributed to the intellec-i chap. 
tual and moral advancement of those who embraced s. 
it^ but imparted a portion of its beneficent influence 
even to the system which it opposed ; correcting its 
most flagrant abuses, and vindicating the sacred 



as I have observed in the test, is written with much moderalbn, and 
although it was of course designed to support the peculiar doctrines of 
the churchy it abounds with very judicious and practical reflections. 
It consists of four parts; an illustration of the ten commandments ; 
an exposition of the creed, of the seven sacraments, and of the Lord's 
prayer. To these there is added a kind of appendix upon the Ave 
Maria, and upon praying for departed souls ; and the whole concludes 
with an address to vicars and curates, enjoining them to read the 
catechism, and giving some directions with r^;ard to it. On the last 
page is this note; " Prentit at Sanct Androus, be the command and 
expensis of the maist reverend father in God, Johne, archbishop of 
Sanct Androus, and primat of the hail hirk of Scotland, the 29th day 
of August, the zeir of our Lord 1552." The style is wonderfully good» 
and in many parts of the book there is displayed a laudable anxiety 
to remove the superstitious notions which prevailed in that age, and 
whidi proved a powerful obstacle to the advancement of civilization 
and improvement. The work is certainly upon many accounts a very 
curious document, and as it has now become exceedingly scarce, I 
have made a few extracts from it in the Appendix, No. 2. 

In a note to the 34th page of Historical Memoirs concerning the 
Provincial Councils of the Scotish Clergy, from the earliest accounts to 
the era of the Reformation, written by Lord Hailes, and published 
amongst his tracts relative to the History and Antiquities of Scotland^ 
Edinburgh edition, 1800, his Lordship has made some observations 
respecting this catechism, which do not agree with the account given 
by other writers, and adopted in this history. Of the 16th canon of 
the council 1551, he had saidy '^ this canon is peculiarly remarkable; 
it relates to the publication of that famous catechism, concerning 
which all our historians seem to have been misinformed.'' He illus- 
trates this assertion in a note, remarking, that the catechism was not 
' published by the command, or at the expence of Archbishop Hamilton ; 
insinuating that it was not the composition of the primate, and affirm- 
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CHAP, right of human beings to the blessings derilred from 
' . y^_r religious instruction. 

jijj^ But while the primate and the clergy thus al>. 
^^^ tempted, by adopting the plan of the enemies of 
bemr- the church, to strengthen its foundations, they had 

logy that 80 far were the deiigy from being anxiouB to dlssemiiuite the 
catechism, that they had, by the canon, anxiously provided that the 
tract should not be published adiong the people at all; and had used 
as many precautions to prevent it from coming into the hands of the 
kity, as if it had been a book replete with the most pestilential heresy. 
Much as the opinions of Lord HaiJes are entitled to respect, there 
can be no doubt that^ in this note, he has fallen into error, and that 
the charge which he brings against the historians may be more justly 
iif^ged against himself. His assertion, that the catediism was not 
printed by the command and at expence of the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, is contradicted by the note at the end of the catechism, 
which has been ahready quoted ; his idea, that the work was not the 
composition of the primate, may be true, but certainly is not esta- 
blished by satisfactory evidence ; and his affirmation that the clergy 
were eager to prevent the circulation of the catechism-^an affirmap 
tion not very consistent with their approving of its being published — is 
fit variance with the passage already given from the preface by the 
archbishop; and is still more decisively confuted by the following 
quotation from what is called the prologue to this curious work: 
** Brevely, as he is nocht worthy to be callit ane crafds man, quhilk 
kennis nocht quhat belangis to his crafl, na mair is ane man or wo- 
man worthy to be callit ane Christin man or ane Christin woman, gif 
he or sche will nocht ken quliat belangis to thair Christendoms Thaii> 
for, that al Christin men and wemen, specially tliai that ar sympil and 
unleirit in haly writ, may haif trew knawlege and pkine understand* 
ing quhat belangis to their Christendome, it is thocht expedient to 
propone to thame ane catechisme, that is ane common instruction, 
contenand schortly and plainly thai tilings quhilk ar necessarie to 
thame to ken and keip, to the plesour ef God, and tkair eternal salv»> 
tion." After the plan of the catechism had been delineated, the 
writer of the prologue adds, " sa that, in the foure partis of this 
cateclusmei is comprehendit the soume of our Chij^tio doctrine o^ 
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SIm neoorse td bdwr raeMnies, more ccogmaH ca^. 
urith ^beit cnMi sentkneiits, and widi 1I10 mMte og < ..<t ^ ^^ 
the system whick cfaejr laboured to perpectntse^ in ^^^ 
a pariiftmciiii which m^tat EAitbiirgfa, axit irftafMmSM. 
the tondusioQ of the paice^ diey^ had {mnired 



CISMII7 ink! floficilefit to il tmleSrift then taai wmti6u,.lgiiknd itf iluimi» 
fosimcdoit quittt tfaai wild Mttf «wl do for the o^teol^ of tliaif 
Bftlvatioun eternal/' It was impotsible to express, in stronger lanb* 
guage, that the catechism i^as designed for the instrdction of the great 
tKxSy of the people. This perieetly agrecis wttft what is ifkty oMottSi 
thai Che t^ect farobably of the eomeU, ceititiolyof th4s aiipfabi$ho(l»ilr«s 
to counteract the effect produced by the efibrts of the protestant 
teachers, who studiously enlightened the people, but is totally incon- 
sistent with the supposititm that the tract was not to be published 
among the people at aH. As, then, it appears tolitttiei been intendiBil 
tor the simple and unlearned, it is natural ta snppose thai every 
method would be used to impitrt to ehem What it contained. This 
gives much probability to the statdrtietit of Mackenzie, that tfie cflte* 
chism was deridingly termed by the people the Twopenny Faith, froi» 
its being circulated at a very trifling expence ; a statement opposed 
by Lord Hailes, only npon the ground that the catediism was not 
composed for the instruction of the people, and thtirefore still re« 
maining undSonfuted. His Lordship, mstead of minutely examining 
the catechism, kept hi» eye upon the canon of the cotfndl, actttf 
founded upon it the sentiments which he delivered. I do not think 
that even that OEtnon warranted the inferences vrfatcfi be deduced 
from it ; but it appewra probablcji that during the interval bcft#eefr 
the meeting of the council and the publication of the csrteehttm^ 
which was a few months«-^not a year and a half, as Lord Hailes^ from 
not attending to the circumstance that January 1551, according to 
the mode of computation then established! w<b, aoeonfingto oat mode* 
January 15^9, has supposed— the impression of the necessity ofeB* 
lightening the people had become deqper, and the nofportanoe 6f 
taking the most active measures for this purpose had been more dis^ 
finctly perceived. Keith, in speaking of the catechism, had said that 
it was'appdltited to be teAd in i^aee of sermon^ if there were ikM 
at the time. Upon this Lord Hailai femaikSf Keidilook this fitM 
VOL. I. 9 A 
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CHAP, a renewal of all die statutes whidi had been enacted 

VI 

^^^ the catholic faith ; and^ in the parliameftt of the . 
Feb. 17th, subsequent year, an act was passed, prohSnting the : 
^*^^' publication of any work without a licence from the 
governor.* 

In a synod, which was held either in the conclo* 

sion of die same year, or in the commencement of 

the following one, the decrees of the council of 

Trent were declared to be binding upon the chuKrb 

.ofScothmdj and all who resisted or disobeyed then^ 



Spottiswoode; but the canon providei» that it be read omnibiiB Do- 
minicb etfestivis diebut. I suspect, however, that Keith and Spot- 
tiswoode had derived their inforoiatSon firom the arcfabisho|/s pre&ce 
to the catechism. He condudea that preface by exhorting the cu* 
fates, ** everilk Sonday and priadpal halydaie^ qohen yair cummis na 
precheour to yame to schew thame the word of God, to have yls^ 
catedi^e usit and reid to yame in steid of precbing» quhil God o£ 
his gudness provide ane sufficient nowmer of catholyk and abil pre* 
cheooris,. quhilk sal be within few aeiris, as we traist in Ood^to quhom 
Iw honour and glorie for evir." 

There is one observation suggested by a perusal of the eatechisnii 
• which, I hope, is to the credit of the present age. It was intend* 
ed for general perusal, to be studied by all classes, and to be the 
atandaid of reiigiotts intruction to both sexes ; yet there is occasion* 
ally aa indelicacy in the observations, which would now be considered 
as shocking, and which indeed, in a similar work, would not be toIe-> 
rated. Is this a proof of more refined morality, or only of that de* 
licBcy of sentunent which wishes to cast a veil over corruption equally 
great mi that which prevailed in the days of our fathers? 
. *J4nx)0Bt/s Collection ofliawsand Acts of ParliamcallforScothaid, 
under ^respective parliaments mentioned above. Black Acts, quoted 
by Dr.Graiqger, in his Continuation of Maitland's History of Soou 
bnd,VoLU.p.86S. 
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were deaiounced as guilty of heresy* At this chap. 
synods some regulations were made for reforming ■— v " ■■» 
the corrupt lives of churchmen ; a fact which suf- Efibru to 
ficiently justifies the protestant historians in their ^^iq. 
assertions respecting die inveterate and scandalous ^^^^^^'^^ 
immorality of the priesthood, and which must incline 
us to believe what they also affirm, and what indeed 
subsequent events will be found fully to establish, 
that the new laws had as little efficacy as those 
which former councils or synods had adopted.-^ 

The peace with England had not long been con* 
eluded, when attempts began to be made for accom- 
pjishing that revolution in the government of Scot- 
land, which in a few yesu^took place, and which, 
as being intimately qoAnected with the progress oi 
the reformation, it is necessary to trace and to illus* 
trate* 

* Spotttswoode, B. if. p. 99. Keith's Hist, of Scotland, B. i^ ch* 
\l p* 63. 

t Spottiswoode, B« ii. p. 99. Kettb, B. i. ch. ▼!., oompaied with 
Leslie, Lib. x. p. 476, 477. Leslie, in his panegyric upon this synod* 
places its intolerance beyond a doubt, and thus shews that the mode* 
ration of .the catechism did not pn>ceed from the mild spirit of 
Christianity. His words are^ '* Eodem plane tempore, cum baeretict 
Catholicam religtonemcommovissent, quicunqueezderoprudentissimi 
doaissimi et integerrimi fuenint, Condlio provinciali, Lythguio cele- 
bnito, haeresim justissima anathematis nota configunt." He then men«' 
tions'tiieadopttoa of the decrees of the council of Trent; and, with 
r^rd. to the laws made by the ^ynod for the ref<mnation of the 
«)ergy, he says, ^ Cleri mores perpurgandos plurimum facidliant." * 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

Governor loses his pqpularihf....T7iiscon^^ 
I)mKagerinkerr€9oSaioHt6obiainikeBegenqf....She 
wcte Rritnie...Ifegoiimikmsiker0....Ainiit^wMrdms 
Hme^jromkatoretiga ihegqoinmetit. . . Qmen^Doma^ > 
gerretunutoS€oaand9,iip$ugiMmgjksn4...-Hoyf^^ 
qf'thfi English monarch.. .•She is coriliaify 'welcomed 
by the Scotish Nobles .... Goaenwr retams his ouAo^ 
rity. . • • Prudence of the Queen-Dcfwager • • • . She be^ 
comes daSif more popular .... Renews her attempts to 
procure theresignation of ArroH... His irresohaionJf. ' 
P€gMmu^^^...Me resijgne the regeneyi which is o^ 
turned ^ the Qma^Jkmager .... Pvoteskmts eiatmf^ 
ed. .. .Alarm increased by the Death qfEdxcardyOini 
theaccession of Mary.... Her religious sentiments... * 
Persecution . . « .2^ is net preptdiciat to the reformat 
tion in Scotland. . . . HarUm and Willock • • . . Knosr 
retumsi to Scotland .... History of his Life^ and of the . 
progress qfhis cpinions^Jrom the period tfhis leaving 
SfQtlandi His popularHy oind wfbtence^ His sesUi^ 
me9tsobotitiaikindingMtt$s...I>isoussiontowh^ 
gme fMc • • • . Effket of ^heir being adopted. 

wi>v-^"^ Mss ta yMd to iffery advice of those who surrowdr 

Govemor cd hhn, had long destroyed the esteem and the 

^!^^, confidence of the people, and had prepared them, 

to view with satisfaction any arrangement, by which 
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lie ttidd be removed fiom the l%h fsktmdon, the ^uam. 
duties of vfhich he had so inperfectly discharged. w<i^U> 
3%e oonchisioa of hosdlideis, which affioeded him 
ftn oppottunttf of regaSniiig^ bjr a judiciovs and 
tender regard to the cahfinitotis state of the comh 
mnStf^ ^ afiectiotu which he had forfeited, cmly 
lefiderad him more odioas. Guided b^ the iMa- 
priodpied and licemioiis coimseb of lus brother^ thfe 
archbishops lie was guilty of the most rertritiBg aiid 
useless cruehy^ and he harassed the subjects bf 
axbitrary exactions, v^uch tte thin retl of judidkl 
proosdore cast over diem, did not prevent Irom 
being regained a$ the gratification of the nmnest 
and most insatbble avarice** 
The queen^^wairar at <mce diicemed that suchTUieoiii* 

? . 1 1 ., 1 final the 

misconduct was eimnently cakulated to pfonuneooeeii. 
(her views. From the period of her daughter's re-hn^l^or 
aMval to France, ^e had cherished^ mth incndah^^^^ 
4Dg satis&ction, the hope of obtaimng the regency ; s«^* 
and she ccmsidered that no time was now to be lost 
m taking the most eS&deat measures for wreatieg 
;irom Anran the supreme authority. With the 
real intaitiaa of securing die aid of the French 
monarch, though und^ the plausiUe and natural 
pretaice of giadfying mztetnal affecdcm, by visits 
ing her only child, she left Scotland | and, ac^oni^ September, 
panied by some of the most distinguished of thepinpte^ 
nobility, she repaired to the court of France. She 

^Buchanant.!^. xv. p. 303» 303. HoUosbefi's Cbtqqicle, Yok !!• 
p. S^S. IJndsay of pitscottie» p. 19Sr 
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was Teceived .^th every mark of respect and al^ 
tentkm ; and, encouraged by such aj^arent cor* 
diality, she disclosed her scheme to her brothers. 
Itat cmce met with their decided approbation and 
they v^thout difficulty convinced their sovereign, 
diat, by carrying it into executbn, he should m the 
most ^ectual manner strengthen or confirm his 
interest in Scotland^ He accordingly consented to 
^ve to the queen*dowager his assistance and sup 
port ; upon condition, however, that the Earl of 
'Arran, whom, with a regard to honour which po» 
litical zeal top often extinguishes, he was unwilling 
to sacrifice, voluntarily divested himself of th^ ad- 
ministration of government.* 

It must certaialy have appeared, even to the most 
sanguine, that the attempt to prevail upon the go^ 
vemor to descend into a private station, would be 
attended with the most formidable difficulty ; but 
the queen-dowager and herlnends, who, from their 
own anxiety to acquire power, might have formed 
an accurate' conception of the reluctance to abandon 
it, did not despair of succeeding. They calculated 
upon his natural indolence, and upon his avarice, 
while they did not forget to alarm his fears. The 
French king gave or confirmed to him the title of 
Duke of Chs^elherauk, and attached to the hcmour 

*. Leslie, Lib. x. p. 4>SS. Buchanao, Lib. x.vi. p. 324. Holm- 
shed's Chronicle, Vol. IL p. 960, 261. Knox, R i. p. 88. ' Buraet's 
History of. the Bteformation jn Ppgland, VoI.JL p. 100. Keith, 
B. i. cb. V. p. £Q. 
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:iL munificent revenue.* He conferred on Aitan's chap. 
tldest son a distinguished military situation, promi- ^"* 
sed to support his family's succession to the throne, 
if the queen should die without children, and to 
acquit him of all obligation to account for his ma- 
nag^ent of the royal treasures during the period 
of his regtecy. Those c^ his adherents who happen- 
ed to be in France, were ccmciliated by 'rewards!; 
9nd when they had been thus prepared, the scheme 
was proposed to them, with earnest solicitations that 
they would Employ their influence in promoting it* 
Many considerations inclined them to give their as« 
sent. They were conscious that the popularity of 
the regent was daily diminishing ; they were sen- 
sible that the queen-dowager, possessed as she was 
of ^ vigorous mind, was much more fitted than the 
' irresolute Arran, for holding, in the distracted stale 
of Scotland, the reins of government ; and, what 
probably made on them the deepest impression, they 
Imew that he was not able to give a satisfactory 
statement of the revenue of the crown, and that if 
this was rigorously demanded, he would be over- 
whelmed with confusion and disgrace.! 



^ Knox» B. L p. 80, mentions, that this title was giyep to Arr^ 
to paduce him to support the scheme of Mary's goiqg tq franoe. 
See also Robertson, Vol. I. p. Id5. 

t Buchanan, Lib. xvi. p. 304* Leslie, Lib. x. p. 485. Hohn« 
shed's Chronide, Vol. IL p. 861» S03. Keith, a i. ch^ v. p. 66. 
Although these writers mention, that a discharge for his management 
of the revenue was esqiliptly granted some time afber thjs, there can 
be no doi^bt (hat the prospect of it was he)d out from the commence* 
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^^* IU4>e|«Giviifi|ieafK]iiiM 

rtimate 6imd$^ who bad bew a little l;>efore smt mr 

to VrwDce^ to retwta thfiqks to die kii\g for lu$ a^ 

fistaace jn die war with Eogland, vw dispakhid 

hom(tto.cpmm^iiKe^e4^dk^ aadhia 

r(|ir6BepR9atiooa«rere aopa after enfarced bytlie ftio« 

. i|iicBce of Famer, bishc^ of &0C8, a man deq^ 

Wjbip(>liikalkti%aqi^ai4 longep^oj^ 

^ toi^denpe of die Kgemf 

. TlleffootulmiUnl^aaIx^ght have ben 

.«^ maob fliyeraoa to the proposals wkich they con- 

.fiefeid i but dtey at leogdi aucceeded in extortiog a 

Asu with^reh»Ktaiit fioavse that he Tumdd re^gn the goyem^ 

^S^fitnmt lo jthe 4iieen-doiwager« When ev^ arrange* 

"'^ .IIMitwhickawldbeiaadajaFrancevaacoaipJeted, 

^ ^r^pai^ to re(tiii|i to Scotkpdy and D'Qsad, 

«ll sv^ ppi^(i(ri.|P^ devote^ to the interest of his 

o^m court^ )iG0QiBp^nie4 k^^ to dirept her mea- 

#Mre^* 

mi. fiwing detef|tiine4 to return by England^ applies* 

S'l.^^timiTas n^de to £^ivard&r a s»fe conduct, which 

ggj^ that Sizable prince inost readily grajjted,t She 

meiit of the negotiation, and that it everted a great /efiect» both upon 
bis own mind and upcm that of his friends. ]iCnox, B. i. p. 80, says, 
that this difpcbarge was given wK.ep the queen was sen^ to France s 
but this QDdd not hare been the case^ l^if it bad, n^ subsequent 
promise would have bieen necespary. 

* Buefaan^n^ Lib. xvu p. 3.04. Les|Ue» JJb. z. p. 48S. Keith, 
B. i. ch. ▼. p. 5?. Lindsay of Pkseettie, p. IM. 

t Rymei^s FoMleia, V. 15. Am Regia, Vol lU. p. srs. Safe- 
condticty dated Westmipster, l^i QSay, 155;. 
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hod$d at PcMrttmoutfa; and feeling the utmost curi* chap. 
4iatj to see the Snglish monarch, whose marriage /_r 
with her daughter she had too sucee^ally thwarted, ^^^' 
the intimated to him, that she would avail her- 
self of die safe^onduct to visit him in London.'* 
Upon her arrival, die was treated with the most Hocpitaiity 
tgratifying respects The nobility, by the command Lh^^*^* 
/oi the kiag, immediately waited upon her, and £d- ^""^ 
vard enttttamed her with a munificence of hospita- 
'UtY^ y^dk made a deqp impression upon her mind. 
^ScAT^nd of our historians have ascribed this recep- 
tion to die solicttttde which was still felt to acconi** 
fikh the marriage ; they have even detailed a con-^ 
▼eis^dbn respecting it, in which Edward persoaally* 
jMied be the husband of Mary, and the queen- 
4owag^ detailed the reasons which had prevented 
H matdi, die failure of which, she politely stated, 
ihat her acquaintanoe with the admirable youth led 
jher de^y to regret* The king himself, however, 
is «ileHi; upon this subject. He minutely reccnrds, in 
hk Bi^ry, a number of particulars about the queen's 
leceptipna, bi^t there is not the most distant allusion 
liO any obseryadons relating to die marriage. — ^It is 
probable diat he w^s now convinced that it coul4 
not take place. Ibving nev^r seen the lovely prin- 
cess who had been destined for him, her charm^ 
and her accomplishments had not affected his heart ^ 
and M^ delicate notions of propriety ^ou)d naitural? 

^ Kipg Edward's piary, in Buroet« VpL IJ. 
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CHAP. ly suggest to him, that any fegt e t, vludi he migfat 

. ^"* . now express, would be interpreted as an indinsct 

^^^ reproach to her mother, who had entrusted herself 

to hk protection, and who had expressed the ut« 

most gratitude for his generous attention.* 

After a short stay, she left the English courts 
highly delighted with its urbanity, and with due 
knowledge and penetration of the youthfiil sore- 
reign, that she might prosecute her scheme of ob- 
cotdiaBj tainhg the regency in Scothnd. She was rec^ved 
^^S^ by the nobility of that kingdom widi the warmest 
^^ cordiality. Her enlightened understanding, and 
her decisive conduct, had gained dieir respect, 
while her engaging manners formed a bond (^ 
union to her interest, which their untutored gallan* 
try powerfully felt.t Although she must hx¥e 
been pleased with a reception so flattering in itself, 
and so peculiarly, gratifying to her unbidon, she 
was disappointed in not immediately attaining tibe 
situation for which she bad sg assiduously laboured. 
Governor When the governor was induced to promise that 
^^^ he would resign his power, he was deprived of the 
counsel of his brother, the archbishop of St An« 

* Leslie, Lib. x. p. 487» mentions the convenaAion, as does HoUn- 
shed also ai his Chronicle^ Vol. IL p. S03-4. No allusion* however, 
is m^de to it by the following wrtters* who speak of the queen's visit 
to London s King Edward's Diary, in the Appendix to the 8d Vol* 
of Burnet's History ; Burnet, yol. IL ; Stowe's Aimals, p. 606 ; Ra- 
piVs History of England, Vol. IL p. 35; Knox's Histoiy, B. L p. 89. 

t Leslie, de Rebus Gestis SootonuBi Lib. x. p. 488. Keith, B. L 
ch. V. p. 57. 

8 
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tfee^g. That prelate was then afflicted with a chap^ 
disease which threatened his speedy dissolution^ . -J^ 
and which rendered him incapable of directing his ^^^' 
ad:ention even to the most important political ar« 
jrangements. The celebrated Cardan, whose medi* 
tal «kill was equal to the depth of his philosophy 
iind the sublimity of ins genius, had succeeded in 
^ffe^dng thie txk:overy of the primate, who no soon« 
tf became acquainted with the decision of the go- 
vet^nor, than, with the greatest eagerness, and with 
ate ititemperance of l^guage little suited t6 his pro** 
fession, he attempted to induce him to depart from^ 
it.^ Arran Udtened with pleasure to arguments 
which were employed against a step of iBi^hich he 
soon bitterly repented^ and; yielding to the united 
power of his own inclinations, and of his defetence 
for ^is brother^ he came to the resoltftion of not 
fulfilling his engagement8«t 

The queen*dowager aibted upon thi^ occasion Pradme of 
wkh wisdom smd moderation. She saw how diiff.^^^^ . 
txdt it would be to compel Ae governor to resign 
his authcmty ; she saw that she would thus hazard 
the popularity Msidch she had acquired, and that 
she niight renew the horrors of civil dissension. 

* B^rn^t'? History of ^he l^eformatkni, Vol. II. p. 308. Craw* 
ford's Lives of 0$ccrs of State, p. 377. Mackenzie's Liseg^ Vol, JIL 
p. 108. 

t This change of determination is apparent from the delay which 
took place, and from the renewal of the negotiation for Arran's de» 
wittipg the regencyi some lime after the arrival q£ th.e queenM^lowa* 
ger. 
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CHAP. She detarnuned, iittnSon^ to imt Jbr vitat iiit 

....JL^ thought would at no dktaoit period be die itsuk of 

^^^ the regent's fed>le and wavering poKqr; andintlio 



^ P^^P°^inean tinie» by erery art of condliafion, by thewmg 
the most toider concern far the public wdfare, and 
by acting with mildnett^ e?en towards the ptotea-' 
tantSy to increase the number of her sttpporterft^ and 
to gain the affecttoos of all dasses of du commn^ 
ty« She steadily persevered in this landabte coi^ 
duct, and it was ultimately crowned with 'aueees6» 
Bennrsiicr Whcnidie at kngth was Satisfied that, wiAout afty 
^^2^. struggle, she might assume the supreme power, ate 
manner employed hcf frieuds to uTge, K^ addiiioiiail force» 
Che arguments which had bi^sre carried momen- 
tary conviction to the mind of the governor. They 
insbted upon hb inability to«coount for the revenw 
:of the crown; eidnbited to him the veal state cl' 
public sentiment with regard to hon; and he t 
second time consented to yidd the regency to die 
queen-dowager, upon conditions to which, with ^ 
advice of her relations in France, she willingly «o- 
ceded.* To fortify her claim, and to increase the 
^^ii4>arra8sment of Amm, her daughter chose the 
ki^g of France and her two uncles to be her gttar» 
di^s ; and although she had not yet completed her 
twelfth year, the period at which, acconUng to the 
letter of the l^w, she could ex^cise this power» It 
W9$ contended, that in the case of a soverdgn, it 

f Leslie, Lib. x. p, AtT and 499* Bucbaium, Lib. zvi. p. SOi. 

Holinslied's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 26& Keitb, B. L ch. .▼. p. 5& 
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ms powetsed evea fitmi the commencement of char 
tbat jw:^ These goardona clev<dired their autho- y ^^ r ^ 
lAtf upon the queen-mother, and she accordingly 
pleaded Ae ropi ancdon fbi^her swaying, daring 
dK mmority of Bfary, die sceptre of Scotland.*^ 
The gonrcnrar edll di^ibyed die fickleness ivfaich His 
ao inherent ia hk charactor^ The resolution 



^ di& one mameat yielded to the hopes and th« 
«isi»a of the next ; and he, tdio had commenced 
actise life wkh rehic^mce^ and who wduld have pre- 
fisored^ bad he been kft to his own decktcm, the 
IraafpiiUity of a private stadon, and the radonal 
pleasmres of intellectial enjoyment, now cki^ so 
£nst to &e power which had blasted his peace, that 
he could not dwell upon renouncing it without dM^ 
most painful feeHngs,--<»dius zdd&ng to the many 
examples receded ini history, which strikingly leach 
ihe importaiKe of moderatmg our desires, and which 
sbflfw the uTTMStftde sway of ambidcm, eren over 
ttiMe w1m> wece £»nned by nature to resist its al« 

The queen-dowager, exhausted with a fluctuation ParHament 
^ «)iimsl, of whickshe saw no end, redred tOb^uighT' 
Sdirfings aoeompanied by die most considerable of 
herpflpriy*, A parfiao^nt was summoned to decide 
upoa her: daim to the regency, and Arran, at length 
sensible of the dangerous situation in which, by 
coMhuied reristance, he would be placed, and of 

^ Leslie^ Lib. x. p. 478. Buchanan, LI) xvi. p» 305. 
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CHAP, the embarrassment in^hkh He angbt mvolTe hm^ 
^ „^''' ^. family, finally resolved to relinquidi what he wai , 
Apriiw. probably convinced he could not r^tttn. He at*^ 
Hcitsigni. tended the meeting of parliament at Etfinbo^h j , 
and having rode with his accustomed state tor tke 
place in which it was held, he delivered into ^ihe 
hands of the French ambassador the badges of s» . 
{H'eme authority, and these were then, in the name 
OuMn M. of Mary, given to her mother. At the condusiov^ 
^SJ^!^ of the assembly, this princess returned to the palace . 
of Hirfyroodhouse with the magnificence of a sove- 
reign, while Arran, as a private individual, mingled 
with her attendants.* He now took the title of 
Duke of Chatelherault, and afterwards engaging iii 
public affairs, acted, as we shall find, a new part ift 
the convulsions which agitated the kingdom. 
Pratcstttiti The exaltation of the queen-dowager to the re^ 
^"" gency, excited much aj^rdiension in the minds dF 
dipse who had attached themselves to the refonna-* 
tion. During the struggle between h^ and Arran^ 
they had enjoyed tranquillity, which it was the in-' 
terest of the contending factions not to interrupt ; 
and they had even been indii«:tly countenanced by 
. the quew, who knew their aversion to her rival** 
They were sensible, however, that this indulgenee 
^vas not the result of principle, or of any desi^f 

* Buchanan, LiU xvl p. SOS. Lindsay of Pitsootti^ pa99L. IMA^ 
B. i. ch. V. p. 59. Huroet's Hi»t. of the Reformatioa, Vol. II. p. S09. 
Crawford's Lives, p. Sr7. Melvirs Menioin, p. S4. Knox, B. I 
p. 83. Spofttiswoode, B. ii. p. 991 
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vMdk die really feh, to render their situation more chap. 
onnfortable than it had for some time been. They ^ 
were well acquainted with the intolerant sentiments 
of: the house of Guise, and they dreaded, that, 
diroogh the influence of the cardi(^il of Lorrain, 
there nnght be a renewal of those severities which 
had stained die primacy of Beaton — ^severities which 
wight arre$t the progress of truth, although no se- 
verity, they were now cpnvinced, would be able to 
eiect its extirpatiom'* 

These gloomy reflections were strengthened by AUnn in. 
what had, a little before this period, happened inu^Td^h^of 
England. Under the government of the virtuous J^"^ 
ai»l accomplished Edward, the reformation had^^ 
bcfen cherished and promoted. Naturally smous, 
and deeply impressed with the importance and the 
truth of religion, he watched over its purity with the 
most devout solicitude ; and he was anxious, with 
the< assistance of the counsellors in whom. he repo* 
sed confidenc^^to lay the foundation of a national 
protestant church. Thi$ flourishing state of the 
new faith in the south of Britain, directly tended 
to promote it in Scotland. All who had embraced 
it knew that an asylum was ever open to them ; they 
were instructed and aoilightened by the discoveries 
of those who, under royal protection, could devote 
^ their talents to the study of the Scriptures; while 
^hey were assured, that, in the negotiations between 
• ihi countries, the advancement of the protestant 

* Knox, B. i. p. 89. Spottiswoode, B. u\ p. 92. 
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GHAP. cause throiighoitt the whole feland wookd be coiu 
,_,T"' . ^ stantly kept m view by the English tumManL 
^^ But the delightful proq)eetB which had jturboBB 
opened were It once ovetcaat. £dward^wfaoaeooii« 
atttution had b«en at all times delicate, had stiffsw 
ed much from the sQccessiTe attacks of die unaUU 
pox and the measles ; and when he was just n« 
coyering from the diock which thef had given to 
him, he was unhappSy seized by a co^h, which, 
affecting his lungs, defied every e&ut of inediriae, 
and, in the sixteenth year of his age, csarried him to 
Wy sui, Ae grave.* - 

His diaracter has been jusdy ddineated in the 
£urest cotours. His dispositiona were in the I^hesC 
degree amiable^ his intellectual attahiasenis, ceosU 
derii^ his yooth^ and his situation, so Etde favour*^ 
able to mental cubulre, were astonishing^ and hia 
fuety, free from the gloonrincsaQf ftnatidsm and 
the presnmpdon of enthusiaam, was admirahly cal* 
culated to strengthen die religious fit*t"«wmf of faia 
people, and to give them just views of the mpon^ 
ance of the relbrniation.t 

* Stowe's Annalsi p. 609^ Buraet's Historj of the Reformaiiott 
In England, Voh ll. Heyltn's do. p. ISd. Rapln^is History of £ng-' 
tandt VoL ILp. fS, and nota itb to that p^gcu 

t Stowa» in bis Annals, p. 609, thus shortly defineatei |becbai«Q« 
ter of Edward : ** He was a youth (^ such forwardnesa m virtq^ 
foaming, and godljr gifts, as seldom batfa been seen the Ifte.** Bttrnec^ 
tiidiead.Vd.of hisHi8toi7orifeB«teniatwivbiMsdiifaiia4 the 
virtues of tbis sovereign at great length, and with, much eloquenoe* 
Heylin^ in his History of the Reformation, p. 153, and Collier, in b» 
EctJesiartieal History of Britain, Vol 2d, conclusion of the 4th book, 
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Several historians have attributed hfe death to chap. 
J>oisoDU Of ihisi however^ there is no decisive w^ 
feviderice- The feebleness of Edward's frailie ac- **^ 
taunts for his eirly dissolution^ without having re- 
course to violent mean^, often most unwarrantably 
assigned, as having occasioned the death pf sove- 

are led by tdeir religioiiB prindple^ t6 qualify the feiitogium which 
tb^y yrdte compelled to record. Both of them have inserted the cha- 
racter of Edivard as delliieated by the celebrated Cardan ; a character 
eDlitled to more credit, fix)iii its having been written and published in 
Italy, where Edward was detested as a heretic, ^nd ivhere the phi« 
lodopheir cOiild have nb motive for flaitering the memory oi^ the 
prince whom he deplor<i$i Cardan ^ys,^ that the king Was master of 
d great many languages ; that, besides his mdther tongUe, he til&ed 
Latin, ^lich, Greek, Italian, and Stianish. He had a comprehen- 
sive mind, ahd seemed formed for all sorts 6f accomplishments. The 
sweetness of his teipper was siich as became a oiortal, his gravity be<- 
coniing the iiodjesty of a king, ahd his disposition suitable to his high; 
d^ee. In shori, that child was so br«d, had sitoh parts^ aiid was of 
sudi expectation, that he looked likfe the miracle of a maiu These 
things are Hot spoken rhetorically, and bejroiid the triltb, but are 
indeed short of it. He g^Ve ita an essay of Virttie, though he did not 
live to give a pattern df it. In bounty he emtllated hi» fa^ier, who, 
in some cases, may ap^r to have been bad ; bitt thei'e w&s no ground 
of siistiectin^ ahy such thing in the soii^ Whos6 mihd was cultivated^ 
by the study of philo§<^hy.'' See AlckH Rtgi% Vdl III. p. Sd5, 396. 
Heyh'n declares, that his reign was defamed by sacrilege; in other 
v^ords, he receded rather farther fh>m popeijr than was agreeable to 
this divine. Collier sayft, ** ii is pretty plain his conscience was not. 
always under a servicesdble direction. He was tinctured with Erastian 
principles, falid under wtong prepossessions as to church-govemmeBt 
He gives a hard character of the bishops, and makes age and igno« 
ranee (in this hitter case surely not improperly), a ground to seize thdr 
jurisdiction^^' See also Buchanan, Lib. tvu p. 305. Knox, B. U 
p. 8d. Spottiswoode, B. ii. p. 92, and Neal's Hiitory of th&PuriiaQ% 
Vol I. p. 7d, who animadverts upon Heyh'u, 
VOL, I. 2 B 
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^vil^' reigns and illustrious men, whose departure from 
' — :n- — 'the world had been contemplated with strongs 
though opposite emotions.* 

After some faint and unavailing struggles to 
place the crown, in conformity to the last wilt of 
Edward, upon the head of Lady Jane Gray, whose 
literature, piety, virtue, and melancholy fate, have 
deservedly exeited the deepest commiseration, the 
throne was filled by Mafy^ the daughter of Hairy, 
Hcrrdigi- and of hisfirst wife Catherine of Aitagon. This 
meatT^' princess, of a dark and severe disposition^ had been 
educated with the utmost strictness in the cathofic 
hith *y and the sorrows of her mother, which she 
associated with the reformadoBy while they increa- 
sed her zeal for a religion to which she regarded 
this parent as a martyr, infused into her mind the 
^trong^st detestation of the reformers, and the most 
ardent desire to exterminate their tenets. She had 
not been long seated on the throne when she un- 
PcTsecu^ veiled her infentions. She commenced her attack 
against the protestants, conducting it with a savage 
cruelty, which creates the most tender sympathy 
for the numberless victims whom she sacrificed, and 
the utmost detestation for a sovereign who could 
view with complacency the suflFerings and the de- 
struction of the most valuable, or the most con- 
scientious of her subjects.! 

* Burnet'ff Histoiy of the Reformation, Vol. U. Hcylin's^o. p. 141. 

Collier, Vol. 11. p. 338. Neal's History of the Puritans, Vol. I. p. 75. 

t Diftercnt histories of the reign of Mary, throughout, as Buraet, 



tion. 
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The Scotish i*eformers considered this devolution chap. 

VI f 
Us most formidabk to them. Their own sovereign 

they suspected not to be favourable to theiti j and 
if she should resolve to persecute, they perceived 
that she would be encouraged and stimulated by 
the very power which had fostered their infancy, 
and had so often effectually interfered to preserve 
them from destruction. The restraints which have 
been mentioned, as not long before this imposed 
upon the liberty of the pres^, were now felt in all 
their severity ; and deprived them of the means of 
administering comfort to the wavering, or of illus- 
trating and defending the doctrines, l^y the profes* 
sion of which they were distinguishedlj This com- 
bination of unfavourable circumstances heightened 
their prejudices against the regent, and led them to 
regard) with a prejudiced and an uncharitable eye, 
every measure respecting them which she adopted.* 
Their fears, however, proved groundless. What Not,., 
they apprehended would overwhelm them, strength* l^frlfL? 
ened their cause, and prepared the wav for that™*****'**^ 

• «••«• Scotland. 

success with which it was eventually maintained. 
The dreadful persecution of Mary induced many 

Hejlin, Stow^, Collier, Rapin, and particularly NeaPs History of 
the Puritans, Vol I. ch. iii. 

* Knox, B. i. p. 88, 89. The manner in which Knox speaks of 
the exaltation of the queen-dowager to the regency, is a violation of 
all decency and proper r respect for the supreme authority of his 
country, and illustrates very strongly the rudeness of those days, and 
the great improvement which in this respect has taken place in mo- 
dern times. 



pre- 
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CHAP, of the most celebraCed of the EngUsh protestanf 
< — ^^ divines to leave their countiy. Of these, numbers 
went to. foreign nations, and imbibed those religi«^ 
cfus^ sentiments which, ia an after age, so much in- 
fluenced the £ife of England ; while several fled 
into Scot£md, in which, although under the go- 
vernment of a princess of the same faith with Mary, 
they expected to enjoy comparative tranquillityr 
wfflSk*"^^^^^^* more remarkable for his irreproachabfe 
character, and ardent zeal, than for the vigour of 
his understanding, was among this number^ He 
brought with him the more enlarged opinions with 
regard to religion, with which, dormg Ms ministry 
in England, he had become familiar ; smd he lost no 
opportunity of illustrating axid inculcating them.^ 
His efforts were powerfully seconded by Wilbck^ 
a preacher of a strong and resolute n^ind, and who, 
from his peculiar situation, possessed great m- 
fluence. He had belonged to the order of Fran- 
ciscans, and had resided in the town of Ayr,. but 
feeling an inclination to relinquish his profession, 
he left Scotland, and took up his residence in Eng- 
land. At the commencement of Mary's persecu- 
tion, he fled to Embden, and subsisted by practi- 
sing medicine. While there, he acquired, probably 
from his eminence as a physician, the favour and 
confidence of the Countess of Frieslaad, and was 
sent by her upon an embassy to the queen-dowager* 

*ICnox,B. i.p. 90. Spottiswoode^ K if. p. 93. Wodiow's MSS. 
Vol. VI. folio» p. 37, S8. Calderwood's MSS. Vol. I. 
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He associated much With the protestants ; animated ^"^^• 
them by his exhortations j enlightened them with a v— v^ 
more thorough knowledge of the Sdriptures, and 
even, anudst the languor of sickness and debilityi 
he ccmfirmed many of the higher ranks in their at- 
tachment to the doctrines of the reformers.* 

But the progress of the reformation was mostKnoxre- 
decisively promoted by the intrepidity and elo- 
quence of Knox, who soon after this returned to October 
Scotland. ^^ 

After the surrender of the castle of St Andrews, History of 
he had, with the rest of the garrison, been, in ex- of^the pro- 
press violation of the terms which were granted to^'^iow^** 
them, confined in the galleys, and endured for a 
considerable time the most severe sufferings. Upon 
being delivered from imprisonment, he came over 
to England, where he remained till the death of 
Edward VI. Upon his arrival, he preached in the 
northern parts of that kingdom, but he was after- 
wards called to London, where he was most assi- 
duous in supporting the reformation ; and acquired 
so much reputation, that he frequently was ap- 
pointed to preach before the king and his council. 
He was solicited to accept of a living in the metro- 
poliSy but declined doing so, from some scruples 
about ceremonies and habits ; and there is some 
reason to believe that for the same cause he refused 
to accept of a bishoprick. He did not conceal hi' 

♦ Knox^ B. L p. 90. Spottiswoode, B, if, p. 93. Keith, Be »• 
oh. vi. p. 64. 
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CHAP, sentiments upon these points — he wished that re^ 

V w formation should be complete; and being called 

before the archbishop of Canterbury, he, with his 

usual energy and candour, st?^ted the grounds upon 

which his opinion yested.* At the accession of 

♦ Knox, B. 1. p. 85. Bnchanan's Life of Knox, prefixed to his 
History, p. 7-13. Calderwood's History of the Church of Scotland^ 
p. 3 and 56. Heylin's History of the Presbyterians, B, iv. p. 149. 
a^ckenzie's life of Knox, in Vol. HI. of his Lives, p. H*. Neal'a 
History of the Puritans, Vol L p. 132 and 368. A very full account 
of this part of the life of Knox is given by Wodrow, in his MS. life 
of the reformer, {MSS. Vol. VL folio, p. 12-22,) chiefly from Stiype'a 
|demorial8,VoLILandsomeMS.lptter8ofKno?. Sec also Calder^ 
wood's MS. Histoiy, Vol. t, and Beza, in his book entitled Icione*, 
&c. There is great obscurity^in ^he account which Knox gives of his 
confinement jn the galleys, and of the time of its continuance. Seve- 
ral writers state, that he was relieved in the winter immediately suo- 
ceeding thfe destruction of the castle j but it seems more probable 
that this did not take place till the second winter, in which case he 
must have been confined about a year and a half. In one of his let- 
ters, preserved by Calderwood, he mentions, that he was confined for 
nineteen months. If Calderwood copied accurately, this pute the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt; but in his printed work he did not avail himself 
of this document, for he limits the confinement to nine months. The 
appointment of Knox to preach before Edward, which he frequently 
*d, his constant ministerial labours under the eye of Cranmer, the of- 
fer of a paipchial living in'London, and still more, that of a bwhopric^, 
which, frpm various testimonies, and from a striking expression of his 
own, seems to Have been made to him, are clear proofs, that, accord- 
ing to the principles then received in the church of England, there 
was no irregularity, or no (deficiency in bis ordination ; and there is, 
if possible, still more decisive evidence upon the subject. In conse- 
quence of his desire to push reformation farther than corresponded 
with the sentiments of those who directed the king, he was called be- 
fore the counpj. The archbishop of Canterbury apd the bishop of 
Ely were present, though much argument took place, he was never 
charged with having intruded into the sacred office. * These prelates 
seem to have considered h!is c)rdina,tM>n as equally valid with their 
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Mary^ he ^ent t© Geneva, where he became inti- chap. 
mately acquamted with Calvin, whose fame eccle- 
siastical history and his own writings have preser- 
ved, and who acted a most conspicuous and a most 
important part at the interesting period during 
which he lived. Possessed of talents of the highest 
©rder, and of virtues commanding the esteem and 
veneration of the most eminent of the reformers, 
he had not been able to emancipate himself from 
the influence of prejudices, directly opposite to , the 
principles which he so successfully inculcated. 
While he enforced the right of private judgment, 
and laid down rules with respect to the exercise of 
it, which implied the utmost freedom of discussion, 
he, in one melancholy instance, promoted the fury 
of persecution, or at least did not exert himself 
to resist what, there can be little doubt, his zeal- 
ous interference might have prevented. In the 
jtemper of the times we must look for the only 
apology which can be urged ; and even when we 
justly condemn the action, it ought to be recolIeGt.. 

Qwn ; if they had no\t, they would naturally haye mentioned this, fpr 
the nature of the conference directly led tp it Indeed, the right of 
all reformed churches to ordain, giccording to the forms whijh they 
had established, yiras not doubted. By a statute 18th Elizabeth, it waV 
declared, that the ordination of foreign reformed churches was valid, 
and those who had no other orders were made of like capacity with 
others to enjoy any place of ministry within England. See some inte- 
resting facts, connected with this subject, in Appendix to Sir James 
palrymple's Collections, p. 1, 2, and in Neal'd History of the Puritans, 
Vol. I. p. 317, 318. This doctrine, however, soon was disowned, but 
upon a very diflferent ground f^om that 90 wbichthey who now disown 
^t rest their opinion. 
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ed, that he was not solely, or in any peculiar d^gree^ 
^guilty; that they who have dwelt upon the death of 
****• Serretus with the design, not merely of casdug a 
stain upon the memory of Calvin, but of vilifyii^ 
the spirit ^nd the sentiments of the churches r^u- 
lated according to his prindples of ecclesiastical go« 
venunent, have forgotten that the^ame deviation 
from the benevolent maxims of the gospel may be 
traced in all protestant churches; that even the 
humane Cranmer extorted from his reluctant sove- 
reign the confirmation of a sentence, which con-i 
demned to the flames an unhappy woman, whose 
weajqiess or insanity should have excited the pity of 
the primate, and that he also doomed to the same 
shocking death, an unfortunate man who had avow- 
ed probably the same tefiets for which Servetus 
suifered.* 

Under the direction of Calvin, tberefomiatioii 
had assumed a new form. While Luther boldly^ 
attacked the corruptions of Rome, he beheld, with 
the utmost veneration, the episcopal constitution of 
the church } and as his efforts were influenced, and 
even in part guided, by some of the German 
princes, who were anxious to preserve the splen- 

^ In the life of Calvin, inserted by Rolt in his Lives of the Reform- 
ers* there fs collected all the information which dif&rent writers 
have ftimishiBd respecting Servetus. Burnet's Hist of the Reforma- 
tion* Vol. II* f» U3» Heylin's History of the Reformation of the 
Church;of En^nd* p. SO, and Neal's History of the Puritens, VoL L 
p. 54, 55, may be iQonsuUed upon the conduct of Cranmer, and will 
satisfy any candid inquirer, that the case of the primate was less ex* 
cusable than tb»t pf th^ illustrious Geneva reformer. 
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dour of the hierarchy, he acknowledged and 4fe>i chap. 
fended the superior rank and the jurisdiction of w ^ '- 
bishops. From the circumstances of his life, CalTfn ^**^ 
wa9 tQfally exempted from the operation of this 
cause. He was led to investigate^ with unshackle 
fiBeedoni, che origin and nature of church-govern* 
menit ; and having, upon leaving France, tsdc^ tip 
his residence in Geneva, he there published the 
wide and enlight^ed principle, that forms of eccle^. 
siastica^ polity niight be varied, aiid accommodate 
to the situation' of those for whom they were iii- 
tended. Acting upon this principle, he abolished 
episcopacy in Graeva, and intrqduced the presby* 
terianmodeh 

His extensive kanung, his elegant taste^ and his 
undoubted zeal in the defence of what he esteemed 
the cause of truth,- enabled him to disseminate^ 
amongst the protestants of several nations, the views 
which -he had adopted ; aiM even they who could 
not acquiesce in them, did not lose their respect for 
the illustrious man by whom they had been re« 
stored or created.* The simplicity of his scheme, 
and the spirituality of the worship connected with 
it, delighted Knox. He studied under Calvin with 
unwearied^ diligence,; and at the earnest desire of 
that eminent divine, he left Geneva, to become the 

"^Du Pin's Ecclpastiod Histoi? of thelStb Ceat. B. iLch. SO. 
Hooker's Preface to his Ecclesiastical Polity. Spon's History of Ge- 
neva. Holt's Life of Cal?jn. Heylin's Hist, df Presbyterians, B* i. 
Moisheinly translated by Maclaine> Vol IV. p« 76t9» and 87. 
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CHAP, pastor of a church in FrankfcHrt, vfiuch was atten4- 
^"' ^ ed by exiles from England. The members of that 



*^^ church resolved to make some variations from the 
book of service which had been published 4uring 
ihe reign of Edward ; variations which they con- 
ceived would have been made in the church of 
England, had the life of diat sovereign been pro- 
tracted i and which they bdieved would carry for- 
ward the reformation that had been commenced. 
After they had framed their service agreeably to 
this resolution, Dr Cox, who had been the tutor of 
Edward, and who was zealously attached to what- 
ever had been sajictioned by the authority of his 
pupil, came to Frankfort. Having joined the con- 
gregation, he reftised to observe their plan of wor- 
ship, and employed his talents and his influence, 
both of them considerable, to produce complete 
conformity to the English ritual. This gave rise to 
much altercation, dissolved the peace and harmony 
which had previously been established, and occa- 
sioned a revolution in the church ; for ELnox, who 
had been chosen as the pastor, was, by the opposite 
party, who had gained the ascendency, forbidden to 
preach. The magistrates, however, interfered to 
protect a man whom they had countenanced. He 
recovered his influence, when his antagonist accused 
him of treason against the emperor, founding the 
charge upon some expressions in a book which 
Knox had pubUshed. This alarmed the magis- 
trates, who, knowing the severe and jealous temper 
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of Charks, were unwilling to engage in the investi- chap. 
gation of so delicate a point, and they respectfully ^ ■■^^^ ' ■k 
solicited Knox to leave the city.'* 

He returned to Geneya, where he remained se? Mareh 25. 
veral months ; and having resolved to visit Scotland, 
he arrived in that country, as has been already men- 
tioned, about the end of this year. Matured in his 
sentiments, and an;xious to propagate them, he im- 
mediately commenced his exertions, and sought 
to give a more decided character to the opposition 
which had been carried on against the established 
church. He took up his residence in the private His popu? 
house of one of his friends in Edinburgh ; but his^^m^ 
reputation, the distinguished part which he had act- 
ed abroad, and the opportunities which he had en- 
joyed of acquiring the most valuable instruction from 
the sources of the reformation, induced number^ 
to attend his discourses.! 

* Kaox's History of the Reformation in Scotland, B. i. p. 85. His 
own account is written with much moderation. — Life of Knox pre- 
fixed to his history, p. 15«>17. Cftlderwood's History of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 3, 4. Burnet's History of the Reformation, Vol. IL 
p, 339. Heylin's do. p. 59. Collier's Ecclesiastical Hist of Britain, 
Vol. II. p. 393, &c. Peirce's Vindication of the Dissenters, from 
p. 35. Neal's History of the Puritans, Vol. I. from p. 102. Mac-r 
kenzie's Life of Knox, in Vol. ,UL of his Lives. This account is very 
inaccurate. It may be observed, that during the controversies at 
Frankfort, Cox never objected to the validity of his opponent's ordi-« 
nation, which woald have been strong ground, had he doubted its 
sufficiency. Wodrow, in his Life of Knox, (MSS."VoL VI. foIio» 
p* 23-37), and in his Appendix to that work, has mentioned all the par- 
ticulars respecting what happened at Frankfort. He inserts, from Cal- 
derwood's MS. History, Vol. I. a long paper of Knox himself, relating 
to this part of his life. { 

* Knox, B. i. p. 90. Spottiswoode, B;^ii. p. 93. Keith, B. i. <^'»' 
fi. p. 64. Wodrow's MSS. Vol. VL folio, p. 38. 
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CHAP. These discourses were most strikine, and the 

VII * 

/^-^^^^ which they were intended to accomplish, 
hJ^oq*^^ in the highest degree important. Hitherto the 
J^^ protestants, m Scotland, had not esteemed it neces- 
**■«' fiary, openly to separate from the church ; they had 
€ven continued to attend the celebration of mass, 
although many of them began to entertain doubts 
of the propriety of the practice. Kndx saw the 
necessity of fully enlightening them upon this point. 
He laboured to convince them, that it was a sa- 
cred duty not to countenance what, upon the prin« 
ciples which they had embraced, was totally incom- 
patible with the purity, and with the very fundamen- 
tal principles of Christianity ; and he found little dif« 
ficulty in persuading the great part of hk audience 
of what was in itself so obviously just. As, how« 
ever, the conduct which he forcibly inculcated, 
implied undisguised hostility to the church, cutting 
off all possibility of remaining within its commu- 
nion, several of the chief protestants wished, that the 
propriety of it should be seriously considered, and 
fully discussed. 
DiflcttsnoDs Maitland of Lethington, who frequently attended 
h^^)m. ^^^ sermons of Knox, attempted to defend the prac- 
tice which had so long prevailed. In support of it, 
he particularly urged the example of the Apostle 
Paul, who, at the request of James and the elders 
of Jerusalem, went into the Temple, and purified 
himself in consequence of a vow ; a compliance 
with erroneous opinions, originating from his de- 
sire, tg avoid danger, and which might be imitated; 
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hy Ghr&tians ht all agesr JSlnox, t^ith much mg^- chap. 
trntfy i'eplied tor this argttment, fie pointed oixt v-J^JlL. 
the difference of doing what God, for paiticular ^^^ 
reasons, ikd occasionalfy enjoined, and'c^ ssupport*" 
ing wfraf was in direct opposition to the divine" 
will ; frbtii the unhappy issue of the expedient, lie' 
expressed some ^ doubt whether the apostle acted 
agreeably W the^ Supreme Being ; enforced this^^ 
great truth, that ^I should not be dbne thaf good* 
might come from it i and cbncluded, that this part 
of the apostolical hfctory, properly mterpretedy 
might be urged in favour of that mode' of acting, 
which he had represented a^ incumbent upon, alf 
who were attached to the reformation.* 

Maitland was convinced by Ae reasoning of 
Knox i and from this time, as the reformer lias him* 
self expressed it, the mass was abhorred of those who" 
had bdbre used it for the fashion, and the Voiding: 
of slander. The protestants in Edinburgh, resol- 
ved to attend it no more ; they made an open se- 
cessbn from the popish church ; and the example 
was soon followed throughout the kingdom, even 
by those who had no opportunity of listening to 
the eloquence, and the ei&hertation which had> in^ 
the capital^ made so deep soi impression. -(: 

* Knox, B. i. p. 91. Spotdswoode, B;^ ii. p. 93. 

t Knox, Spottiswoode, as last quoted Keith's HistdrjF of Scot- 
land, B. i. du vi. pi 64. Calderwood's History of the Church of 
Scotland, p. 4. Wodiow's MSS. Vol. VI. foHo, p. S0, 40. 
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CHAP. I have thus particularly detailed the steps which 



w 



-^r--^ conducted to this resolution^ because the formation 

155& 



t of its of it may justly be considered as the commencement 
^^^ of that systematical adherence to the new faith 
which produced the civil war that so soon followed^ 
and which happily, through the mercy of Providence, 
terminated in the triumph of religious and political 
liberty^ 



END OF VOLUME FIBST. 
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